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THE  GLORY  OF  ORVIETO 


'T'HE  ancient  Urbsvetus,  Orvieto,  capital  of  the  old 
Etruscan  confederation,  is  in  a peculiarly  quaint 
position  on  a rugged  ledge  on  the  slope  of  a steep  hill. 
Although  in  the  province  of  verdant  Umbria,  Orvieto 
has  little  to  justify  any  claim  to  beauty  of  nature,  its 
surroundings  causing  an  impression  of  aridity,  except 
in  summer,  when  the  hill-sides  are  covered  in  parts  by 
squares  of  yellow  and  green  corn,  wheat  and  hemp,  and 
the  different  plateaux  of  fruitful  soil  have  their  vineyards 
and  light  olive  trees,  which  form  a contrast  to  the  general 
tracts  of  rocky  ground  and  wild  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  river  Paglia  and  several  other  streams,  which 
rush  down  the  narrow  gullies  in  this  hilly  country,  irri- 
gate the  land  and  serve  to  diversify  the  scenery,  and 
many  bridges  span  the  water  flowing  evenly  among  the 
vines,  in  the  level  on  which  we  are  travelling.  As  the 
train  approaches  our  destination,  we  cross  a fine  stone 
bridge  with  about  a dozen  arches,  and  see,  a little  more 
than  a mile  distant,  a small  isolated  mountain  above 
which  a high  rock  rises  from  the  shadows ; knowing  this 
to  be  Orvieto,  we  wonder  how  it  is  inhabited  and  how 
we  are  to  reach  the  famous  Cathedral  of  which  we  can 
discern  the  spires  gracefully  silhouetted  against  the  blue 
heavens. 

We  move  along  quickly  until  we  come  under  this  huge 
reef  of  reddish  hue,  broken  in  sharp  or  rounded  masses, 
its  clefts  and  hollows  bursting  with  luxuriance  of  savage 
shrubs  and  greenery  that  defiantly  clamber  on  the  sun- 
scorched,  gigantic  rock  which  towers  so  proudly  above 
us;  then,  turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  we  arrive  at  the 
station. 
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Little  wonder  that  in  the  stormy,  contentious 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  Orvieto  was  found  to  be  a 
secure  haven  for  the  Guelphs,  or  that  several  Popes  took 
refuge  here  whilst  their  followers  were  fighting  for  the 
independence  of  Italy  against  foreign  sovereigns  and  the 
Ghibellines,  for  the  position  of  the  town  makes  it  prac- 
tically impregnable.  The  accessible  side  near  the 
station  has  a more  habitable  look;  sinuous  paths  lead 
down  from  the  natural  and  artificial  walls  that  guard 
the  entrance  of  this  stronghold,  and  peasants,  in  their 
simple,  picturesque  garb,  form  pleasing  notes  of  life  and 
colour  as  they  mount  or  descend  among  clumps  of  herb- 
age and  the  ubiquitous  acacia.  But  man’s  ingenuity, 
spurred  on  by  necessity  or  desire  of  comfort,  has  pro- 
vided for  the  wants  of  the  modern  traveller  and  present- 
day  rush,  and  we  need  not  fear  the  forbidding  ascent 
to  the  citt&,  for  in  front  of  the  station  is  the  funicular  rail- 
way that  takes  us  up  in  a few  minutes  to  the  antique 
angular  arch  which  is  the  entrance  to  this  old  fortified 
capital. 

From  various  inscriptions  and  articles  discovered  in 
excavating  the  soil,  Orvieto  is  generally  believed  to  have 
been  the  chief  town  of  the  country  of  the  Volscii,  the 
strongest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  tribes  and 
the  last  to  be  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  burned 
and  destroyed  the  city  that  had  so  stubbornly  resisted 
their  attacks  for  so  long,  and  which  was  then  constrained 
to  pass  a bitter  period  of  servitude  under  the  yoke  of  the 
conquering  nation.  Darkness  shrouds  its  history  for  a 
while  after  this  epoch,  though  probably  it  was  repeopled 
by  a mixed  race  of  Romans  and  Etrusicans. 

The  new  town  of  Volsana  (now  Bolsena),  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Urbsvetus,  became  a fav- 
ourite place  of  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans, 
and  seems  to  have  quickly  accepted  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  which  it  diffused  to  the  ancient 
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mother-city  that  gradually  rose  again  to  an  im- 
portant position  under  the  Longobardic  domination  in 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  To  follow  the  history  of 
Orvieto  through  its  many  vicissitudes  would  be  a most 
interesting  study  well  repaying  our  time,  for  it  took  part 
in  the  struggles  of  its  country  against  each  invader,  be- 
sides being  prominent  in  the  internecine  strife  waged 
continuously,  except  for  short  intervals  of  peace,  be- 
tween the  powerful  factions  of  the  Filippeschi  and  the 
Monaldeschi,  wealthy  adherents  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  But  it  is  of  Orvieto  of  our  own  time  that 
we  are  eager  to  speak,  and  especially  of  its  chief  glory, 
the  magnificent  Duomo,  with  the  treasure  it  enshrines. 

The  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy;  it 
was  founded  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  on  November  13th, 
1290,  on  the  site  of  the  two  antique  churches  of  S.  Cos- 
tanzo  del  Capitolo  and  S.  Maria  del  Vescovo.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  its  architect,  some  giving 
this  honour  to  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  and  others  to  the 
Cosmati  brothers ; these  latter  were  certainly  the  first  to 
work  at  the  edifice  with  Arnolfo,  Rosso  di  Perugia  and 
other  masters  of  the  Pisan  school,  under  the  direction  of 
a Silvestrine  Benedictine  monk,  Brother  Benvegnate,  an 
architect  himself;  did  perhaps  this  cloistered  artist 
design  the  building,  humility  concealingTiis  name  from 
posterity  ? Lorenzo  di  Maitano  of  Siena  altered  slightly 
the  original  plan  of  the  front,  of  which  this  maestro  and 
his  sons  did  the  major  part  of  the  decoration.  Among 
others  whose  labour  embellished  the  facade  were  Andrea 
Pisano,  Orcagna,  Rinaldi,  Guido  and  Martino  of  Como, 
Fra  Guglielmo  of  Pisa,  Giovanni  di  Stefano,  and 
Antonio  Federighi  of  Siena. 

It  is  truly  a masterpiece  of  combined  genius 
and  talent : seen  in  the  early  dawn  in  its  calm, 
clear  stateliness,  or  in  the  twilight,  when  its 
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perfect  outlines  are  softened  in  the  shadowy  grey  tone 
of  the  atmosphere  and  loom  grand  and  majestic  on  the 
piazza,  or,  again,  when  the  moon  is  bright  and  the 
fiiyals  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  spires,  bathed  in  silvery 
radiance,  rise  fairy-like  in  aerial  space  and  make  it  a 
vision  of  supernal  charm,  the  Duomo  is  always  beauti- 
ful ; but  at  midday  emerging  on  the  piazza  from  the 
shaded  street  opposite,  we  halted  amazed  in  entranced 
delight  at  the  glorious  fa£ade  of  this  magnificent  temple. 
A wonderful  burst  of  beauty  I The  carving  and  statuary 
are  exquisite,  the  mosaics  simply  glorious,  for  although 
there  have  been  frequent  restorations,  those  chosen  for  the 
work  have  been  the  first  artists  in  Italy,  their  names  be- 
ing placed  in  the  archives  of  the  Cathedral,  so  that  one 
can  judge  of  their  merit.  The  rose-window  over  the 
middle  door  sparkles  as  a rich  jewel  set  in  a square 
frame  of  mosaic  on  a ground  of  gold,  whilst  above  there 
is  a beauteous  blaze  of  colour  in  the  Coronation  of  our 
Blessed  Lady.  The  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun  flood  the 
whole  edifice,  throwing  each  graceful  spiral  into  strong 
relief  against  the  soft,  deep  blue  of  the  heavenly  vault, 
and  standing  alone  as  it  does,  the  Duomo  makes  a 
picture  of  charm  and  grandiose  beauty  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  world. 

The  interior  of  the  edifice  is  equally  attractive  and 
possesses  many  treasures  of  art,  beginning  at  the  en- 
trance with  a holy-water  stoup,  a richly  designed  work 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a very  handsome  baptismal 
font,  also  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1407),  by  Luca  di 
Giovanni  and  Sano  di  Matteo.  The  statues  in  the  nave 
are  all  by  first  class  sculptors. 

The  small  chapels  in  the  side  aisles  are  decorated  with 
very  fine  paintings,  the  best  of  these  being  a Madonna, 
by  Gentile  cla  Fabriano  (1425),  in  the  left  aisle. 

Well  carved  inlaid  stalls,  by  Pietro  di  Minella,  are  in 
the  sanctuary,  which  has  its  walls  covered  with  frescoes 
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of  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Lady;  these  were 
painted  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
were  restored  in  1847  by  three  Russian  artists,  named 
Benois,  Resanov  and  Krakau.  In  the  transept,  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  the  right,  is  a com- 
plete gallery  of  frescoes;  the  ceiling  is  the  work  of  Fra 
Angelico  and  Signorelli,  and  represents  Christ  in  glory; 
the  walls,  by  Signorelli,  show  the  coming  of  Antichrist, 
the  end  of  the  world,  the  Resurrection,  whilst  in  the 
frieze  are  portraits  of  Virgil,  Homer,  Horace,  Ovid. 
Lucian,  and  Dante,  episodes  from  “ The  Divine 
Comedy,”  filling  in  the  spaces  between  the  portrait 
medallions. 

Time  slips  by  quickly  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  chefs- 
d’oeuvre  which  are  explained  so  courteously  to  us  by  the 
sacristan,  himself  an  artist  of  no  mean  merit,  whose 
copies  of  the  master  poets  before  us  have  found  a ready 
market  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  whose 
souvenir-book  contains  the  names  of  several  of  our  well- 
known  statesmen  and  lovers  of  art  who  have  been  to 
Orvieto ; it  is  truly  a pleasure  to  have  such  a guide  who 
revels  in  the  beauties  of  his  glorious  Duomo ! 

Over  the  altar  in  this  chapel  is  a picture  of  our  Blessed 
Lady,  painted  on  wood,  which  is  greatly  venerated, 
many  wonderful  graces  being  granted  to  the  pilgrims 
who  have  crowded  here  through  generations  to  pray  be- 
fore the  “ Madonna  della  Stella  ” — “ Our  Lady  of  the 
Star.” — the  popular  name  for  this  picture,  from  the  star 
shining  on  her  mantle.  This  Madonna  is  also  called 
“ Our  Lady  of  St.  Brice,”  because  the  Cathedral  dedi- 
cated in  her  honour  as  Patroness  of  the  city  was  founded 
on  St.  Brice’s  feast,  November  13th,  1290,  although  her 
own  chapel  was  not  begun  until  1409.  Our  Lady  is 
standing  near  a richlv  decorated  throne  holding  her 
Divine  Infant  on  the  left  arm,  and  the  Holy  Child  has  a 
closed  book  in  his  hand.  Adoring  angels  are  at  each 
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side  of  the  throne ; two  of  them  are  placing  crowns  on  the 
heads  of  the  Blessed  Mother  and  Child.  On  account  of 
the  prodigies  wrought  by  the  intercession  of  “ St. 
Brice’s  Madonna,”  a votive  Mass  is  sung  every  Satur- 
day in  her  chapel,  and  the  Vatican  Chapter  solemnly 
crowned  the  sacred  images  on  the  8th  June,  1704. 

The  chapel  on  the  opposite  of  the  transept,  called  the 
Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or  Chapel  of  the  Cor- 
poral, contains  a priceless  treasure,  to  enshrine  which 
this  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  was 
erected.  The  history,  though  probably  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  may  nevertheless  be  given  briefly  here. 
It  runs  as  follows  : 

A holy  German  priest  as  Bolsena  had  been  sorely 
tried  for  some  time  with  temptations  to  doubt  about  the 
Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
These  must  have  been  very  distressing  to  the  good  man, 
but  one  day,  whilst  saying  Mass  in  the  crypt  of  St. 
Christina,  at  the  breaking  of  the  Sacred  Host,  Blood 
dropped  from  It  on  to  the  corporal,  the  purificator,  and 
even  on  to  the  altar-step,  the  stains  tracing  the  features 
of  our  Divine  Redeemer.  One  can  easily  imagine  that 
the  priest’s  faith  suffered  no  further  temptation. 

The  marvel  caused  a great  stir  among  the  people,  and 
the  Pope,  Urban  IV,  who  was  then  residing  at  Orvieto, 
had  the  miraculous  Host  and  linens  brought  thither. 
There  they  are  still  preserved  most  carefully  and  rever- 
ently, and  the  procession  on  Corpus  Christi  wifh  these 
sacred  objects  attracts  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Corporal  and  the  broken  Host,  with  a 
freshly  consecrated  Host  above,  are  carried  in  the 
magnificent  reliquary,  which  weighs  about  400  pounds 
avoirdupois.  This  splendid  work  was  executed  by 
Ugolino  di  Vieri  of  Siena,  and  was  completed  in  1339 ; 
it  is  of  solid  silver,  in  triptych  shape,  enamelled  and 
gilded,  with  statuettes  around  its  base  and  a crucifix 
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on  the  apex,  with  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  angels  completing  the  two  slender  pinnacles  at 
each  side. 

This  wonderful  monument  of  the  jeweller’s  and 
engraver’s  arts  is  above  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  the  walls  of  the  chapel  being  covered 
with  frescoes  relating  to  the  miracle,  and  also  with 
various  symbolical  figures  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
as  foreshadowing  the  great  Mystery  of  Christ’s  love. 
Most  of  these  paintings  were  carefully  restored  by  two 
artists,  Lais  and  Bianchini,  in  1859.  The  tabernacle 
on  the  High  Altar  is  a beautiful  work  in  marble  and 
mosaic,  done  by  Nicola  Nuti  in  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century;  the  side  altar  to  the  left  has  a lovely 
Madonna  painted  on  wood  by  Lippo  LippT. 

The  whole  chapel  is  a gem,  as  is  the  Cathedral  itself 
on  a larger  scale,  every  artist  of  note  appearing  anxious 
to  leave  some  evidence  of  his  craftsmanship  in  the 
renowned  temple,  with  its  glorious  treasure.  The 
coloured  glass  was  done  by  Andrea  Vanni  and  Francesco 
di  Antonio,  and  it  gives  a welcome  brightness  to  the 
grey  Gothic  interior,  as  does  also  the  vault  of  the  nave, 
painted  by  various  artists,  beginning  with  Maitani,  in 
1309;  it  was  reconstructed  and  decorated  in  1889,  by 
Giorgio  Bandini  of  Siena,  with  his  pupils.  The  High' 
Altar  in  the  choir,  composed  of  various  precious  marbles, 
is  a fine  piece  of  sculpture  designed  by  Sammichele, 
Sangallo,  Cioli,  Mosca,  and  Raffaello  of  Montelupo, 
and  the  coloured  windows  above  the  alabaster  on  the 
walls  were  painted  by  Moretti. 

The  library,  a large,  bright  room  adorned  with  good 
frescoes  of  the  fifteenth  century,  restored  in  1890  by 
Taldini  of  Siena,  leads  off  from  the  right  of  the 
sanctuary,  whilst  the  sacristy  is  to  the  left.  The  exterior 
of  this  beautiful  edifice  merits  a detailed,  illustrated 
description  that  would  extend  into  the  size  of  a volume, 
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and  the  transept  and  choir  would  also  need,  to  be 
described  properly,  another  volume,  for  this  entire  chef- 
d’oeuvre,  comprising  so  many  others,  took  three  hundred 
years  before  it  was  completed  : that  fact  alone  should 
convince  us  of  the  labour  expended  on  its  construction 
and  decoration.  It  has  been  seized  by  the  Government 
and  is  now  a national  monument,  so  that  it  will  hardly 
be  neglected,  let  us  hope,  although  the  other  fine 
churches  at  Orvieto,  which  are  also  national  property, 
have  a general  look  of  decay. 

Each  of  these  old  buildings  contains  something  of 
interest,  their  associations  alone  giving  them  an  attract- 
ion that  seems  inseparable  from  ancient  Urbsvetus.  In 
the  church  of  San  Domenico,  on  the  Piazza  dell* 
Independenza,  which  was  founded  in  1233  by  the  Order 
of  Preachers,  there  are  many  mementoes  of  its  pristine 
beauty,  and  under  the  layer  of  whitewash,  by  which 
barbaric  mark  the  Government  appears  to  fiave  pro- 
claimed its  proprietorship  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings 
in  the  country,  some  remains  of  frescoes  have  been 
disclosed  that  date  from  the  Umbrian  School  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion  there  is  a very  antique  wooden  Cross  that 
was  revered  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  choir-stall 
is  also  preserved  here.  In  all  likelihood  it  was  whilst 
at  Orvieto  that  St.  Thomas  composed  the  Office  for  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  that  feast  which  he  had  asked 
the  Pope  (Urban  IV.)  to  institute  for  the  whole  Church 
— “ Angel  of  the  Schools,”  who  wrote  more  beautifully 
of  the  Blessed  Eucharist ! The  tomb  of  Cardinal  De 
Bray  (1282)  is  a fine  monument,  its  marble  and  mosaic 
work  betraying  the  hand  of  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  without 
requiring  the  words  : Hoc  opus  fecit  Arnulfus , at  the 
end  of  the  inscription.  In  the  monastery  adjoining, 
now  used  for  barracks,  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Dominic  lived  for  long  or  short  spaces 
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of  time ; among  these  may  be  named  the  Beato  Angelico, 
who  helped  to  embellish  the  Cathedral. 

The  Bishop’s  palace  to  the  right  of  the  Cathedral,  the 
old  papal  residence  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
is  an  imposing  edifice  formed  like  a cross,  with  vestiges 
of  colonnaded,  fretted  windows.  It  has  been  restored 
several  times,  and  various  alterations  were  made  in  it, 
both  in  the  interior  and  exterior,  by  Cardinal  Simon- 
cell i,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Most  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings  at  Orvieto 
are  in  mediaeval  Roman  or  simple  Renaissance  style, 
with  large  doorways  of  dark  stone,  windows  framed  in 
the  same  massive  material,  and  a light  balcony  above 
plainly  carved — except  in  the  case  of  a few  old  palazzi 
(family  mansions),  that  have  a little  more  ornamenta- 
tion. But  the  “ baroque  ” has  not  been  tolerated, 
seemingly,  in  this  city,  which,  in  common  with  all  those 
of  Etruscan  origin,  possessed  a purity  and  elegance  of 
taste  amply  manifested  in  the  remains  of  sculptured 
tombs  and  vases  discovered  when  digging  the  founda- 
tions. At  Bolsena,  a short  distance  from  Orvieto,  the 
Romans  found  over  two  thousand  statues,  though  there 
are  mere  ruins  only  existing  now  of  an  aqueduct,  a pagan 
temple  and  the  amphitheatre,  besides  the  tombs  and 
vases.  Sejanus,  the  treacherous  minister  of  Tiberius, 
was  born  at  Bolsena,  but  seldom  would  this  cittA  be 
mentioned  at  the  present  day  if  it  were  not  for  the 
miracle  of  the  Bleeding  Host  in  1263.  Raphael  has 
left  us  a beautiful  painting  of  this  marvellous  event  irt 
the  fresco,  “ The  Miracle  of  Bolsena,”  in  the  “ Stanza 
d’Eliodoro,”  in  the  Vatican,  the  last  work  executed  by 
the  great  artist  for  Pope  Julius  II,  who  is  represented 
with  Cardinal  Riario  kneeling  on  the  right  in  adoration’ 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  altar  at  which  the  miracle  took  place  at  Bolsena 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  of  St, 
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Christina,  and  is  called  the  “ Altar  of  the  Four 
Columns, ’’being  one  of  those  antique  stone  tables  dating 
from  early  Christian  times  with  a baldacchino,  or  four 
columns  supporting  a small  roof.  The  dampness  of 
this  underground  chapel  precludes  any  effort  at  decor- 
ation, moss  growing  between  the  stone  steps  and  from 
the  wall,  and  we  must  be  thankful  that  Orvieto 
happened  to  be  the  place  chosen  for  the  preservation  of 
the  precious  Corporal  and  Sacred  Host. 

The  Etruscan  necropolis  under  the  walls  of  Orvieto 
is  interesting,  as  are  also  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  S.S. 
Severus  and  Martyrius,  built  at  different  periods  between 
the  eighth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries.  The  exterior  of 
the  church  has  Lombardic  decorations  in  the  porch  and 
a decagonal  campanile,  whilst  the  interior  retains  the 
altar  with  fragments  of  mosaic  ornament,  and  the  half 
obliterated  frescoes  on  the  walls. 

But  a visitor  to  Orvieto  can  hardly  leave  without 
seeing  the  second  attraction  of  the  city,  called  II  Pozzo 
di  San  Patrizio,  or  St.  Patrick’s  Well — strange  name 
in  this  southern  clime,  taken  from  the  ancient  and 
famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Ireland.  It  was  designed 
by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  by  the  order  of  Pope  Clement 
VII,  and  finished  by  Simone  Mosca.  This  well  was 
intended  to  supply  the  fortress  with  water,  and  on  the 
outside  is  a low  round  construction  with  two  doors 
diametrically  opposite  each  other;  entering  either  of 
these  doors,  we  go  down  a few  winding  steps  or  loops, 
and  then,  looking  through  a window,  can  hardly  help 
drawing  back  with  a slight  shrinking,  for  the  abyss 
below  is  very  deep,  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  cloudy 
vapour  half  conceals  the  bottom.  A great  number  of 
apertures  in  the  inner  wall  give  a certain  light  to  the 
two  spiral  staircases  of  248  steps  each,  which  lead  to 
the  water,  which  is  about  three  feet  in  depth,  rising 
from  a source  at  one  side  and  emptying  through  a sluice 
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on  the  other.  It  was  certainly  a most  ingenious  idea, 
for  the  beasts  of  burden,  led  down  to  get  water,  descend 
by  one  series  of  steps  and  mount  by  the  other — a most 
convenient  method  of  avoiding  confusion.  Benvenuto 
Cellini  engraved  the  medal  commemorating  the  inau- 
guration of  this  well,  in  1530;  although  very  unlike  St. 
Patrick’s  Purgatory,  to  the  ordinary  beholder  the  Pozzo 
di  San  Patrizio  is  not  an  unlikely  representation  of  a 
place  of  punishment,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sights  in  this  very  interesting  town — a town 
one  quits  regretfully,  for  the  air  is  fresh  and  wholesome, 
the  Orvietans  simple  and  kindly,  and  their  splendid 
Duomo,  “ a thing  of  beauty,”  and  a glorious  memory 
which  enshrines  the  priceless  token  of  pity  and  under- 
standing shown  by  our  Almighty  Father  for  one  of  His 
poor  sorely-tried  children. 


ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES 


TO  mention  the  name  of  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Geneva 
suffices  to  conjure  up  a vision  of  patience,  sweetness 
and  gentleness.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  is  universally 
admired  and  loved;  the  chosen  patron  of  spiritual 
pastors,  his  practical  common-sense,  combined  with  his 
great  charity,  makes  him  a model  for  all.  Journalists 
and  writers  of  all  classes  are  grateful  to  our  present 
Sovereign  Pontiff  for  naming  St.  Francis  as  their  Patron 
and  Protector.  The  gentle  Bishop  of  Geneva  can  be 
trustfully  invoked  to  guide  their  pens  in  his  own  wise, 
enlightened  spirit  of  tolerance  and  Christian  charity. 
As  in  the  case  of  St.  John,  “ the  Beloved  Disciple,’ * 
the  memory  of  his  unfailing  sweetness  ever  exerts  a 
potent  charm  that  bends  the  rigid  soul  and  softens  and 
uplifts  the  most  saintly. 

Francis  was  born  on  August  21st,  1567,  in  the  castle 
of  Sales,  at  Thorens,  Savoy,  and  was  baptised  the 
following  day  in  the  parish  church,  when  he  was  given 
the  names  of  Francis  Bonaventure.  His  father,  Francis, 
the  Lord  of  Nouvelles,  belonged  to  the  illustrious  family 
de  Sales,  and  his  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Boisy ; Francis  was  the  first  child  to  gladden  their  union 
after  six  years,  and  was  offered  to  God  from  his  birth ; 
twelve  other  children  came  afterwards,  five  of  whom 
died  young. 

From  the  early  age  of  two,  the  future  saint  revealed 
his  holiness  by  his  modesty,  gentleness,  love  of  the 
poor  and  hatred  of  untruthfulness  or  vice,  in  any  shape. 
When  he  was  seven  he  was  sent  to  the  college  at  La 
Roche,  about  five  miles  from  Thorens,  and  after  two 
years  there  was  placed  in  the  college  at  Annecy,  where, 
during  five  years,  he  studied  Humanities,  getting 
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first  prizes  in  each  class,  thanks  to  assiduous  application 
joined  to  his  natural  talent ; his  companions  loved  and 
esteemed  him,  and  were  heard  to  say  at  his  approach  : 
“ Hush  1 let  us  be  good,  here  is  the  saint  coming.” 

At  ten  years  old  he  made  his  First  Communion  at  the 
Church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Annecy,  being  confirmed 
the  same  day  by  Monsignor  Ange  Justiniani,  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  who  said  then  : “ This  child  will  be  a great 
light  in  the  Church;  he  is  the  visible  angel  of  the 
country.,,  When  he  had  finished  his  humanities  at 
Annecy,  Francis  was  sent  to  study  rhetoric  and  phil- 
osophy at  the  Jesuits’  College  of  Clermont  in  Paris, 
where  he  remained  for  six  years,  under  the  care  of  the 
Abb6  D^age,  his  tutor,  with  George  Rolland,  who  was 
his  faithful  servant  until  death.  Here,  again,  Francis 
merited  first  places,  passing  in  philosophy  when  barely 
fifteen  years  old,  although  studying  theology  at  the 
same  time,  and  following  lectures  in  Hebrew  and  Holy 
Scripture  at  the  Royal  College.  In  1586,  the  brilliant 
young  student,  loved  by  all  for  his  humility  and  good- 
ness, was  sent  to  study  law  at  the  University  of  Padua, 
where  the  lectures  were  given  by  Gui  Pancirole,  the  most 
celebrated  jurisconsult  of  the  period.  Francis  chose  for 
his  confessor  at  Padua,  Father  Possevin,  S.J.,  who 
predicted  that  his  holy  penitent  would  one  day  be  Bishop 
of  Geneva  and  one  of  the  greatest  prelates  of  the  Church. 
Some  of  the  sayings  of  our  Saint  at  this  time  show  his 
motive  and  the  cause  of  his  success  in  his  studies : 
11  Why  have  you  been  put  into  this  world?  ” “ Let  us 
do  good  whilst  we  have  time,  for  that  night  draws  near 
when  we  can  no  longer  work.” 

In  September,  1591,  he  was  made  LL.D.,  and  after 
receiving  the  crown  from  the  Bishop  of  Padua,  he  went 
to  Rome  and  thence  to  Loreto,  where  he  renewed  his 
act  of  consecration  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he 
loved  most  tenderly.  On  his  return  home,  Francis  was 
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welcomed  with  the  greatest  joy  by  his  family,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Sales,  proud  of  his  handsome,  talented  and 
virtuous  son,  presented  him  to  the  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
Claude  de  Granier,  who  afterwards,  with  prophetic 
insight,  said  to  his  household  : “ That  young  lord  will 
become  a great  personage,  a pillar  of  the  Church — he 
will  be  my  successor.”  But  the  young  man’s  father 
dreamed  of  other  honours  for  his  gifted  son,  whom  he 
sent  to  Chambery  to  pass  at  the  Bar  of  the  Senate  of 
Savoy ; whilst  here  the  young  barrister  contracted  a close 
friendship  with  the  learned  and  pious  Antoine  Favre, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  offered  Francis  the  dignity  of 
senator  at  Chambery,  but  the  moment  had  come  when 
the  Marquis  was  to  learn  that  his  son’s  sole  ambition 
was  to  be  a priest,  and  although  greatly  disappointed, 
after  a little  while,  he  gave  his  consent.  Minor  Orders 
were  conferred  on  our  Saint  very  speedily,  and  he  was 
ordained  Deacon  in  September,  1593,  and  priest  on 
December  18th  following,  celebrating  his  first  Mass  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Annecy  on  December  21st. 

The  success  of  the  young  ecclesiastic  as  a preacher 
and  confessor  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  sent  to 
combat  Calvin’s  heresy  in  the  country  around  Geneva, 
and  with  his  cousin,  Canon  Louis  de  Sales,  wrought  a 
great  amount  of  good,  bringing  an  immense  number 
into  the  True  Fold,  though  not  without  great  trouble 
and  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  life,  for  the  heretics  used 
violent  means  to  prevent  him  from  preaching,  once  even 
going  so  far  as  to  poison  his  food,  which  brought  him 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  when  a vow,  made  to  Our 
Lady  of  Thonon,  cured  him  instantaneously.  The  zeal 
of  St.  Francis  was  exercised  in  every  good  work  in  the 
diocese,  and  Mgr.  de  Granier  asked  to  have  him 
appointed  coadjutor,  an  honour  very  reluctantly  accept- 
ed by  Erancis,  who  was  greatly  disturbed  at  this  dignity 
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and  became  seriously  ill.  He  recovered,  however,  and 
went,  in  February,  1599,  as  the  Bishop’s  envoy  to  the 
Pope,  Clement  VIII,  who  named  him  to  the  See  of 
Nicopolis  in  partibus  infidelium.  Our  Saint  had  already 
performed  several  wonderful  miracles,  converting  a 
family  of  Calvinists  by  bringing  back  to  life  a babe 
that  had  died  without  baptism ; he  had  cured  over 
seventy  persons  possessed  by  the  demon,  besides  restor- 
ing health  to  the  sick.  He  established  a college  of 
Jesuits  at  Thonon,  reformed  monasteries  and  convents, 
and  by  his  influence  with  Henry  IV  of  France,  obtained 
that  monarch’s  consent  to  a treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  as  well  as  regulations  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  province  of  Chablais. 

At  the  death  of  Mgr.  de  Granier,  his  coadjutor  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Geneva,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Thorens,  in  which  he  had  been  baptised ; the  ceremony 
took  place  on  December  8th,  1603,  and  was  performed 
by  Mgr.  Gribaldi,  former  Archbishop  of  Vienne, 
assisted  by  Mgr.  Pobel,  Bishop  of  St.  Paul,  Trois- 
Chateaux,  and  Mgr.  Maistret,  Bishop  of  Damascus  in 
partibus  infidelium.  During  his  consecration  Francis 
appeared  transfigured,  his  face  radiant,  and  for  half  an 
hour  he  remained  in  an  ecstasy,  having  a vision  of  the 
Three  Persons  of  the  Divine  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  On  December 
14th,  the  following  Saturday,  he  took  formal  possession 
of  his  See,  making  a solemn  entry  into  the  Cathedral 
at  Annecy. 

Despite  increased  labour,  the  new  Bishop  found  time 
to  write  his  delightful  “ Introduction  to  the  Devout 
Life,”  his  “Treatise  of  Divine  Love,”  a masterpiece 
of  piety  and  graceful  expressive  style,  besides  the 
“ Spiritual  Conferences,”  which  he  gave  to  the  nuns 
of  the  Visitation,  the  religious  congregation  that  he 
founded  in  conjunction  with  St.  Jane  Frances  de 
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Chantal.  His  zeal  and  charity  led  him  to  consent  to 
much  extraneous  work,  and  whilst  he  was  in  Paris  for 
the  marriage  of  Christina  of  France  with  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  he  used  to  preach  three  or  four  times 
daily  for  various  objects.  He  was  kept  six  months  in 
Paris,  and  both  Henry  IV  and  Louis  XIII  endeavoured 
to  attach  him  permanently  to  France;  but  Francis 
refused  the  posts  of  honour  offered  him,  such  as  the 
Abbacy  of  St.  Genevieve  and  the  coadjutorship  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paris.  Henry  IV  held  him  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  used  to  say:  “ Monsignor  of  Geneva  is 
truly  the  phoenix  among  prelates,  for  with  illustrious 
birth  ne  unites  rare  wisdom  and  eminent  piety.” 
Francis  made  many  friends  in  Paris,  the  chief  among 
whom  was  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  to  whom  he  confided 
the  direction  of  the  Visitation  Convent  in  the  French 
capital.  St.  Vincent,  who  knew  Francis  intimately, 
exclaimed  once : “ My  God ! what  must  Thou  be  like, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  a mere  man,  can  be  so 
goodl  ” 

One  day,  as  Francis  was  preaching  the  Lenten  ser- 
mons in  St.  Dominic’s  Church  at  Chamb^ry,  the  crucifix 
in  the  tribune  darted  forth  rays  of  light  that  enveloped 
the  holy  Bishop  in  a dazzling  effulgence,  making  him 
pause  in  his  speech,  humble  and  confused. 

His  brother,  John  Francis  de  Sales,  who  had 
also  take  Holy  Orders,  was  appointed  Canon  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Annecy,  and  later  on,  coad- 
jutor to  St.  Francis,  whose  health  was  worn 
out  by  his  multitudinous  labours  and  indefatigable 
energy,  and  through  his  invariable  goodness  in  never 
refusing  to  do  any  service  asked  of  him.  Whilst  still 
in  comparative  middle  age,  he  was  stricken  with  a fit 
of  apoplexy  at  Lyons,  to  which  city  he  had  accompanied 
Louis  XIII  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Here,  in  the 
humble  cottage  of  the  gardener  of  the  Visitation  Convent 
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.where  he  was  lodging,  death  found  our  Saint,  calm  and 
gentle  to  the  end ; he  received  the  Last  Sacraments  with 
the  greatest  fervour,  and  with  the  Holy  Name  on  his 
lips,  passed  to  his  eternal  reward  on  the  evening  of 
December  28th,  1622,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

Francis  had  wrought  many  visible,  authenticated 
miracles  during  his  life,  besides  having  frequently 
predicted,  by  Divine  inspiration,  events  that  happened 
later ; his  virtue  was  known  to  all,  for  he  could  not  hide 
the  graces  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Almighty.  On  one 
occasion,  whilst  he  was  celebrating  pontifical  High  Mass 
at  Annecy  on  Whit  Sunday,  a d$ve  alighted  on  his 
head,  remaining  for  a few  moments  before  disappearing 
into  the  vault  above.  Of  his  charity  no  pen  can  write 
adequately ; to  one  of  his  implacable  fanatical  enemies  at 
Geneva,  he  said  one  day,  with  his  usual  suavity : 
“ Although  you  bear  me  ill-will,  even  if  you  gouged 
out  one  of  my  eyes,  the  other  would  still  look  at  you 
affectionately.”  To  the  poor  he  gave  without  measure, 
even  stinting  himself  at  his  frugal  meals  that  he  might 
bestow  more  in  charity ; once  when  he  could  find  nothing 
in  his  wardrobe,  he  divested  himself  of  his  own  garments 
to  clothe  a poor  man  who  came  to  see  him  on  a cold  day. 

After  his  death,  Francis  appeared  to  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  under  the  appearance  of  a luminous  globe,  and 
miracles  were  granted  to  many  who  invoked  his  inter- 
cession. During  his  apostolate,  hardly  a day  had  passed 
without  his  having  reconciled  one  soul  to  God  or  con- 
verted one  heretic,  but  it  is  by  thousands  that  his  whole- 
sale conversions  must  be  computed,  and  his  influence 
spread  far  beyond  the  actual  provinces  in  which  he 
preached. 

His  memory  is  treasured  wherever  he  laboured 
or  passed;  at  Thorens,  the  chateau  in  which  he 
was  born,  continues  to  belong  to  the  de  Sales  family, 

and  the  present  Comte  de  Sales,  with  the  charming 
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courtesy  of  the  beloved  Saint,  most  kindly  shows  the 
visitor  around  the  old  ancestral  home  of  the  holy  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  on  the  site  of  whose  birthplace  a chapel  has 
been  erected.  The  sacristy  is  transformed  from  the 
boudoir  of  the  Saint’s  mother,  the  confidant  of  all  his 
pious  desires.  Facing  the  chapel,  there  is  a stone  cross 
and  two  magnificent  lime-trees,  which  have  continued 
to  flourish  from  the  time  of  St.  Francis;  in  the  chateau 
are  affectionately  preserved  several  objects  that  belonged 
to  the  gentle  Bishop  and  Doctor  of  the  Church,  among 
these  being  his  crozier,  two  mitres,  chalice  and  seals, 
bis  will,  etc.,  besides  his  diploma  of  LL.D.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua.  The  chateau  is  above  the  town,  at 
the  entrance  of  a valley  lying  between  two  mountains 
covered  with  fir  and  pine  woods;  the  old  square  tower 
and  portcullis  are  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the  present 
castle,  which  is  a handsome  turreted  building  in  an 
ideal  position. 

The  parish  church  has  a colossal  statue  of  St.  Francis 
on  the  summit  of  the  facade,  which  has  been  restored, 
and  in  the  interior,  over  the  High  Altar,  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  Saint  on  horseback,  whilst  two  medallions 
at  the  sides  commemorate  his  baptism  and  episcopal 
consecration.  Thorens  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Filli&re,  and  can  be  reached  from  Annecy  by  train ; the 
nearest  station,  Groisy,  is,  however,  about  five  miles 
distant,  but  a carriage  can  be  had  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey.  The  scenery  en  route,  as  all  around  Annecy, 
is  extremely  beautiful,  the  mountains,  seldom  without 
snow  on  their  highest  peaks,  preventing  any  possibility 
of  monotony. 

Chamb^ry,  also,  holds  memories  of  St.  Francis,  its 
grey  stone  Gothic  Cathedral  being  dedicated  to  him; 
and  although  it  belonged  to  the  Friars  Minor  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Saint,  he  must  have  frequently  prayed 
within  its  sacred  precincts.  The  cloisters,  leading 
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around  to  the  ancient  belfry,  are  paved  with  flagstones 
bearing  inscriptions  that  indicate  the  tombs  of  the  most 
notable  personages  of  the  country,  whilst  in  one  of  the 
lateral  chapels  of  the  interior  is  interred  the  great  friend 
of  the  de  Sales  family,  Antoine  Favre,  the  first  President 
of  the  Senate  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  1624.  The  coloured 
glass  in  the  Cathedral  is  very  fine,  and  episodes  in  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  are  depicted  in  several  of  the  long 
windows  in  the  right  aisle.  The  left  aisle  has  no 
windows  in  it,  except  the  clerestory  above.  At  Cham- 
b6ry  most  of  the  religious  buildings  have  been  trans- 
formed for  secular  use,  and  the  “ Visitandines,”  or 
nuns  of  the  Visitation,  had  to  leave  their  original 
convent  founded  by  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  and 
are  now  in  the  old  Benedictine  Priory  of  L^menc. 

Annecy,  however,  is  the  chief  spot  of  interest  to  the 
pilgrim,  for  besides  its  many  memories  of  St.  Francis, 
it  possesses  the  treasured  remains  of  the  learned  Doctor, 
with  those  of  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  the  instru- 
ment given  him  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  realisation 
of  his  desired  foundation  of  pious  women.  The  train- 
journey  from  Chambery  takes  about  two  hours,  and  is 
delightful,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes.  We  change  at  Aix- 
les-Bains,  and  if  it  be  morning  or  evening,  sunrise  or 
sunset,  the  jagged  hill-tops  and  mountains  to  our  left, 
and  sometimes  also  those  to  our  right,  give  us  most 
glorious  effects  of  colour,  that  hold  our  gaze  entranced 
as  the  train  glides  along,  passing  close  to  the  Gorges 
du  Fier  at  Lovagny,  the  rushing,  bounding  river  that 
accompanies  us  nearly  the  whole  way,  dashing  here 
within  its  straitened  boundaries,  in  wild  rebellion  and 
reckless  abandon,  its  cataracts  of  soft  foam  and  snowy 
crystals  reaching  often  to  the  balustraded  footpath  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  then  falling  back  in  a clear  shower 
of  translucent  spray  into  its  bed  of  frigid  serpentine 
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green.  In  the  afternoon,  the  sun’s  rays  touch  the 
farthest  ridge  of  mountains  with  a dazzling  sheen  of 
gilded  light,  throwing  out  their  peaks  and  indents  in 
distinct  boldness  of  detail,  whilst  the  nearer  heights 
stand  in  deep  purple  masses,  their  irregular  summits 
blending  in  a delicious  mist  of  roseate  hue  with  the 
glorious  warm  tones  of  the  sky. 

Savoy  is  beautiful,  and  Annecy,  its  gem  and  capital, 
is  of  rare  loveliness.  Extending  in  a flat  plain  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake,  along  the  borders  of  which  there 
is  a delightful  promenade,  this  town  possesses  every 
natural  adjunct  needed  to  complete  its  attraction. 
Several  canals  traverse  the  little  Alpine  city,  and  the 
chief  of  these,  the  Thiou  canal,  carries  off  the  water 
from  the  lake  to  the  River  Fier,  passing  through  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  old  quarter.  The  ancient 
arcaded  streets  around  here  are  quaint  remains  of  its 
earliest  age,  the  low  roofs  and  wide,  primitive  Gothic 
arches  dating  from  the  feudal  period.  Annecy  has 
belonged  to  various  masters,  having  been  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Counts  of  Geneva,  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  and  Kings  of  Sardinia,  and,  finally,  being 
annexed  to  France,  after  having  been  taken  and  ceded 
and  retaken  by  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  Louis  XIV,  the 
Spanish  troops  in  1742,  and  then  by  the  Austrians,  from 
whom  it  was  conquered  by  the  French  in  1814.  The 
town  has  only  risen  to  some  importance  since  1535, 
when  it  became  the  episcopal  See  of  Geneva  and  gave 
refuge  to  many  religious  communities  expelled  from  the 
Calvinistic  stronghold  by  the  Reformation. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  the  first  to  originate  the  idea 
of  the  French  Academy,  by  creating,  with  his  friend, 
the  President,  Antoine  Favre,  a literary  society  under 
the  title  of  the  Florimontane  Academy.  This  academy 
was  founded  in  the  Rue  Sainte-Claire  (No.  18),  in  thie 
Hotel  Favre,  which  the  President  afterwards  gave  to 
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St.  Francis  to  serve  as  the  Bishop’s  palace;  this  still 
exists,  as  does  also  the  Hotel  Lambert,  the  first  house 
occupied  by  St.  Francis  when  he  was  made  Bishop. 

In  the  Rue  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  we  find  the 
Cathedral  interesting  chiefly  from  its  association  with 
St.  Francis.  It  is  a Gothic  edifice,  with  plain  exterior 
and  very  sombre  within  on  account  of  the  violet  glass 
predominating  in  the  windows.  The  side  aisles  have 
arched  recesses  with  altars;  the  confessional  near  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  with  its  inscription  : 
“ Grand  P^nitencier  may  be  called  at  any  hour,  even 
during  High  Mass,”  brings  to  our  mind  the  saintly 
young  priest  appointed  to  the  post  of  Grand  P^nitencier 
when  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  but  this  is  not  his 
confessional,  although  placed  on  the  same  spot. 

Not  far  from  the  Cathedral  is  the  church  of  St. 
Maurice,  which  used  to  belong  to  the  Dominicans,  and 
in  which  Francis  was  confirmed  and  made  his  first  Holy 
Communion.  This  was  built  by  the  Cardinal  de  Brogny 
(1422-1445),  and  has  a wide  nave  with  ogival  vault,  very 
fine  flamboyant  Gothic  windows  in  the  apse,  a hand- 
some High  Altar  and  wooden  pulpit  carved  in  the  Louis 
XV  or  Regency  style  by  Jaquet.  The  monastery  has 
been  turned  into  barracks,  as  well  as  the  College  Chap- 
puisien  beside  it,  in  which  St.  Francis  was  a pupil. 

On  leaving  St.  Maurice,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  come 
almost  immediately  on  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  a 
newly-restored  edifice  on  the  site  of  the  “ Sainte- 
Source  ” or  church  belonging  to  the  great  house  of  the 
Visitation,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  holy  Bishop  of 
Geneva  were  enshrined,  being  carried  thither  from 
Lyons  in  1623.  In  1641,  the  holy  Foundress,  St.  Jane 
Frances  de  Chantal,  was  also  inhumed  in  the  sacred 
edifice,  which  was  richly  decorated  by  the  piety  of  the 
faithful,  Popes,  kings  and  princes  delighting  to  show 
honour  to  the  memory  of  the  lovable  Saint ; but  in  1793, 
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it  was  ruthlessly  plundered,  the  precious  relics  having 
been  safely  removed  before  the  revolutionaries  ap- 
proached. Ten  years  after  St.  Francis  had  been 
entombed  here,  his  coffin  was  opened  and  his  remains 
were  found  incorrupt ; the  process  of  his  canonisation, 
though  delayed  by  Jansenist  intrigues,  was  at  length 
carried  through,  Pope  Alexander  VII  signing  the  decree 
of  his  beatification  on  December  28th,  1661 ; and  on 
April  19th,  1665,  Francis  was  canonised  and  declared 
Doctor  of  the  Church. 

Close  to  the  “ Place  St.  Francois,”  we  cross  the 
bridge  past  the  “ Palais  de  Elsie,”  an  old  construction 
built  on  a small  isle  in  the  Thiou  Canal,  and  quickly 
reach  the  narrow  road,  “ Rampe  du  Chateau,”  whence, 
by  the  Avenue  de  Sainte  Chantal,  in  about  ten  minutes 
we  are  at  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  for  before  us  rises 
the  new  monastery  of  the  Visitation,  with  the  crypt,  the 
only  part  as  yet  completed  of  the  beautiful  basilica  that 
is  being  erected  as  a worthy  monument  to  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal.  For  the  present,  the 
shrines  of  the  two  Saints  who  were  united  in  founding 
the  Congregation  of  the  Visitation  are  at  each  side  of 
the  High  Altar  in  the  crypt.  In  richly-ornamented 
glass  reliquaries  their  effigies,  enclosing  the  sacred 
remains,  can  be  seen,  St.  Francis  to  the  left,  St.  Jane 
to  the  right.  Above  the  handsome  altar  is  a large 
statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  with  arms  outstretched 
(Venite  ad  Me  omnesJ ),  and  everywhere  around  are 
symbols  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  our  Lord’s  tender, 
pitying  Heart,  the  devotion  to  which  has  been  so  greatly 
promulgated  by  the  Visitation  religious  since  the  mar- 
vellous manifestation  vouchsafed  to  their  canonized 
Sister,  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque. 

The  crypt,  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  appears  to 
be  cut  out  of  an  immense  rock,  through  some  process 
which  gives  this  look  to  the  stone;  our  Lady’s  altar  is 
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in  grey  marble  to  the  right,  and  in  the  arms  of  the 
cross  is  an  altar  to  St.  Joseph  opposite  one  with  the 
crucifix,  of  rich  coloured  marbles;  these  were  brought 
from  the  last  church  of  the  Visitation,  when  the  nuns 
were  asked  to  give  up  their  property,  as  it  was  needed 
for  municipal  buildings. 

However,  old  associations  apart,  the  change  has 
been  for  the  better,  for  a finer  site  for  the  new 
basilica  could  hardly  be  found.  It  is  certainly 
high,  and  necessitates  a little  fatigue  in  reaching 
it,  but  it  will  be  a landmark  for  the  whole  country, 
and  from  the  plateau  cut  in  the  rock  on  which 
the  monastery  stands  a superb  panorama  meets  the 
view.  In  the  foreground  lies  Annecy,  with  its  old 
chateaux  and  villas  hidden  among  trees,  the  hills  low 
and  high  forming  nearly  a complete  boundary  around, 
the  Tournette  towering  further  off,  with  its  snow-capped 
summits  catching  the  sun’s  glory  and  crowning  the 
line  of  the  horizon,  whilst  verdant  meadows  and 
picturesque  farms  stretch  down  to  the  lake,  with  its 
changing  tones  of  blues  and  greys  and  pinks,  as  the 
skies  reflect  their  light  or  shade  in  its  placid  mirror. 

An  impression  of  calm,  peace  and  contentment  goes 
with  us  from  this  holy,  lovely  spot,  as  if  the  gentle 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  the  Saint  of  every  virtue,  had  im- 
parted a special  blessing  from  out  of  his  abundant 
personal  grace  to  the  land  which  he  had  loved.  Any 
paper  on  St.  Francis  de  Sales  would  be  imcomplete 
without  some  reference  to  his  saintly  collaborator  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Visitation;  but  Jane  Frances 
Fr^miot  de  Chantal  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a few 
lines,  and  she  herself  would  say  that  Mgr.  de  Sales  was 
the  sole  Founder  of  the  Congregation,  but  it  was  her 
perfect  obedience  that  crowned  their  joint  endeavours 
with  success. 

Relics  of  St.  Francis  are  treasured  in  various  sanctu- 
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aries,  the  chief  being  the  heart  of  this  great  Saint,  which 
is  venerated  in  the  church  of  the  Visitandines  in  the 
new  monastery  that  they  have  built  at  Treviso  (Italy), 
having  been  obliged  to  quit  their  house  at  Venice, 
which  was  needed  for  the  use  of  the  town.  This  relic 
must  be  inexpressibly  dear  to  the  Daughters  of  St. 
Francis,  for,  when  it  beat  in  his  breast,  it  was  a vase 
of  purest  charity — indeed,  the  lovable,  gentle  Saint  of 
Savoy  is  generally  represented  holding  a heart,  the 
emblem  of  his  love  of  God  and  of  every  one  of  His 
creatures,  in  each  of  whom  this  faithful  disciple  saw 
the  image  of  his  Divine  Master. 


AVILA  AND  “ LA  SANTA 


GLORIOUS  for  Spain  was  March  28th,  1515,  for  on 
that  day,  at  Avila,  in  Castile,  was  born  a girl-child 
whose  name  was  to  be  known  and  revered  throughout 
the  world,  bringing  fame  and  glory  to  her  country  and 
illustrious  honour  to  her  sex.  Her  life-story  is  simple 
and  can  be  recalled  in  a few  lines.  To  enter  into  her 
work  and  writings  would  need  volumes,  so  that  we  can 
i give  but  a brief  idea  of  these,  but  who  has  not  heard 
of  her  labours?  Who  does  not  know  the  mystic 
treasury  of  literature  traced  by  the  inspired  pen  of 
Teresa  of  Jesus? 

Teresa  was  the  daughter  of  a noble  and  pious  couple, 
Don  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Cepeda  and  his  second  wife, 
Doha  Beatrix  de  Ahumada,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
several  children ; her  mother  died  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  the  piety  of  the  future  Saint  was  ex- 
pressed in  her  sorrow,  which  she  carried  before  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  imploring  the  Mother  of 
God  to  be  her  Mother  and  to  protect  her  through  life. 
The  statue  before  which  Teresa  prayed  on  that  occasion 
can  be  seen  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Avila,  and  is  known 
as  Our  Lady  of  Charity.  After  her  mother’s  death, 
Teresa  was  placed  as  a boarder  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Augustinians  at  Avila,  a school  for  the  daughters  of 
Spanish  noblemen,  which  was  founded  in  1508  and  still 
i exists.  The  confessional,  used  in  the  time  of  Teresa’s 
school-days,  is  near  the  grille  that  separates  the  sanctu- 
ary from  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  various  articles 
belonging  to  the  Saint  are  treasured  in  the  convent  as 
relics. 

c 
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After  leaving  school,  Teresa  went  on  a visit  to 
her  father’s  brother,  Don  Pedro  Sanchez,  at  Hortigosa, 
a neighbouring  town;  this  pious  relative  gave  her  the 
epistles  of  St.  Jerome  to  read,  and  the  burning  love  of 
God  that  breathes  in  all  the  works  of  that  great  Doctor 
of  the  Church  captured  her  heart  and  drew  her  to  the 
religious  life,  and  on  November  2nd,  1533,  she  entered 
the  Carmelite  Convent  of  the  Incarnation  at  Avila,  in 
which  she  remained  for  twenty-seven  years. 

Her  health,  never  robust,  caused  her  continual  severe 
suffering,  and  her  illness  reached  a crisis  in  1536,  when 
for  four  days  prior  to  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  she 
remained  insensible.  Extreme  Unction  was  adminis- 
tered to  her,  her  grave  was  dug,  and  in  a neighbouring 
convent  the  Office  was  begun  for  her  soul,  when  sud- 
denly she  recovered  consciousness,  made  her  confession 
and  received  Holy  Communion  with  extraordinary 
fervour.  She  recovered  from  immediate  danger  but 
was  paralysed,  in  which  state  she  continued  helpless 
and  suffering  for  three  years.  Her  one  comfort  all  this 
time  was  prayer,  mental  and  vocal,  and  although  per- 
fectly resigned,  she  yet  hoped  to  be  healed  that  she 
might  serve  God  with  greater  fervour.  In  this  trial  St. 
Joseph  helped  her,  for  she  herself  wrote  that  she  had 
asked  him  to  obtain  her  restoration  to  health,  and  that 
this  great  Saint  had  relieved  her  from  bodily  suffering. 
St.  Teresa’s  devotion  to  the  Foster-Father  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  is  so  well  known  that  no  comment  on  it 
is  needed.  She  was  the  first  to  build  a church  in  his 
honour,  and  twelve  of  the  convents  that  she  founded 
were  dedicated  to  him ; to  St.  Teresa  undoubtedly  is  due 
the  origin  of  the  marvellous  propagation  of  that  devo- 
tion which  to-day  is  universal  in  the  Church. 

Thence  onwards,  our  Saint’s  life  appears  full  of  visible 
manifestations  of  divine  favour;  she  frequently,  nay, 
daily,  we  might  say,  had  apparitions  of  her  Heavenly 
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Spouse,  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Joseph  and  several 
of  the  saints ; her  life  was  so  completely  removed  above 
the  ordinary  experience  of  human  beings  that  we  should 
require  her  own  inspired  pen  to  record  it.  It  was 
revealed  to  her  that  she  was  to  reform  the  Carmelite 
Order,  which  from  many  circumstances,  principally  ex- 
treme destitution,  had  fallen  away  from  its  primitive 
perfection,  and,  despite  much  opposition  and  discour* 
agement,  she  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
sanction  to  found  a convent  for  more  austere  observance 
of  the  Rule. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1562,  she  took 
possession  of  the  new  house,  with  four  novices, 
and  placed  it  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph.  For 
twenty  years  this  wonderful  Saint  laboured,  founding 
thirty-two  monasteries,  fourteen  for  Carmelite  friars  and 
eighteen  for  nuns,  infusing  her  own  ardour  into  those 
brought  under  her  direction.  The  last  house  was 
founded  at  Burgos  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  our 
Divine  Lord,  when  she  was  quite  worn  out  with  infirm- 
ity, and  on  arriving  at  Alba  on  her  way  back  to  Avila 
this  truly  valiant  woman  had  to  give  in  to  her  weakness, 
and  prepared  here  for  her  end.  Eight  years  before,  she 
had  written  in  her  breviary  the  year  in  which  she  was  to 
die,  and  on  October  4th,  1582,  this  great  Saint  passed 
away  in  an  ecstasy,  her  last  words  being : “ A contrite 
and  humble  heart,  O God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise  ! ” 

The  change  in  the  calendar  that  same  year,  1582, 
made  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,  placed  the  death  of  St. 
Teresa  to  October  15th,  and  it  is  on  that  day  that  her 
feast  is  kept  in  the  Church.  Pope  Paul  V beatified  her 
in  1614,  and  in  1622  she  was  canonised  by  Pope  Gregory 
XV.  After  St.  James  Major,  “ Santiago,”  Spain  has 
taken  St.  Teresa  for  her  patroness,  and  glories  in 
heaping  new  dignities  and  honours  on  her  holiest  and 
most  famous  daughter. 
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St.  Teresa  had  the  benefit  of  wise  and  holy  direction 
in  her  confessors,  among  whom  were  St.  Peter  of  Alcan- 
tara, St.  Louis  Bertrand,  St.  Francis  Borgia  and  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  the  Apostle  of  Andalusia,  who 
became  her  inseparable  companion  in  her  journeys  and 
in  making  new  foundations ; but  her  continual  Director- 
in-Chief  was  our  Divine  Master  Himself,  who  led  her 
visibly,  and  who  was  the  Author  of  all  her  inspired 
writings.  Inexplicible,  indeed  otherwise,  would  be  the 
genius  of  St.  Teresa,  for  her  intelligence  is  simply 
marvellous;  she  is  the  greatest  woman,  perhaps,  who 
ever  handled  pen,  perfect  in  lucidity  of  thought — in 
highest  mystic  realms  though  this  may  be — and  in 
purity  and  beauty  of  diction.  In  the  “ Autobiog- 
raphy ” written  by  the  advice  of  her  Superior,  in  her 
“ Letters,”  in  the  “ Book  of  the  Foundations,”  what 
clear  business  ability  is  manifested,  what  simple, 
practical  common-sense!  And  then  her  cry:  “ Aut 
pati,  aut  mori ! ” “ To  suffer  or  to  die  I ” marked  her 
with  that  mystic  seal  of  love  for  the  crucified  Saviour 
that  is  stamped  only  in  the  souls  of  saints;  and  “ The 
Way  of  Perfection  ” and  “ The  Interior  Castle  ” are 
works  of  deepest  spirituality,  in  which  one  is  lifted  to  a 
world  of  highest  contemplation,  and  dazzling  bright 
clearness  is  thrown  on  obscure  paths  of  Divine  love. 

The  wonderful  thing  to  remember  in  all  these  monu- 
ments of  literature,  which  possess  as  great  a fascination 
to-day  as  they  did  three  centuries  ago,  is  that  they  were 
written  in  a poor  little  cell,  by  a woman  worn  out  with 
labours  and  mortifications  and  in  a continual  state  of 
suffering,  who  at  the  same  time  was  the  guiding  spirit 
and  superior  of  several  houses  of  religious  men  and 
women,  all  of  whom  claimed  her  individual  interest  and 
attention. 

Avila,  her  native  city,  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  name  of  Teresa,  ” La  Santa  ” as  she  is  invariably 
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called  there.  One  should  suppose  that  hardy  strength, 
physical  and  moral,  was  the  characteristic  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  old  fortified  town,  for  the  sharp  wind 
generally  prevalent  on  the  high  Castile  plains  finds  no 
resistance  in  weak  frames  to  its  piercing  breath,  which 
prevents  all  stagnation  and  tones  up  heart  and  mind. 
The  town  is  at  3,500  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the  central 
tableland  of  Spain ; from  La  Escorial  on  to  Avila,  the 
country  is  rocky  and  bare,  and  very  sparsely  inhabited ; 
away  on  the  horizon,  bounded  by  bizarre-shaped  moun- 
tains capped  with  snow,  lie  small  towns;  groups  of 
round  umbrella  pines  give  rare  touches  of  deeper  colour 
to  the  surrounding  monotonous  monochrome,  which 
changes  in  winter  from  its  sandy  shade  to  an  irregular 
expanse  of  blinding  white  snow.  An  elevated  straight 
road  leads  from  the  station  to  the  city,  which  is  encircled 
by  walls,  forty  feet  high,  having  a gateway  at  regular 
intervals  between  towers,  of  which  there  are  over  eighty, 
with  a guardian  at  each,  who  acts  as  policeman  and 
customs  official.  An  uneven  plain,  covered  with  debris 
and  broken  boulders,  extends  on  every  side,  and  in  a 
siege,  one  might  say  that  Avila  would  try  every 
resource  of  an  enemy. 

On  the  site  of  the  ancestral  mansion  of  the  Cepeda 
family  is  the  church  of  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Friars; 
the  facade  of  this  building  is  in  baroque  style,  yet  not 
unpleasing  nor  too  ornate,  and  is  formed  of  solid  blocks 
of  granite  with  a statue  of  “ La  Santa  ” in  a niche  over 
the  main  entrance.  The  interior  consists  of  one  nave 
with  side  chapels  and  a transept.  On  the  retablo  of  the 
High  Altar,  below  the  figures  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
St.  Teresa  is  represented  between  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  Joseph.  In  the  left  transept,  beside  the  altar 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  there  is  a door  which 
leads  into  the  chapel  of  “La  Santa,”  which  is  very 
small  and  in  Churrigueresque  style.  An  inscription 
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here  tells  us  that  it  is  the  room  in  which  the  Saint  was 
born ; a large  statue  of  St.  Teresa,  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated artist,  Gregorio  Hernandez,  represents  the 
Mystical  Doctor  in  one  of  her  frequent  ecstasies,  and  is 
greatly  venerated  by  the  Avilese  as  well  as  strangers ; it 
is  an  excellent  copy  of  the  likeness  of  St.  Teresa  as  left 
by  those  who  knew  her.  She  was  “ above  middle 
height  and  had  a rounded  figure,  a soft  round  face  with 
vivacious  dark  eyes  that  became  very  grave  at  times, 
well-marked  eyebrows  on  a broad  handsome  forehead, 
a small  nose,  a well-shaped  mouth  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  face,  and  wavy  dark  hair.  She  had  a very 
pleasing,  mild  expression  by  which  everyone  was 
greatly  attracted  to  her.” 

A door  in  this  chapel,  facing  the  one  from  the  church, 
leads  into  a smaller  room  or  oratory  in  which  some  relics 
of  the  Saint  are  treasured.  There  is  the  index-finger  of 
her  right  hand ; the  big  stick  that  she  usually  carried 
with  her  on  her  journeys;  a rosary  given  to  her  by  one 
of  her  brothers ; one  of  her  sandals,  and  some  of  her 
letters.  Another  small  door  near  the  altar  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the  church,  affords  egress  to  the 
“ Huerta  de  la  Santa,”  which  is  merely  a small  yard 
with  a few  beds  of  flowers,  but  which  undoubtedly  was 
the  play-ground  of  St.  Teresa  as  a child,  where  she 
erected  her  little  monasteries  and  churches,  strange  pre- 
monitory sign  of  after  events  ! The  monastery  and 
church  of  “ La  Santa  ” were  built  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Duke  of  Olivares,  favourite  of  Philip  IV., 
and  were  taken  possession  of  by  a community  of  Dis- 
eased Carmelite  Friars  on  October  15th,  1638,  the  prin- 
cipal feast  of  St.  Teresa  of  Jesus. 

The  Convent  of  “ La  Encarnacion,”  in  which  St. 
Teresa  became  a Carmelite  and  lived  for  twenty-seven 
years,  is  outside  the  walls  of  Avila,  to  the  northern  side 
of  the  surrounding  plain,  and  is  an  agreeable  break  in 
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the  bare  rocky  landscape,  although  it  offers  nothing  to 
attract  the  eye  of  an  artist.  The  church  was  restored  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  in  baroque  style.  A large 
alto-relievo  in  wood,  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation, 
is  to  the  left  of  the  facade ; the  interior,  of  one  nave,  ends 
in  a rotunda  with  dome,  the  transept  cutting  through  to 
each  side.  To  the  left,  there  is  a short  passage  which 
leads  to  the  cell  occupied  by  the  Saint  when  she  lived 
here;  this  has  been  enlarged  and  made  into  a chapel. 
In  the  garden  of 'the  convent,  enclosed  by  high  massive 
walls,  a chapel  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  humble 
dwelling  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  whilst  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  nuns.  Various  relics  of  “La  Santa”  are  kept  at 
“La  Encarnacion,”  among  these  being  a crucifix  which 
exhales  a sweet  odour,  a paper  with  her  signature,  and  a 
piece  of  cloth  from  her  habit. 

“ Las  Madres  ” is  the  name  by  which  St. 
Teresa’s  first  foundation  is  generally  known  at 
Avila,  though  its  official  title  is  “ San  Jos4.” 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  simple  and  grace- 
ful, with  a porch  formed  of  three  arches  on  slender 
columns  with  Corinthian  bases.  A beautiful  group  in 
white  marble  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Holy  Child,  chiselled 
by  the  famous  sculptor  Giraldo,  is  over  the  central  arch. 
To  the  right  is  the  original  smaller  church  of  St.  Teresa’s 
time,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul ; it  has  been  restored  and  em- 
bellished but  is  seldom  used.  The  interior  of  St. 
Joseph’s  church  consists  of  one  nave  with  the  sanctuary 
raised  above  the  level  by  half  a dozen  steps,  and  three 
chapels  at  each  side.  The  architect  was  Francisco 
Mora,  a faithful  disciple  of  Herrera,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing has  rather  a severe  and  majestic  air  although  of 
medium  proportions.  The  lateral  chapels  have  some 
interesting  tombs  and  are  enriched  with  costly  marbles; 
Lorenzo  Cepeda,  brother  of  the  Saint,  is  interred  in  one ; 
in  another,  that  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  is  the  family  of 
the  founder  of  this  chapel,  the  noble  Don  Francisco 
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Guillamas  Velasquez,  the  treasurer  of  three  successive 
Queens  of  Spain ; in  niches  at  the  side  are  finely  sculp- 
tured figures  of  the  founder  and  his  consort,  kneeling, 
and  garbed  in  the  costume  of  the  time.  The  High  Altar 
is  very  handsome  and  has  a large  statue  of  St.  Joseph 
above,  carrying  the  Divine  Infant ; at  each  side  there  is  a 
fine  painting,  the  one  to  the  left  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on 
whose  feast,  August  24th,  this  first  convent  of~Discalced 
Carmelite  nuns  was  inaugurated.  In  the  choir  is  preserved 
the  stall  occupied  by  “La  Santa”  when  she  was  first 
Prioress  of  the  house ; at  present  it  serves  as  a seat  for 
her  image,  which  is  a beautiful  piece  of  sculpture. 

The  Carmelite  nun  at  “San  Jos6”  who  kindly  gave  us 
all  the  information  we  needed,  spoke  English  and 
French  perfectly;  we  could  not  see  her  face,  but  her 
frank,  bright  voice  was  very  cheerful  and  attractive. 
Later,  we  heard  that  her  father  had  been  Spanish  Am- 
bassador in  London  and  Brussels.  As  a recuerdo,  she 
gave  us  some  nuts  from  a tree  planted  in  the  grounds  by 
St.  Teresa.  We  regretted  that  the  intense  cold,  to 
which  we  were  not  inured,  drove  us  away  so  soon  from 
this  delightful  old  city,  full  of  fragrant  memories  and  of 
dignified  dwellings  with  escutcheons  over  the  handsome 
stone  entrances,  and  the  old-world  homely-shaped  win- 
dows, which  came  as  a pleasing  surprise,  in  each  of  the 
clean  streets  and  small  plazas  at  Avila. 

The  Cathedral  is  beautiful  in  its  exterior,  which  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  town,  and  also  in  its 
interior,  with  its  double  ambulatory  around  the  choir,  its 
several  shrines  each  with  its  special  clients — the  fine  carv- 
ing on  the  large  screen-wall  which,  as  in  most  Spanish 
Gothic  churches,  makes  the  sanctuary  a Holy  of  Holies 
of  Christian  worship;  above  all,  is  it  beautiful  in  that 
atmosphere  of  pious  recollection  imparted  to  it  from  the 
incense  of  prayer  which  has  sanctified  it  during  cen- 
turies. Other  noble  churches  with  their  interesting 
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monuments  are  worthy  of  an  especial  visit,  such  as  that 
of  Santo  Tomas  belonging  to  the  splendid  Dominican 
monastery  to  which  that  grand  Queen  of  Spain,  Isabel 
la  Catdlica,  used  to  come  to  pass  a few  days  in  devotions 
near  the  tomb  of  her  only  son,  the  Infante  Don  Juan ; or 
the  magnificent  basilica  of  San  Vincente,  a perfect 
Romanesque  temple  dating  from  the  nth  century,  or 
San  Pedro  in  the  Plaza  del  Alcazar,  a parish  church  near 
the  Convent  of  San  Jos£. 

Many  relics  of  “La  Santa”  are  treasured  at  San  Jose  : 
her  leather  girdle ; her  earthenware  mug ; a cane  lute ; a 
small  drum;  her  “Abecedarium  spiritualis” — book  of 
devotions  with  her  notes ; an  original  letter,  and  her  col- 
lar-bone, besides  the  coffin  which  enclosed  her  holy  body 
during  the  months  that  it  was  interred  in  the  choir  at 
St.  Joseph’s.  But  the  shrine  of  the  Saint  is  at  Alba  de 
Tormes,  and  one  can  hardly  be  in  Spain  without  making 
a short  visit  to  this  little  place,  which  is  but  a short  drive 
of  nine  miles  or  so  from  Salamanca ; or  one  can  go  to  it 
also  by  train,  though  the  station  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  and  the  small  coaches  for  conveyance  of 
passengers  are  not  comfortable,  as  the  road  is  uneven 
and  full  of  ruts.  A magnificent  church  will  enshrine  the 
great  mystic  Saint,  whose  relics  at  present  are  over  the 
High  Altar  in  the  convent. 

The  body  of  St.  Teresa  has  remained  flexible  and  ex- 
hales a sweet  odour ; it  is  in  a silver  reliquary  which  is 
placed  in  a tomb  of  jasper  constructed  in  the  wall  of  the 
altar;  her  heart  is  in  a precious  crystal  globe,  and  the 
wound  made  by  the  angel  in  the  terrible  ordeal  of  “trans- 
verberation”  which  the  Saint  suffered  whilst  she  was  in 
her  first  convent  of  the  Incarnation,  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly. One  of  her  arms  is  in  another  reliquary,  and 
these  two  most  treasured  objects  are  enshrined  close  to 
the  High  Altar  in  the  nuns’  oratory  at  the  back  of  the 
sanctuary.  Alba  is  the  centre  of  pilgrimages  to  the 
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glorious  Patroness  of  Spain,  and  it  will  increase  event- 
ually in  size  and  importance,  yet  Avila  seems  her  real 
shrine,  for  the  major  part  of  her  life  was  passed  in  it,  and 
it  was  there  she  began  the  great  mission  confided  to  her 
by  her  Divine  Spouse  which  was  to  have  such  wide- 
reaching  effects  through  the  entire  world. 


HOLY  WEEK  AT  FONTARABIA. 


“rpHE  most  noble,  loyal,  and  valorous  city  of  Fuenter- 

J.  rabia,”  as  it  is  designated  in  old  histories  and  an- 
nals of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  re- 
markable towns  in  Spain.  Some  authors  date  its  foun- 
dation to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  by  Vamba,  King 
of  the  Goths,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  positive 
assertion  on  the  subject.  Its  name,  signifying  “ Ra- 
ging Fountain,”  was  probably  a corruption  of  Arabic, 
for  it  was  thus  styled  before  the  reign  of  Sancho  the 
Wise,  King  of  Navarre  from  1150  till  1194.  This  king 
had  the  fortress  built  which  was  reconstructed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Charles  V.,  and  has  since  been 
called  Charles’s  Castle ; it  is  now  a complete  ruin,  a 
massive,  square,  prison-like  building,  beautified  only  by 
the  ivy  and  other  piants  festooning  the  masonry,  which 
in  some  parts  is  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  town  itself 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  their  quarters  in 
the  old  streets  leading  to  the  port  are  a series  of  pictures 
which  delight  the  eye  of  an  artist. 

To  the  ordinary  tourist  flying  past  in  the  express  or 
in  a motor  to  San  Sebastian,  Fontarabia  may  seem  an 
out-of-date  village,  of  interest  only  to  the  archaeologist, 
but  to  an  observant,  educated  traveller,  sated  with  beauty 
of  nature  in  divers  lands,  this  little  “ cittk”  of  the 
Basque  country,  one  of  the  entrances  to  Northern  Spain, 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  its  perfection  of  site  and 
colouring.  In  the  foreground  the  Lower  Pyrenees 
with  their  lights  and  shades — stretches  of  gorse 
and  purple  heather — patches  of  parched  grass  and 
dry,  thirsty  earth,  and  cool  glens  here  and  there 
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of  gigantic  ferns  and  wild  shrubs.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  embedded  like  mosaics,  in  their 
infinite  revelry  of  colouring,  nestle  small  towns 
and  villages — Irun,  Hendaya,  Biarritz  further  off  with 
Le  Boneau,  Cape  Breton,  etc.,  extending  along  the 
shores  of  the  Cantabrian  Sea.  St.  Jean-de-Luz  lies  on  a 
small  bay  just  behind  the  hill  of  Abadie;  the  fine  links 
here,  considered  by  some  the  best  in  France,  attract  golf 
amateurs  from  Great  Britain  as  well  as  from  different 
neighbouring  countries. 

The  small  French  peninsula  of  Ondarreitz,  a seeming 
trespasser  in  Spanish  waters,  at  low  tide  allows  one  to 
cross  between  France  and  Spain  almost  dryshod,  for  its 
hillocks  of  clean  white  sand  would  touch  Iberian  ground 
but  for  a tiny  channel  a yard  or  two  wide.  Not  too  safe, 
however,  to  venture  far  in  this  semi-neutral  ground,  for 
the  tide  rolls  in  swiftly  and  high,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  a narrow  line  of  foam  alone  marks  the  boundary. 

At  two  periods  of  the  year,  Fontarabia,  generally  so 
peaceful,  and  even  somnolent,  were  it  not  for  the  variety 
of  nature’s  moods,  is  full  of  a stirring  crowd  gathered 
from  France  and  all  parts  of  Northern  Spain.  These 
periods  are  Holy  Week  and  the  first  week  of  September, 
in  preparation  for  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  Patroness  of  the  town,  especially  since  her  mani- 
fest protection  during  the  great  siege  the  “ cittk”  sus- 
tained in  1638  against  the  French  under  Cond£.  It  is 
Holy  Week,  the  first  of  these  annual  events,  that  we 
shall  try  to  describe  here,  a season  fraught  with  interest 
and  touching  memory  for  every  Christian. 

The  ceremonies  begin  on  Palm  Sunday  with  the  bless- 
ing and  procession  of  the  palms  in  the  parish  church,  a 
beautiful  old  Gothic  structure  lovely  in  all  its  details, 
even  though  much  transformed  by  the  Renaissance. 
The  chanting  of  the  Passion  gains  in  strength  by  a 
powerful  choir  of  male  voices  which  join  the  individual 
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parts  of  the  celebrants,  and  one  can  hardly  refrain  from 
trembling  at  the  intensity  of  hatred  in  the  clamour  of  the 
Jews:  “ Crucifigatur  ! Crucifigatur  !** 

In  the  afternoon,  after  Vespers,  several  hundred  men 
and  women,  tertiaries  of  St.  Francis,  come  to  escort  the 
figure  of  Christ  carrying  the  Cross,  to  the  different 
stations  marked  en  route  till  they  reach  the  Franciscan 
Monastery  a little  more  than  a mile  outside  the  town. 
This  is  a very  imposing  procession,  all  walking  in  per- 
fect silence,  first  the  men,  each  with  his  dark-brown 
scapular  and  white  cord  around  the  waist,  serious  and 
recollected,  four  of  them  bearing  the  Divine  Figure  bent 
under  the  Cross.  The  entire  community  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans follows,  singing  suitable  hymns  on  the  Passion, 
and  then  after  the  clergy  a long  ciowded  line  of  women. 
At  each  of  the  Stations  signalled  by  a cross  over  some 
house,  a halt  is  made  and  the  prayers  for  the  special 
Station  piously  said  bv  all.  In  wet  weather  the  Way  of 
the  Cross  is  made  in  the  church. 

The  next  public  ceremony  takes  place  on  Maundy 
Thursday.  Before  High  Mass,  to  the  strains  of  a slow 
solemn  march  on  the  organ,  fifteen  Roman  Guards  enter 
the  church.  Clad  in  mail  and  helmet  as  legionaries  of 
the  Roman  army,  these  stalwart  Basque  fishermen  and 
labourers  portray  the  character  to  life,  for  their  faces, 
completely  shaven  according  to  their  custom,  are 
bronzed  and  hardened  by  exposure,  their  chests  broad 
and  strong,  their  arms  and  legs  of  muscular  sinew.  The 
two  leaders  mark  time  by  strokes  of  their  sword  against 
their  shield,  the  others,  by  tapping  the  floor  with  their 
lance;  their  left  hand  on  the  hip,  they  walk  up  the  aisle 
slowly,  majestically,  like  their  ancestors  might  have 
done  after  a victory.  During  Mass  they  stand  perfectly 
immovable,  as  if  turned  to  stone,  only  coming  to  life 
when  they  form  a guard  of  honour  to  escort  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  to  the  altar  of  repose.  This  altar  is  richly 
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decorated  and  arranged  with  great  effect  by  screens  of 
canvas  painted  to  represent  a cathedral  whose  rows  of 
carved  columns  close  in  perspective  around  the  golden 
tabernacle,  which  shines  out  in  a misty  distance. 

There  is  a slight  rustle  and  a flash  of  light  as  an 
angel,  standing  on  a large  silver  star,  comes  down 
from  the  ceiling,  bows  to  the  priest  and  hands  him  the 
key  of  the  tabernacle ; then  another  rustle  as  he  goes  up 
again,  whilst  two  others  advance  slowly  from  the  side 
and  stand  bowed  in  adoration  before  the  altar.  The 
priest  carries  the  key  on  a gold  chain  until  Mass  the  next 
day,  when  he  consumes  in  holy  sacrifice  the  Divine 
Prisoner  of  Love.  Curtains  are  drawn  across  the  win- 
dows, and  the  old  church  remains  in  solemn  gloom  ex- 
cept for  the  brilliance  radiating  from  the  altar  of  repose. 
After  a while  the  people  leave,  but  six  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers keep  watch,  three  on  each  side  near  the  Tabernacle, 
facing  each  other,  perfectly  still,  one  hand  on  the  hip, 
the  other  holding  their  lance ; at  long  intervals  at  a given 
signal,  they  change  their  lance  from  one  hand  to  the 
other.  And  thus  they  remain,  all  day  and  night,  reliev- 
ing guard  each  hour,  but  always  to  the  number  of  six. 

The  statues,  representing  different  figures  in  the  Pas- 
sion, which  are  to  be  borne  in  procession  in  the  evening, 
are  left  in  the  church,  and  it  is  edifying  to  see  the  mothers 
leading  their  little  ones  to  each  in  turn,  and  explaining 
the  part  of  each  in  the  greatest  tragedy  ever  enacted. 
Surely,  the  impression  thus  made  on  the  young  minds 
and  hearts  partly  explains  the  staunch  faith  so  strongly 
rooted  in  the  Basque  people  ? 

The  evening  service  of  Maundy  Thursday  is  very  im- 
oressive.  Twelve  fishermen,  taking  the  part  of  the 
Apostles,  are  seated  in  a double  row  in  the  sanctuary, 
they  wear  mantles  and  togas  of  every  hue — green,  red, 
violet,  etc.,  and  carry  a symbol  characteristic  of  their 
position  or  martyrdom — for  example,  St.  Peter  has  the 
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keys,  St.  Andrew  his  cross,  and  so  on.  The  Gospel  is 
sung,  after  which  the  priest,  with  a long  towel  tied  round 
his  waist,  and  hanging  down  at  the  sides  over  his  lace 
alb,  kneels  before  each  of  the  Apostles  in  turn,  pouring 
water  over  their  feet  which  he  dries  and  kisses  devoutly, 
giving  an  alms  to  each  before  going  to  the  next. 

Then  a sermon  is  preached  in  Spanish  by  one  of  the 
Franciscan  Friars  on  the  great  Commandment  of 
Charity,  and  although  many  of  those  present  barely  un- 
derstand a word  of  his  discourse  (speaking  only  the 
Basque  dialect),  the  whole  congregation  listens  in  silent, 
attentive  admiration. 

And  now  the  procession  is  formed  : first  walk  the 
school  children  with  lighted  tapers,  under  the  care  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  a boy  about  14  years  of  age, 
wearing  a gilded  helmet,  cuirass  and  shield,  with  white 
wings  outstretched,  and  holding  high  a brilliant  sword. 
Several  hundred  men  follow  with  thick  candles  a yard 
or  two  long;  a thousand  lights  scintillate,  casting  soft 
reflections  on  the  stone  pillars  and  walls,  and  deepening 
the  mysterious  darkness  of  the  naves.  Accompanied  by 
a band  playing  solemn  music  and  by  the  measured  tramp 
of  the  soldiers,  the  procession  goes  down  the  “Calle 
Mayor,”  a picturesque  street  dating  from  the  middle 
ages. 

The  first  figures  carried  by  six  tertiaries,  with  brown 
hoods  covering  their  heads,  are  those  of  the  “Agony  in 
the  Garden”  : an  angel  offering  the  chalice  to  our  Lord, 
the  Apostles  surround  this;  then  follow  ten  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  beating  time  with  their  lances,  in  con- 
tinuous movement.  Afterwards  are  : “Christ  tied  to  the 
Pillar,”  which  is  carried  by  penitents  in  violet  garments, 
“Veronica”  holding  her  veil  with  the  imprint  on  it  of 
the  Holy  Face,  and  escorted  by  the  “Carabineros,”  or 
Customs  officials,  with  rifles  reversed  and  shako  hang- 
ing on  their  back  from  the  chin-strap  around  their  neck, 
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an  uncomfortable  little  arrangement  which  does  not 
seem  to  disturb  their  recollected  expression,  then  the 
figure  of  “ Christ  bearing  the  Cross  ” in  a garment  of 
purple  velvet,  and,  last  of  all,  “Our  Lady  of  the  Seven 
Dolours,”  in  black  velvet,  accompanied  by  the  sailors 
off  the  “ MacMahon,”  the  Spanish  guardship. 

The  choir  follows  this  last  figure,  singing  hymns  in 
Spanish  and  Basque  tongue  alternately,  and  after  the 
choir  come  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Mayor,  between  the  commander  of  the“  Mac- 
Mahon” and  the  chief  superintendent  of  the  Customs. 
All  these  carry  lighted  candles.  The  town  police, 
“ Alguaciles,”  sailors  and  “ Carabineros”  close  the 
march ; behind  these  walk  the  women  in  crowds,  and 
without  any  order,  but  in  perfect  silence  and  recollec- 
tion. The  principal  streets  of  the  old  town  are  gone 
through  before  returning  to  the  church,  where  a visit  is 
paid  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  guarded  by  the  Roman 
legionaries. 

On  Good  Friday  morning,  at  six  o’clock,  the  church 
is  packed;  the  denizens  of  every  small  farm  or  cottage 
scattered  on  the  surrounding  mountains  join  the  fisher- 
men and  dwellers  in  the  town.  A sermon  in  Basque  is 
preached  on  the  Passion,  which  is  listened  to  with  awed 
reverence  and  bursts  of  restrained  emotion ; the  Roman 
guards  escort  the  Body  of  the  Saviour  back  to  the  altar, 
standing  to  attention  till  the  end  of  the  Mass  of  the  Pre- 
sanctified, when  they  march  slowly  in  silence  out  of  the 
church. 

For  the  afternoon  ceremonies,  the  town  is  invaded  by 
hosts  of  strangers,  the  trains  from  France  are  over- 
crowded, everv  available  boat  plying  between  Hendaya 
and  Fontarabia  cross  and  re-cross  the  Bidassoa  charged 
with  passengers,  and  motors  arrive  in  such  numbers  that 
they  can  hardly  be  counted.  In  the  church  there  is  not 
even  standing  room.  As  three  o’clock  strikes,  the  organ 
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peals  out  deep,  sonorous  chords,  which  reverberate 
through  the  wide  arches,  causing  a tremor  like  a slight 
earthquake  with  the  rolling  of  thunder  to  shake  the 
whole  edifice.  The  crystal  candelabras  in  the  sanctuary 
leap  into  sudden  life,  illuminating  with  their  electric 
light  the  Calvary  elected  in  front  of  the  altar  : Jesus  on 
the  Cross,  guarded  by  Roman  soldiers — to  the  right, 
Mary  Magdalen,  to  the  left,  St.  John — a little  further 
off,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  before  her,  a catafalque, 
with  a glass  coffin  ornamented  with  gilt  work  finely 
carved. 

Absolute  stillness  prevails  in  the  assembly;  the  tab- 
leau is  perfect;  we  are  truly  present  on  Mount  Calvary,, 
and  our  heart  is  seized  as  in  a vice  of  remorse  and 
anguish  at  this  painful,  pitiful  sight,  the  result  of  our 
guilt  and  thoughtlessness.  Whilst  the  choir  sings  the 
last  words  of  our  Saviour,  signs  of  emotion  can  be 
noticed  even  among  the  gay  visitors,  simply  attracted 
here  through  curiosity. 

A Franciscan  preaches  on  the  Sorrows  of  our  Lady 
in  simple  words  full  of  feeling,  which  penetrate  the 
heart.  When  he  speaks  of  the  descent  from  the  Cross, 
he  cries  out : “Let  us  give  back  her  Son  to  this  sorrow- 
ing Mother  ! Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  take 
down  the  body  of  our  Redeemer  !”  Two  men  advance 
and  mount  the  ladders  placed  against  the  crucifix.  The 
preacher  continues  : “ Show  the  people  the  glorious 
title  affixed  to  the  Cross  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns  on  the 
Head  of  our  Saviour,  and  then  give  these  to  our  Lg,dy  !” 
Two  of  the  Franciscans  take  the  inscription  and  Crown 
of  Thorns  from  the  two  disciples,  show  them  to  the 
people,  and  lay  them  respectfully  at  the  feet  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

“ Detach  the  right  Hand,”  continues  the  voice  from 
the  pulpit.  “ Detach  that  Hand  which  cured  the  ills  of 
suffering  humanity;  detach  the  left  Hand  which  turned 
away  the  wicked,  and  which  will  punish  them  in  the  next 
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world  I Pull  out  the  cruel  nails  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
enlarge  those  terrible  gaping  wounds. 

In  solemn  silence  the  hammer  sounds  dolefully,  as  the 
nails  are  taken  from  each  hand ; the  arms  are  jointed  and 
fall  heavily  to  the  side  of  the  body,  like  those  of  a corpse, 
then  the  feet  are  liberated;  the  Friars  show  the  nails  to 
the  people,  and  then  lay  them  before  our  Blessed  Lady. 

And  now,”  the  preacher  goes  on,  “ lower  that 
Sacred  Body  and  carry  it  to  the  Senora.”  The  figure  is 
gently  lowered  by  means  of  a sheet  and  received  by  the 
priests  and  Franciscans,  who  show  it  to  the  people  and 
hold  it  before  the  sorrowing  Virgin.  “ Who  struck 
Him?  Who  crucified  Him?”  demands  the  orator,  in 
an  accent  of  sincere  grief.  “ It  was  you  ...  It  was 
I . . . Forgive  us,  dear  Lady,  we  will  obey  your  Son, 
our  Master,  for  the  future;  we  will  keep  His  command- 
ments. . . . Forgive  us,  Senora ! . . . But  this 
sight  is  too  harrowing  for  the  Blessed  Mother.  Place 
the  Sacred  Body  in  the  coffin.”  The  figure  of  Christ  is 
reverently  put  into  the  glass  case  and  a lace  drapery 
thrown  over  it. 

This  scene  has  made  a deep  impression  on  the  spec- 
tators. Everyone  seems  touched;  many  are  in  tears, 
others  try  to  stifle  their  sobs.  Those  who  came  with 
little  or  no  faith  in  their  heart,  look  awed,  scared,  one 
might  say,  at  this  realistic  representation  of  that  sublime 
event  which  happened  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
the  sacrifice  offered  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God. 

As  the  Apostles  had  kept  out  of  sight  on  the  first  Good 
Friday,  they  are  all,  except  the  beloved  Disciple,  ex- 
cluded from  the  procession  which  forms  the  funeral 
cortege  of  the  Divine  Saviour.  This  is  a wonderful 
sight,  as  it  goes  slowly  down  the  Calle  Mayor — the  sea 
of  human  beings  undulating  the  old  streets  like  a huge 
wave  kept  within  bounds  by  the  rows  of  high,  quaint 
houses  at  each  side,  and  the  whole  population  of  Fonta- 
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rabia  is  to  be  seen,  for,  if  unable  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
cession, they  are  at  least  interested  witnesses.  From 
every  window,  from  every  balcony,  they  look  on,  and  as 
each  statue  passes,  hats  are  doffed  and  heads  bowed,  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  frequently  made,  and  almost  like  a 
gentle  breeze  borne  along  continuously  are  the  sacred 
names  piously  repeated,  “ Jesu  ! Maria!” 

On  Holy  Saturday  the  Roman  Soldiers  are  again 
posted  in  the  Sanctuary.  The  Gloria  is  intoned,  the 
bells  peal  forth  joyously  the  news  of  the  Resurrection. 
Suddenly  above  the  altar  Christ  appears  triumphant; 
the  legionaries  fall  as  if  they  were  shot,  the  lances  drop 
from  their  nerveless  hands,  and  their  helmets  roll  along 
the  stone  floor ; they  remain  helpless,  inert  for  a few 
minutes,  until  the  centurion  rises  and  touches  each  of 
them  with  his  sword;  they  are  conquered,  converted  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  on  their  knees  they  piously  re- 
main till  the  end  of  the  Mass,  when  they  march  out  of 
the  church  with  quick  step  in  time  to  a lively  air  played 
on  the  organ.  This  little  scene  is  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  children,  who  crane  their  necks  to  note 
every  detail,  proud  and  delighted  with  it  all,  as  if 
thoroughly  understanding  its  significance. 

Easter  Sunday,  “la  Pascua,”  dawns,  and  in  what 
magnificence  ! Sunsets  are  more  remarkable  elsewhere, 
but  nowhere  have  we  seen  such  sunrises  as  at  Fonta- 
rabia,  and  on  this  Easter  Sunday  in  April  we  have  been 
favoured  with  one  of  the  most  glorious.  From  over  the 
Hill  of  Abadie  a pale,  soft  gleam  first  appears,  opening 
the  skies,  which,  within  an  hour  or  two,  will  disclose  all 
their  treasures  of  light  and  colour — every  imaginable 
hue  issuing  in  wide,  stretching  bands,  embracing  the 
j summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  casting  a radiance  delicate 
as  satin  across  the  Bay  to  the  Faro,  make  the  shimmering 
waters  a reflection  of  exquisite  beauty.  Only  the  lightest 
tints  are  to  be  seen,  palest  blues  and  greens  and  helio- 
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tropes  gilt  edged  with  the  approaching  entry  of  the  sun 
on  to  a new  day.  The  Bidassoa  lies  still  in  the  shade  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  its  calm,  clear  blue  deepening 
into  darker  tones  close  to  the  banks  of  its  islands,  and 
along  the  bar  of  the  estuary,  where  it  mingles  with  the 
bay.  No  angry  clouds  to  portend  the  storm  ; no  galerna 
need  be  feared.  It  is  a peaceful,  glad  nature  offering 
homage  of  all  its  delights  to  the  Lord  of  the  universe  on 
this  glorious  day  of  His  Resurrection. 

And  now  we  are  going  to  assist  at  a ceremony,  foreign 
to  our  usual  ideas  of  decorum  and  essentially  character- 
istic of  the  piety  of  these  faithful  southern  children  of 
the  Church.  In  a garden  overlooking  the  sea  the 
Blessed  Virgin  awaits  the  resurrection  of  her  Son ; her 
mourning  veils  have  been  put  away,  and  she  is  now 
arrayed  in  festal  attire,  standing  in  the  midst  of  flowers 
and  lights,  with  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  incoming  tide 
adding  a sweet  note  of  musical  cadence.  Eleven  of  the 
Apostles  surround  our  Lady,  the  twelfth,  the  traitor,  has 
already  left  this  world  for  eternity. 

Suddenly,  faintly,  from  the  distance,  are  heard  hymns 
of  praise — it  is  Christ  risen — the  Blessed  Sacrament 
which  is  borne  along  the  illuminated  streets  escorted  by 
hundreds  of  men,  with  the  Mayor  and  civic  officials,  all 
carrying  lighted  candles. 

As  the  procession  approaches,  the  statue  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  is  taken  out  to  meet  it;  thrice  her  bearers  kneel 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  thrice  Mary  bends  with 
them  to  adore  her  beloved  Son.  One  of  the  clergy  in- 
tones the  Regina  Coeli,  which  the  whole  cortege  chants 
with  joyful  enthusiasm ; all  hearts  seem  to  be  overflow- 
ing with  love  and  gratitude.  Then,  with  our  dear  Lady 
leading  the  way  and  accompanied  by  the  Apostles,  the 
procession  returns  to  the  church,  to  the  music  by  the 
band  of  the  Spanish  royal  march. 

The  fine  old  church  is  ablaze  with  lights,  the  sanctuary 
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brilliant  with  crystal  and  gold.  All  Fontarabia  is  pre- 
sent notwithstanding  the  early  hour,  and  in  profound 
silence  and  reverence  the  congregation  receives  the 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  immediately  after 
which  High  Mass  is  begun. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  week  make  an  indelible  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  but  it  is  the  last  ceremony,  the 
meeting  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son — to  represent  the 
tradition  generally  accepted,  as  most  probably  before 
His  apparition  to  Magdalen,  the  sinner,  whose  great 
love  brought  her  the  grace  of  repentance  and  high  sanc- 
tity, the  beloved  Master  would  have  greeted  His  de- 
voted, stainless  Mother — this  last  ceremony  is  what 
penetrates  and  leaves  a touching  memory  in  the  heart. 

The  fishermen  and  peasants  of  the  Basque  country 
have  a childlike  faith  and  intuition,  which  grasp  with 
loving  accuracy  things  inexplicable  by  logic  or  philo- 
sophy, and  to  witness  their  sincere  piety  is  a tonic  and 
happy  refreshment  for  the  soul. 


ST.  PETER’S  CHAINS,  ROME. 

“ Hoc  Domini  Templum  Petro  fuit  ante  dicatum ; 
Tertius  Antistes  Sixtus  sacraverat  olim, 

Civili  bello  destructum  post  fuit  ipsum 
Eudoxia  quidem  totum  renovavit  ibidem. 

Pelagius  rursus  sacravit  Papa  beatus, 

Corpora  sanctorum  condens  ibi  Machabeorum, 
Apposuit  Petri  pretiosa  ligamina  ferri 
Illustris  mulier,  quae  detulit  ab  Hierusalem 
Et  quibus  est  Petrus  Neronis  tempore  vinctus. 
Augusti  mensis  celebrantus  festa  calendis, 

Quique  hue  accesserint  lavantur  crimina  cuncta.  ” 

rr*HE  above  inscription  in  the  Basilica  of  San  Pietro 
J.  in  Vincoli,  Rome,  might  be  called  the  history  in  epi- 
graph of  this  remarkable  church,  built  by  the  Empress 
Eudoxia  to  enshrine  the  chains  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  The  reason  for  this  site  being  chosen  for  the 
Eudoxian  Basilica  was  the  tradition  that  an  oratory 
already  existed  there  since  12 1,  in  which  was  kept  the 
chain  that  had  bound  St.  Peter  in  the  Mamertine  Prison, 
of  which  the  story  is  given  further  on. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  read  how  during  the 
night  “ Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  soldiers  bound 

with  two  chains And  behold  an  Angel  of  the 

Lord  stood  by  him  : and  a light  shined  in  the  room  : and 
he,  striking  Peter  on  the  side,  raised  him  up,  saying  : 
Arise  quickly.  And  the  chains  fell  from  off  his  hands.” 
These  chains,  bought  from  the  prison  warders,  were 
treasured  by  the  Christians,  and  were  greatly  reverenced 
from  the  earliest  ages  at  Jerusalem  and  throughout  the 
East,  as  is  written  by  the  Greek  historians  and  apologists 
of  those  times. 

About  the  year  439,  Juvenal,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
gave  these  chains  to  Eudoxia,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  the  Younger;  the  pious  Empress  placed 

* St.  Peter  in  Chains  is  the  titulus  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines. 
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one  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Constantinople 
and  sent  the  other  to  Rome  to  her  daughter  Eudoxia, 
spouse  of  Valentinian  III.  The  Acts  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Pope  St.  Alexander  I,  which  are  recognised  as  auth- 
entic by  Enschemus,  Baronius,  and  others,  give  the 
account  of  the  chain  that  bound  St.  Peter  whilst  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Rome.  When  the  Apostle  was  put  in 
the  Mamertine  Prison,  “ Carcere  Mamertino,”  where 
St.  Paul  already  was,  he  was  attached  by  a chain  to 
the  wall,  and  remained  in  this  horrible  dungeon  for 
eight  or  nine  months,  until  his  glorious  martyrdom, 
converting  his  jailers  and  causing  a miraculous  source 
to  spring  up  with  which  to  baptise  his  neophytes.  This 
well  still  exists  and,  though  only  a foot  deep,  never 
overflows  and  never  diminishes,  no  matter  what  quantity 
of  water  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Peter,  the  iron  bonds  of  his 
captivity  were  carefully  hidden  by  his  disciples  and 
brought  to  public  notice  again  in  an  interesting  way. 
Pope  St.  Alexander  I,  having  converted  Hermes, 
Prefect  of  Rome,  with  his  family  and  a large  number 
of  notable  personages,  was  cast  into  prison  by  the  order 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Whilst  in  prison  the  saintly 
Pope  converted  Balbina,  who  afterwards,  like  her 
father,  St.  Quirinus,  won  the  martyr’s  crown.  Balbina 
in  her  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  the  Faith,  as  also  for  her 
miraculous  restoration  to  health  by  the  venerable  Pontiff, 
never  wearied  in  kissing  his  prison  bonds.  St.  Alex- 
ander, reproaching  her  for  this  mark  of  respect,  bade 
her  rather  find  the  Chains  of  St.  Peter,  which  she  might 
revere  as  much  as  she  desired.  Balbina,  after  a good 
deal  of  trouble,  was  fortunate  in  her  search  and  confided 
the  precious  relics  to  Theodora,  sister  of  St.  Hermes, 
the  martyred  Prefect  of  Rome,  and  this  pious  lady 
placed  them  in  an  oratory  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  where  they  were  at 
once  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  St.  Bede 
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the  Venerable,  writing  in  the  seventh  century,  speaks 
of  the  chains  in  connection  with  St.  Balbina  and  St. 
Alexander. 

The  Empress  Eudoxia,  when  given  the  chain  from 
Jerusalem,  placed  it  with  the  one  already  in  Rome  and 
erected  the  splendid  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula 
to  enshrine  the  precious  relics.  This  was  in  442,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Pope  St.  Leo  the  Great.  This  temple 
was  rebuilt  by  Adrian  I in  the  eighth  century  and 
restored  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  1503,  for  Cardinal  Giulio 
della  Rovere,  who  was  afterwards  Pope  Julius  II. 

To  commemorate  the  episcopal  jubilee  of  Pope  Pius 
IX,  who  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  in  this  church  on 
Pentecost  Sunday,  1827,  it  was  resolved  in  1876  to  erect 
a monumental  altar  for  the  Chains  of  St.  Peter  that 
might  be  completed  for  the  auspicious  occasion  the 
following  year,  so  on  August  8th,  the  octave  of  the 
feast,  Cardinal  Miecislaus  Ledochowski,  Archbishop  of 
Gnesen  and  Posen,  delegated  by  his  Holiness,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  construction.  A more  suitable 
prelate  could  hardly  have  been  chosen  for  a ceremony 
that  was  intended  to  honour  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
for  Cardinal  Leddchowski  had  not  long  been  liberated 
from  his  imprisonment  of  two  years  at  Ostrowa  for 
defending  the  rights  of  Christ’s  Vicar  on  earth. 

The  greatest  celerity  was  brought  to  bear  to  have  the 
work  done  quickly,  so  that  it  was  completed  in  ten 
months,  and  on  Whit  Sunday,  May  20th,  1877,  the 
titulary  of  the  church,  Cardinal  Simeoni,  Secretary  of 
State  to  Pope  Pius  IX,  assisted  by  Mgr.  Jacoacci, 
Archbishop  of  Erithrea  in  partibus  infidelium,  and 
Abbot  Albert  Passeri,  Vicar-General  C.R.L.,  conse- 
crated the  altar  of  the  Chains  and  the  altar  in  the  lower 
crypt,  as  well  as  the  new  High  Altar  of  the  basilica. 
It  was  an  impressive  ceremony,  and  after  the  sacred 
relics  of  the  Saints  had  been  carried  in  solemn  procession 
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and  enclosed  respectively  in  the  High  Altar  and  the 
altar  of  the  Chains,  Mass  was  sung  by  Abbot  Passed, 
accompanied  by  the  choir  from  the  Sixtine  Chapel. 
After  Vespers  that  afternoon,  the  Chains  of  St.  Peter 
were  translated  from  the  sacristy  to  their  new  “custode,” 
and  the  whole  congregation,  in  which  there  were  royal 
princes,  superiors  generals  of  the  various  religious 
orders,  foreign  and  Italian  prelates  and  the  Canons 
Regular  of  the  Lateran,  accompanied  the  sacred  relics, 
which  were  in  a handsome  glass  case  carried  by  four 
priests. 

This  reliquary  is  kept  in  the  Confession  crypt  just  in 
front  of  and  below  the  High  Altar,  and  during  the 
octave  of  the  feast  the  Chains  are  exposed  for  the  vener- 
ation of  the  faithful,  as  also  on  the  first  Monday  in  Lent 
and  on  July  4th.  On  these  days,  one  of  the  Canons 
Regular,  who  have  charge  of  the  church,  holds  the 
Chains  to  be  kissed  and  touches  them  to  the  neck  of 
each  person,  saying  : “ Through  the  intercession  of  the 
Blessed  Apostle  Peter,  may  God  deliver  thee  from  all 
evil.  Amen.”  There  are  three  keys  of  the  reliquary; 
one  is  kept  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  another  by  the 
Cardinal  Titular  of  the  basilica,  and  the  third  by  the 
Abbot  of  the  Canons  Regular. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  sixth  century,  the  Popes 
gave,  as  an  extraordinary  mark  of  their  favour,  one  or 
two  links  of  these  Chains  to  some  notable  church  or 
Catholic  sovereign ; the  first  example  of  this  gift  being 
made  was  when  Justin  I,  Emperor  of  the  East,  who  had 
reconciled  the  Eastern  Church  to  Rome,  sent  ambassa- 
dors in  519  to  Pope  St.  Hormisdas,  to  obtain  a bit  of 
St.  Peter’s  Chains  as  the  most  precious  thing  he  could 
ask.  Afterwards,  scrapings  of  the  sacred  relics  were 
enclosed  in  small,  costly  reliquaries  in  the  shape  of  keys 
like  those  on  the  Confession  of  St.  Peter,  and  were 
highly  prized  by  the  recipients,  who  carried  these  keys 
around  their  necks  and  obtained  many  striking  favours 
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with  them.  Among  those  who  were  favoured  by  the 
Holy  See  in  this  manner  was  the  spouse  of  Oswy,  King 
of  Northumbria,  in  657,  to  whom  Pope  St.  Vitalian  sent 
a cross  and  a golden  key  containing  a relic  of  the 
Chains. 

Some  of  the  links  detached  as  gifts  have  been  lost 
on  account  of  various  vicissitudes  during  the  past 
centuries,  but  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome  seven 
links  are  preserved  that  were  brought  there  in  1592, 
under  Pope  Clement  VIII,  at  the  request  of  Cardinal 
Sfrondati,  from  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  on  Lake  Como; 
these  links  are  believed  to  be  those  sent  by  Pope  Adrian 
I (772)  to  Didier,  King  of  the  Lombards,  whom  the  holy 
Pontiff  sought  to  appease  in  favour  of  Italy. 

Besides  the  feast  of  the  Chains,  the  Church  celebrates, 
also  on  August  1st,  that  of  the  Seven  Machabees,  whose 
relics  are  enshrined  in  the  lower  crypt.  This  crypt  had 
not  been  comprised  in  the  plan,  but  whilst  digging  to 
make  the  foundations  of  the  High  Altar  just  at  this  spot, 
a marble  sarcophagus  was  discovered  divided  into  seven 
compartments,  each  containing  ashes  and  fragments  of 
bones;  within  the  sarcophagus  there  were  two  leaden 
plates  with  the  inscription  nearly  complete  in  Latin, 
stating  that  “ in  this  are  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the 
Seven  Machabees,  with  their  parents  and  innumerable 
other  Saints.”  This  confirmed  a tradition  that  had 
always  been  held  in  Rome  that  the  remains  of  these 
glorious  martyrs  had  been  deposited  in  this  church 
during  the  sixth  century.  The  sarcophagus  is  in  a lower 
chapel,  and  over  the  altar  there  is  a fresco  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Machabees,  by  Capparoni. 

The  shrine  of  the  Apostle’s  Chains  is  very  handsome, 
enclosed  by  a balustrade  of  Carrara  marble  inlaid  and 
ornamented  with  porphyry,  serpentine,  porta  santa,  fior 
de  persico,  yellow,  red,  and  verd  antiques,  and  alabaster ; 
two  short  flights  of  stairs  lead  to  the  Confession,  the 
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pavement  and  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  every 
variety  of  African  marble  in  symmetrical  designs. 
Above  the  altar  is  the  large  reliquary  in  gilded  metal 
and  crystal,  guarded  by  splendid  bronze  doors,  the  work 
of  Antonio  Pollajuolo  in  the  time  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV; 
these  doors  were  first  used  for  the  safe  in  the  sacristy 
and  brought  to  their  present  position  at  the  translation 
of  the  Chains.  The  artist  Pollajuolo  is  interred  at  the 
foot  of  the  left  aisle;  to  his  skill  in  metal-work  we  owe 
the  bronze  monumental  tombs  of  Popes  Sixtus  IV  and 
Innocent  VIII,  as  also  the  beautiful  candelabra  for  the 
Papal  Altar  in  the  Vatican  Basilica. 

At  each  side  of  the  shrine  is  a niche  with  a marble 
statue  sculptured  by  Jacometti,  one  representing  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  the  other  an  Angel  holding  the 
Chains ; narrow  staircases  near  the  altar  lead  to  the 
chapel  crypt  of  the  Machabee  Martyrs  below.  In  the 
Canons’  choir  behind  the  basilical  altar  there  is  an 
ancient  marble  episcopal  throne  that  dates  from  the 
seventh  century;  the  altar,  erected  in  1876,  has  a dais 
in  the  form  of  a tabernacle  raised  on  four  columns; 
niches  at  each  angle  of  the  entablature  contain  statues 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  work  of  the  sculptors 
Anderlini  and  Aureli. 

The  interior  of  the  basilica  is  handsome,  with  a wide 
nave  divided  from  the  two  aisles  by  fluted  marble 
columns  with  Doric  Capitals;  a slight  want  is  felt  in 
the  waggon-roof,  which,  though  lofty,  has  the  effect 
of  restraint,  out  of  keeping  with  the  spacious  propor- 
tions of  the  remainder.  Over  the  end  altar  of  the 
right  aisle  there  is  a very  fine  painting  of  St.  Margaret 
with  the  dragon,  by  Guercino.  The  lateral  pictures 
in  this  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Angel 
Gabriel  are  by  Annibale  Carracci ; the  chapel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  has  an  ex- 
cellent painting  of  Blessed  Angelo,  C.R.L.,  and  over 
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the  two  altars  in  the  right  aisle  are  a “St.  Augustine  M 
by  Guercino  and  the  “ Deliverance  of  St.  Peter  ’’  by 
Domenichino.  The  epitaph  of  John  II,  who  was  elected 
here  to  the  Papal  dignity  in  532  and  buried  in  this 
church  in  534,  is  on  the  wall  of  the  left  aisle  under  the 
organ.  In  the  left  aisle  the  altar  of  St.  Sebastian  is 
surmounted  by  an  ancient  mosaic  of  the  soldier-martyr, 
offered  in  thanksgiving  by  the  people  of  Rome  in  680 
under  Pope  St.  Agatho.  The  plague  was  carrying  off 
hundreds  daily,  when  a citizen  dreamed  that  St.  Sebas- 
tian appeared  to  him  and  said  that,  if  invoked,  his 
protection  would  save  the  people.  The  Pope  on  being 
told  of  this  had  a procession  made  in  honour  of  the  Saint 
and  the  plague  ceased  at  once ; this  seems  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  invoking  St.  Sebastian  in  times  of  pestil- 
ence and  endemic  disease.  An  antique  fresco  near  the 
main  door  commemorates  this  event. 

Needless  to  say  this  basilica  is  one  of  the  most  visited 
in  Rome  by  the  devout  faithful  on  account  of  its  sacred 
treasures,  but  sightseers  of  every  denomination  also  go 
to  it,  for  its  famous  statue  of  Moses  attracts  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  This  celebrated  sculpture 
by  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  right  transept,  was  executed 
at  the  order  of  Pope  Julius  II  to  form  part  of  the  sepul- 
chral monument  for  himself  to  be  placed  in  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  The  monument  was  never  completed,  and  the 
figure  of  the  great  Lawgiver  which  was  to  be  in  a group 
of  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  raised  in  a lofty  position  of 
about  fifteen  yards  high,  was  placed  here,  in  a narrow 
niche  nearly  level  with  the  floor,  between  four  mediocre 
allegorical  statues  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo,  Michael 
Angelo’s  pupil.  This  statue  is  certainly  a magnificent 
work,  said  to  be  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  sculpture 
since  the  time  of  ancient  Greece.  There  are  critics  who 
find  one  or  the  other  fault  in  it,  and  no  doubt  their 
remarks  are  justified,  for  the  head  does  seem  a trifle  too 
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small  and  the  beard  immense,  but  anatomical  science 
is  perfect  in  the  arms,  hands,  and  feet. 

Moses  is  seated,  holding  the  tables  of  the  Law  under 
his  right  arm  in  a pose  of  majestic  grandeur,  but  his 
expression  of  severe  anger  is  terrifying,  and  not  our 
usual  idea  of  the  meekest  of  men;  the  great  maestro 
probably  depicted  him  in  aspect  as  he  appeared  when, 
on  descending  the  Mount  after  receiving  the  Command- 
ments, he  found  the  Israelites  adoring  the  golden  calf. 
This  wonderful  sculpture,  unique  of  its  kind,  can  be 
admired  at  leisure  and  with  an  open  mind,  the  other 
statues  around  being  too  obviously  inferior  to  admit  of 
any  comparison. 

The  basilica  has  been  always  one  of  the  important 
churches  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  many  notable  meet- 
ings were  held  in  it  or  the  adjacent  monastery  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  Besides  John  II,  who  was  here 
elected  Pope,  the  election  took  place  here  also  of  St. 
Gregory  VII  (Hildebrand),  in  1073.  The  buildings 
that  belonged  to  the  Austin  Canons  Regular,  with  the 
beautiful  cloister  by  Sangallo,  have  been  appropriated 
by  the  Government  and  are  used  as  a superior  school 
of  physical  science  and  mathematics;  a restricted  part 
is  kept  by  the  Canons,  built  over  the  portico  of  the 
church,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Abbot-Rector  lives  with 
the  Community;  a small  house  in  a row  of  dwellings 
close  by  is  the  usual  habitation  of  the  Superior  General 
of  the  Order  with  a few  of  the  Canons. 

The  Chains  of  St.  Peter  were  united  by  St.  Leo  the 
Great  so  as  to  make  one,  nearly  two  yards  long ; facsi- 
miles of  this  can  be  had  and  form  the  distinctive  badge 
of  a pious  union  of  associates,  called  the  Archconfra- 
ternity of  St.  Peter’s  Chains,  to  which  many  privileges 
and  indulgences  were  attached  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in 
1864.  Wonderful  favours  have  been  obtained  through 
these  little  chains,  which  are  touched  to  their  sacred 
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model  before  they  are  used,  and  grateful  pilgrims  come 
sometimes  to  Rome  to  pay  homage  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Apostle’s  fetters  for  having  been  restored  to  health  by 
invoking  his  help  and  wearing  this  remembrance  of  his 
sufferings.  In  the  Roman  Breviary  it  is  said  that  the 
two  chains  united  miraculously,  and  many  hold  to  the 
tradition  that  Pope  St.  Sixtus  I,  wishing  to  compare 
the  Chain  from  Jerusalem  with  that  of  Rome,  held  the 
two  near  each  other  and  that  they  immediately  united ; 
but  though  this  may  have  been  the  case,  the  final 
joining  as  seen  at  present,  after  several  of  the  links 
had  been  removed,  was  performed  in  the  pontificate  of 
the  saintly  Pope  Leo  I. 

Of  the  other  Chain  from  Jerusalem,  placed  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Constantinople,  no  further 
mention  is  made,  and  no  doubt  it  was  lost  or  purposely 
destroyed  by  some  schismatic  or  iconoclast  emperor. 
Our  religion  is  truly  incomprehensible  to  the  worldly- 
minded,  for  although  the  Church  rejoices  in  the 
jewelled  triregno  and  dignity  and  royal  state  of  our 
present  Pontiff,  she  glories  in  the  memory  of  her  first 
Pope,  his  lowliness,  his  weakness,  yet  withal  his  attract- 
iveness in  his  simplicity,  for  the  Fisherman’s  Net  and 
his  Chains  are  tokens  of  the  power  of  his  Master,  who 
could  use  such  instruments  to  confound  the  rich  and 
mighty,  and  who  chose  rugged  Peter  to  be  His  Vicar 
and  Prince  of  the  Apostles. 

l't  is  very  quiet  in  this  large  church  of  St.  Peter’s 
Chains;  one  can  pray  in  it  with  few  distractions  from 
the  outside  world,  for  although  it  is  on  a large  piazza, 
heavy  vehicles  seldom  pass  that  way  and  the  white- 
gowned  Canons  repeat  their  Hours  undisturbed  in  their 
tranquility,  as  if  they  were  miles  away  from  the  city 
instead  of  being  just  above  the  busy  Via  Cavour,  to 
which  one  descends  by  the  picturesque  stairway  under 
the  arch  of  the  old  Palazzo  Borgia.  The  Coliseum 
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would  be  perceived  to  the  left  if  not  shut  out  of  sight 
by  the  institute  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  a fine 
modern  building  that  shelters  five  hundred  poor  old 
men,  happy  in  Rome  to  be  in  this  sure  asylum  instead 
of  having  to  beg  a precarious  living  in  the  streets.  Then, 
in  front,  enclosing  the  piazza,  is  the  house  of  the 
Maronite  religious,  to  which  is  given  an  Oriental  touch 
by  the  handsome  palm-tree  rearing  itself  in  the  grounds. 

The  old  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Paula 
close  by,  taken  from  the  Borgia  Palace,  makes  another 
charming  addition  to  this  corner  of  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
which,  like  every  part  of  Rome,  appears  beautiful  from 
its  total  unselfconsciousness.  To  the  stranger  in 
delighted  surprise  at  the  view  of  continual  spots  of  love- 
liness around  the  Eternal  City,  they  would  seem 
planned,  each  detail  drawn  up  before  one  item  was  con- 
structed, and  it  is  just  perhaps  because  it  is  more  or 
less  done  haphazardly,  one  thing  put  here,  another 
there,  as  time  or  convenience  required,  that  we  have 
these  effects  that  simply  enthral  the  visitor  wandering 
aimlessly  along,  absorbing  their  beauty  whilst  rejoicing 
gratitude  swells  his  soul. 

This  site  of  San  Pietro  in  Vincoli  is  memorable, 
according  to  the  learned  Jesuit  Father  Grisar,  as  being 
that  of  the  tribunal  of  the  City  Prefect,  “ Praefectus 
urbis,”  where  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  and  as, 
during  the  first  centuries,  chapels  or  sanctuaries  were 
erected  only  in  places  in  remembrance  of  a martyr  who 
had  been  born  or  had  lived,  suffered  or  died  there,  the 
oratory  on  this  spot  must  have  been  built  to  commem- 
orate the  fact  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  or  death  at  this  special 
tribunal.  So  that  we  may  believe  that  the  ground  about 
is  holy,  for  it  was  trodden  by  that  old  man,  bent  with 
age  and  humility  but  vigorous  in  strength  of  faith  and 
confiding  love,  Simon  Bar-jona,  Peter,  the  Rock  to 
which  we  cling  till  this  world  passes  to  eternity. 
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THE  Basilica  of  St.  Paul’s  outside  the  walls,  is  a 
splendid  monument  to  the  great  Apostle  whose  relics 
it  enshrines.  The  mosaics  on  the  great  facade  are  the 
finest  modern  imitations  of  the  original  and  the  four 
beautiful  alabaster  columns  presented  to  Pope  Gregory 
XVI  by  Mehemet-Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  give  the  final 
touch  of  completion  to  the  superb  western  entrance, 
whence  we  gaze  down  the  five  long  aisles  divided  by 
four  ranges  of  columns,  each  column  carved  of  one  huge 
block  of  Simplon  granite. 

Chaste  and  costly  is  the  whole  interior  with  its  marble 
pavement,  its  polished  incrusted  walls,  its  rich  frieze  of 
mosaic  medallion-portraits  of  the  Popes,  its  gilded 
coffered  ceiling,  and  its  handsome  paintings.  Old  asso- 
ciations were  swept  away  on  the  night  of  July  15th, 
1823,  when,  through  the  negligence  of  some  workmen 
employed  to  repair  the  roof,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Theodosian  basilica,  that  had  replaced  the  smaller  one 
erected  by  Constantine,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
tomb  of  the  Apostle  happily  escaped  unhurt — although 
the  porphyry  pillars  surrounding  it  were  split  into  pieces 
— and  the  holy  relics  in  the  present  edifice,  consecrated 
by  Pius  IX  on  December  10th,  1854,  rest  *n  the  same 
spot  in  which  they  were  originally  interred  by  the 
Roman  lady,  Lucina,  in  her  vineyard  near  the  Ostian 
Way.  The  remains  of  St.  Timothy,  martyr,  are  also 
here  under  the  altar  close  to  the  Confession  of  St.  Paul. 

The  four  chapels  in  the  raised  transept  are  dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen,  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  St.  Lawrence, 
and  St.  Benedict  respectively — the  two  former  being  to 
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the  left  of  the  apse,  and  the  two  latter  to  the  right ; the 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  escaped  the  great  fire 
in  1823,  was  decorated  by  Carlo  Maderno,  and  is  used 
as  a choir  by  the  Benedictines  who  have  charge  of  the 
basilica.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  there 
is  a celebrated  crucifix  before  which  St.  Bridget  of 
Sweden  was  sometimes  rapt  in  ecstasy,  and  below  this 
hangs  a picture  of  our  Blessed  Lady. 

It  was  at  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  altar  at  St.  Paul’s,  on 
April  20th,  1541,  Friday  in  Easter  week,  that  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  his  five  companions  made  their 
solemn  vows,  near  the  crucifix  and  Madonna  which  are 
now  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  so  that 
these  venerated  images  witnessed  the  definite  birth  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  that  had  been  formally  ratified  by 
Paul  Ilia  short  time  before.  At  the  two  extremities  of 
the  transversal  aisle  there  are  two  altars,  one  near  the 
north  entrance  having  a fine  painting  over  it  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by  Camuccini ; the  other,  near 
the  door  leading  to  the  sacristy,  has  an  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  mosaic,  copied  from  the  picture 
of  Giulio  Romano. 

Among  the  treasures  kept  in  the  sacristy  are  the 
chains  of  St.  Paul  and  part  of  his  staff,  besides  count- 
less relics  of  various  saints,  among  whom  were  many 
holy  ones  of  the  Benedictine  Order  who  had  lived  in 
the  monastery  at  St.  Paul’s,  one  of  the  earliest  houses 
to  accept  the  rule  of  the  Patriarch  of  Western  Monks. 
The  cloister,  beyond  the  sacristy,  is  formed  of  beautiful 
arcades  of  coupled  columns  w;th  Cosmati  work ; an 
inscription  discovered  here  in  1884:  “ Magister  Petrus 
fecit  opus,”  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  sculptor  Peter, 
who,  under  the  signature  of  “ Civis  Romanus,”  also 
worked  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  who  had  evidently  studied 
under  the  famous  Cosmati  brothers.  This  taffies  with 
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the  tradition  that  St.  Paul’s  abbey  and  basilica  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  nation,  until  the 
sixteenth  century;  that  the  King  of  England  was  a 
member  of  the  Chapter,  and  that  the  Benedictine  Abbot 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  that  hence  the 
insignia  of  the  Garter,  which  formed  part  of  the  arms  of 
the  abbey,  are  still  seen  amongst  its  decorations.  St. 
Mary  Major  was  protected  by  Spain,  and  St.  John 
Lateran  by  France,  but  political  and  religious  revolu- 
tions caused  a break  in  these  ties  between  the  Church 
and  those  countries,  and  we  must  only  hope  for  the 
dawning  of  a glorious  day  to  restore  the  harmony  so 
ruthlessly  disturbed  after  an  existence  of  centuries. 

One  precious  obiect  saved  from  the  disastrous  fire  is 
the  marble  paschal  candlestick,  sculptured  in  alto-relievo 
by  Nicolo  di  Angelo,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  mediaeval  carving  to  be  found  in  Rome. 
St.  Paul’s  basilica  is  about  a mile  and  a half  outside 
the  Ostian  Gate,  but  the  scene  of  the  Apostle’s  martyr- 
dom is  two  miles  further  on,  at  the  spot  called  in  ancient 
days  Ad  Aquas  Salvias,  and  now  known  as  “ The 
Three  Fountains  ” — “ San  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane.” 

In  the  sixth  century  a Greek  monastery  was  founded 
here  by  Narsetus,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  frequently  termed  the  “ Cilician  ” mon- 
astery, so  no  doubt  most  of  the  monks  came  from  St. 
Paul’s  birth-land,  Cilicia.  It  was  probably  on  account 
of  the  Eastern  element  in  its  inhabitants  that  the  head 
of  St.  Anastasius,  a Persian  monk  martyred  in  Palestine 
in  628,  was  given  to  this  house,  and  about  the  same 
year,  Pope  Honorius  I had  the  remains  of  St.  Vincent, 
a deacon  who  suffered  a most  cruel  death  at  Valencia, 
in  Spain  (304),  also  brought  here,  the  church  erected 
then  being  dedicated  to  SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius. 
Early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  monastery  was  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  neighbourhood, 
but  in  1128  St.  Bernard  sent  a colony  of  Cistercians  to 
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take  possession  of  it  under  Peter  Bernard  of  Pisa,  as 
Abbot,  who  was  later  on  elected  Pope  with  the  name  of 
Eugenius  III  (1145-1153).  The  malaria,  however, 
again  caused  the  abbey  to  be  abandoned. 

It  was  only  in  1865  that  Pius  IX  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  it  to  the  reformed  Cistercians  or  Trappist 
Fathers,  who  have  transformed  the  deserted  marsh  into 
a perfect  oasis,  with  plantations  of  eucalyptus,  olive  and 
vine;  it  has  been  a triumph  of  labour  and  Christian 
courage,  for  the  deadly  sickness  claimed  several  victims 
before  it  was  finally  evicted,  as  many  as  fourteen  dying 
in  one  of  the  first  years  after  these  heroic  religious  went 
there.  Now  the  ground  is  so  well  reclaimed  that  it 
affords  pasturage  for  a large  number  of  cows,  milk  being 
supplied  from  the  Tre  Fontane  to  many  of  the  institu- 
tions, colleges  and  hotels  in  Rome. 

Within  the  enclosed  grounds  belonging  to  the  abbey 
there  are  three  churches,  that  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
“ San  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane,”  being  erected  over  the 
spot  on  which  the  Apostle  was  martyred.  It  has  a 
Roman  facade,  the  interior  resembling  a Tau  cross, 
descending  by  steps  from  one  fountain  to  the  next,  the 
three  fountains  facing  the  door.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, St.  Paul’s  head  made  three  bounds  after  decapita- 
tion, a fountain  springing  up  each  time  it  touched  the 
earth.  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  had  the  actual  building 
constructed  in  1590,  covering  the  fountains  with  orna- 
mental coloured  marble  monuments,  on  each  ot  which 
the  head  of  the  great  Apostle  is  carved  in  bas-relief. 
At  either  end  of  the  church  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  centre  of  the  pavement,  repre- 
senting the  four  seasons,  is  an  antique  mosaic  excavated 
at  Ostia,  and  placed  here  by  Pius  IX.  The  pillar  to 
which  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  bound  at  his  execu- 
tion is  enclosed  by  a railing  in  a corner,  in  direct  line 
with  the  three  fountains;  and  marble  reliefs  on  the  wall 
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at  the  entrance  depict  the  martyrdoms — that  are  gener- 
ally believed  to  have  taken  place  on  the  same  day,  June 
29th — of  the  inspired  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the 
humble  Fisherman,  chief  of  the  chosen  Twelve. 

Retracing  our  steps  towards  the  gate,  we  come  to  the 
rotunda  church  of  “ Santa  Maria  in  Scala  Coeli,”  built 
over  the  Catacombs  of  St.  Zeno,  a military  tribune,  who, 
with  twelve  thousand  Christians  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  was  put 
to  death  by  that  tryrant.  St.  Bernard,  who  frequently 
said  Mass  in  the  crypt  of  this  church,  had  a vision  here 
of  a ladder,  by  which  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  redeemed 
by  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  martyrs, 
were  ascending  to  Heaven.  And  thus  was  the  church 
designated  “ in  Scala  Coeli”;  over  the  High  Altar 
there  is  a mosaic  representing  Our  Lady,  SS.  Zeno, 
Vincent,  Anastasius  and  Bernard,  Pope  Eugenius  III 
and  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  who  had  the  building 
erected.  This  mosaic,  done  by  Zucchero  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  modern 
times.  Over  the  privileged  altar,  on  the  left,  a painting 
gives  St.  Bernard’s  vision  of  the  ladder  reaching  to 
Heaven,  and  Gregorian  Masses  for  the  dead  are  cele- 
brated at  this  altar  almost  daily  throughout  the  year. 
The  church  is  used  on  Sundays  by  the  public,  permis- 
sion being  given  to  one  of  the  Trappist  Fathers  for 
various  parochial  duties  and  religious  instruction  to 
children. 

Descending  the  steps  from  Santa  Maria  in  Scala 
Coeli,  we  turn  to  our  right  and  confront  the  old  abbatial 
basilica  of  SS.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  used  by  the 
monks  for  the  celebration  of  their  services.  This  church 
dates  from  the  seventh  century  and  is  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Gothic  than  to  the  Roman  style ; the  pier  arches 
are  too  low,  but  the  simple  uniformity  of  design  is  very 
pleasing.  Unadorned  as  it  is,  except  for  the  necessary 
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details  to  indicate  its  religious  object,  this  brick  edifice 
with  white-washed  walls,  timber  roof  and  pierced  marble 
windows  is  extremely  devotional,  and  perhaps  nowhere 
else  in  Rome  is  there  a church  with  such  a venerable 
atmosphere  of  antiquity.  In  the  colonnaded  porch  there 
are  some  memorial  stones  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  in  the  monastery  many  ancient 
monuments  are  preserved.  Rather  coarse  frescoes  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  are  on  the  pillars  at  each  side  of 
the  nave — although  these  frescoes  are  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Raphael — and  a simple  high  grille 
separates  the  sanctuary  and  choir  from  the  rest  of  the 
church.  A very  old  picture  here  of  St.  Anastasius, 
according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Seventh  General  Council 
of  the  Church,  held  in  680,  made  the  demons  tremble 
before  it. 

The  guardians  of  the  place  could  hardly  find  a stricter 
solitude  in  which  to  follow  their  austere  rule  of  prayer, 
silence  and  labour,  for  little  sound  is  heard  outside  that 
of  their  own  work  and  occupations.  The  famous  Char- 
treuse liqueur  is  made  at  the  Tre  Fontane,  as  well  as 
liqueurs  of  eucalyptus  and  aniseed,  and  a steady  supply 
of  these  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverages  is  exported 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Few  visitors  leave  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  abbey  without  tasting  one  or  another  of 
these  liqueurs  in  the  low  building  near  the  gate,  the  more 
timorous,  with  the  ghost  of  the  malaria  still  in  their 
mind,  strengthening  themselves  with  a tiny  glass  of 
eucalyptus  before  venturing  around  this  former  strong- 
hold of  the  dreaded  fever.  Chocolate,  manufactured  by 
their  Trappist  brethren  at  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Callixtus,  is  also  sold  at  the  little  shop  at  the  Tre 
Fontane,  and,  like  the  other  articles  made  by  the  monks, 
is  excellent.  The  site  of  St.  Paul’s  martyrdom  is  in 
sacred  charge;  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  monasticism, 
the  present-day  monks  lead  a life  of  austere  mortifica- 
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tion ; chanting  the  Divine  praises  alternates  with  hours 
of  hard  manual  or  mental  labour.  One  of  the  Fathers 
accompanies  visitors  as  a guide,  and  lay-brothers  attend 
to  their  wants  in  the  little  shop,  but  with  few  exceptions, 
strict  silence  is  maintained  by  the  Trappists.  The  hush 
of  an  undisturbed  serenity  enfolds  the  abbey,  and  a 
certain  air  of  solemnity  pervades  the  place,  but  like  a 
balm  to  the  restless  spirit  and  weary  soul  is  the  feeling 
of  peace  and  calm  which  takes  possession  of  you  here, 
routing  out  sentiments  of  mundane  worry  and  sadness, 
as  being  of  no  moment,  for  Time  passes  and  Eternity 
alone  is  worth  any  trouble.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
suffered  and  was  beheaded — yet,  unto  the  end  of  this 
world,  can  there  ever  be  a greater  name  in  the  mind  of 
men  than  that  of  Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  once  persecuted 
his  Master,  but,  when  light  came,  championed  His 
cause  so  zealously? 
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ST.  PETER,  the  chosen  “ Rock,”  is  so  dear  to  us 
that  his  especial  friends  seem  naturalfy  to  claim  a 
big  share  of  our  affectionate  regard.  Among  those 
particularly  mentioned  in  his  intimate  circle  was  the 
family  of  the  Senator,  Quintus  Cornelius  Pudens,  whose 
house  was  the  Apostle’s  chief  abode  in  Rome. 

The  name  of  St.  Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Pudens, 
is  well  known  from  the  famous  catacomb  which 
that  holy  lady  caused  to  be  excavated  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  and  in  which  she  was  interred  with 
many  members  of  her  family.  No  record  has 
been  discovered  of  the  manner  of  the  death  of 
Pudens,  although  by  some  he  is  believed  to  have  given 
his  life  for  the  Faith.  His  son,  St.  Pudens,  junior, 
venerated  as  a martyr,  married  Claudia  Rufina,  a British 
lady,  said  to  be  a daughter  of  Caractacus,  who  was  taken 
captive  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  set  free.  St.  Pudens 
and  Claudia  had  four  saints  for  children  ; St.  Timotheus, 
a priest  who  laboured  in  Britain  and  won  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  in  Rome,  with  a companion  named  Marcus  ; 
St.  Novatus,  also  martyred  after  a holy  life,  whose  feast 
is  kept  with  that  of  his  brother  on  June  20;  and  the  two 
heroic  sisters,  St.  Pudentiana  and  St.  Praxedes.  These 
saintly  women  were  noted  for  their  zeal  in  rescuing  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs  from  desecration,  and  for  their 
charity  to  the  poor.  Their  memory  lives  in  two  churches 
that  are  within  five  minutes’  distance  from  each  other 
near  the  great  basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major. 

“ Santa  Pudenziana  ” is  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
senatorial  palace  of  Pudens  the  elder,  in  the  Via  Urbana. 
Parts  of  the  original  building  still  exist,  causing  it  to 
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be  one  of  the  most  venerated  spots  in  Rome,  as  it  is 
truly  styled  the  Cradle  of  the  Western  Church.  It  was 
there  that  St.  Peter  established  his  episcopal  throne  as 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  it  was  probably  the  Chair  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  him  by  Pudens,  and  now 
treasured  in  the  Vatican,  that  the  Apostle  used  at  the 
Senator’s  palace  in  the  councils  and  meetings  of  the 
clergy  and  faithful.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne 
has  his  title  in  the  Sacred  College  from  the  Church  of 
St.  Pudenziana,  which  at  present  belongs  to  the  Austin 
Canonesses  of  the  Lateran. 

“ Santa  Prassede,”  whose  “ titulus  ” is  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  is  in  a narrow  street,  Via  di 
Santa  Prassede,  to  the  right  of  St.  Mary  Major. 

Before  St.  Praxedes  died,  she  asked  the  Pope,  St. 
Pius,  to  erect  a church  in  her  father’s  house  (A.D.  145). 
An  inscription  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Hippolytus  notices 
a priest  of  the  “ title”  of  “ Santa  Prassede  ” in  the 
year  491.  Pope  Paschal  I,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Pontificate,  had  been  priest  of  the  title  or  parish  of  St. 
Praxedes,  and  when  he  became  Pope,  had  the  church 
entirely  rebuilt  a little  off  the  original  site.  The 
entrance  is  by  a side  door  in  the  right  aisle,  the  old 
gateway  and  court  leading  on  to  the  Via  San  Martino 
being  closed. 

The  interior  of  this  basilica  is  very  attractive  and 
devotional ; the  wide  nave  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
columns  and  pillars,  ends  in  a double  flight  of  steps  of 
rosso  antico,  the  largest  blocks  known,  ascending  to  the 
sanctuary.  The  marble  baldacchino  over  the  high  altar 
is  supported  by  four  columns  of  porphyry,  the  whole 
having  been  erected  in  1730  by  Cardinal  Louis  Pic  de  la 
Mirandole.  The  splendid  mosaics  of  the  apse  and 
chancel  arch  are  of  the  time  of  Pope  Paschal  I (817-824). 
In  the  calotte,  our  Blessed  Lord  is  the  central  figure, 
with’  St.  Peter  on  the  left  presenting  St.  Pudentiana,  and 
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St.  Zeno  beyond  her;  to  the  right  of  our  Saviour  is  St. 
Paul  presenting  St.  Praxedes,  beside  whom  is  Pope 
Paschal  I,  having  a square  nimbus,  the  sign  that  he  was 
alive  at  the  time  the  mosaic  was  worked. 

In  the  Confession  beneath  the  high  altar,  two  antique 
sarcophagi  contain  the  bodies  of  the  saintly  sisters, 
Praxedes  and  Pudentiana,  translated  from  the  Catacomb 
of  Priscilla  by  Paschal  I,  who,  to  save  the  holy  remains 
from  the  Lombards,  had  a great  number  of  bodies  taken 
from  the  various  catacombs  and  placed  in  the  churches 
within  the  city.  An  old  inscription  giving  a list  of  the 
bodies  thus  removed  mentions  2,300,  and  of  these  several 
were  deposited  under  the  choir  at  Santa  Prassede.  At 
the  end  of  the  nave  a curious  object  which  draws  our 
attention  proves,  on  examination,  to  be  the  head  of  the 
well  in  which  the  remains  of  martyrs  were  concealed  by 
Saints  Praxedes  and  Pudentiana  until  they  could  be 
buried.  On  the  wall,  a small  figure  holding  a cloth 
represents  the  patronal  saint  of  the  church. 

In  the  right  aisle,  the  chapel  called  “ Orto  del 
Paradiso  ” (Garden  of  Paradise),  is  richly  ornamented 
with  mosaics  on  a gold  ground.  This  oratory  was  built 
by  Paschal  I,  who  placed  in  it  the  bodies  of  St.  Zeno 
and  companions,  martyrs.  The  remains  of  St.  Valen- 
tine were  also  translated  to  the  “ Orto  del  Paradiso  ” 
from  his  catacomb  on  the  Via  Flaminia  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

In  the  same  chapel,  the  “ Santa  Colonna,n  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  pillar  at  which  Our  Lord  was  scourged, 
is  reverently  preserved  in  a handsome  reliquary  of 
gilded  bronze  shaped  like  a Byzantine  ciborium.  The 
relic,  hardly  two  feet  high,  is  of  “ diaspro  sanguigno 
an  Oriental  jasper,  and  was  known  in  Jerusalem  as  the 
Column  of  the  Flagellation ; this  part  of  it  was  brought 
to  Rome  in  1223  by  Cardinal  John  Colonna,  who  was 
Papal  Legate  in  Palestine. 
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At  Santa  Prassede  are  treasured  many  precious  relics 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  whose  title  in  the  Sacred 
College  was  of  this  basilica,  to  which  he  was 
greatly  attached  and  which  he  embellished  in 
various  ways.  The  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle, 
dedicated  to  the  holy  Bishop  of  Milan,  contains  an  arm- 
chair that  he  used  and  the  table  at  which  he  served 
dinner  daily  to  the  poor.  In  the  sacristy  there  is  a very 
fine  canvas  of  the  “ Flagellation,”  by  Giulio  Romano, 
and  excellent  frescoes  and  paintings  by  Borgognone, 
Guercino,  and  Zuccari  adorn  the  nave  and  lateral 
chapels. 

On  the  feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  during  Lent  the 
chapel  of  the  Sacred  Pillar  is  besieged  by  pious  crowds, 
the  relic  being  exposed  behind  a strong  grating. 
Although  only  resting  on  tradition,  and  its  authenticity 
permissible  to  doubt,  the  broken  column  evokes  sad, 
heart-searching  memories.  It  is  easily  understood  how 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  could  pass  the  whole  night 
frequently  in  prayer  in  this  oratory,  fittingly  decorated 
in  rich,  dignified  style  with  black  granite  and  marble 
columns  and  wonderful  mosaics. 

The  remains  of  two  Popes  are  venerated  at  Santa 
Prassede — St.  Siricius  and  St.  Celestine.  The  latter 
has  a peculiar  right  to  our  gratitude,  as  it  was  he  who 
sent  St.  Patrick  to  Ireland,  besides  sending  St.  Ger- 
manus  of  Auxerre  to  England,  and  St.  Palladius  to 
Scotland. 

The  monastery  adjoining  the  church  was  taken  over 
by  the  Government,  and  is  used  now  as  a school,  part 
only  of  it  being  left  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Val- 
lombrosa,  who  have  had  charge  of  Santa  Prassede  for 
seven  centuries.  The  last  chapel  in  the  left  aisle  of  the 
basilica  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  Gualbert,  the  founder 
of  these  holy  religious. 

La  Scala  Santa,  or  “ Holy  Stairs,”  are  in  a building 
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almost  opposite  the  Palace  of  the  Lateran,  which  con- 
tains also  the  celebrated  Sancta  Sanctorum  that  was 
formerly  the  private  chapel  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs. 
The  “ Scala  ” consists  of  twenty-eight  marble  steps 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  Jerusalem 
in  326  by  St.  Helena,  who  took  them  from  Pilate’s 
Pretorium,  as  having  been  trodden  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  during  His  Passion.  They  were  first  placed  in 
the  portico  of  the  original  basilica,  and  were  moved  to 
their  present  position  in  1589. 

The  stairs  are  enclosed  in  wood,  but  glass  panes  let 
in  to  this  covering  allow  the  marble  underneath  to  be 
seen.  The  faithful  may  only  ascend  these  steps  on 
their  knees,  but  there  are  other  ways  for  the  descent, 
and  on  occasions  of  big  crowds  and  pilgrimages  the 
indulgences  attached  to  the  pious  mounting  of  the  Holy 
Stairs  may  be  gained  by  going  up  these  side  additions 
on  one’s  knees. 

On  September  19,  1870,  eve  of  the  invasion  of  Rome 
by  the  troops  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Pope  Pius  IX 
mounted  the  Scala  Santa,  assisted  by  Monsignor  de 
Merode,  his  faithful  friend  and  chaplain.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  long  list  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs  to  perform  this 
exercise,  for  which  they  all  had  great  devotion. 

Pope  Sergius  II,  in  845,  had  the  steps  repaired,  and 
great  care  is  bestowed  on  their  preservation  by  the 
Passionists,  who  have  charge  of  the  building.  In  a 
vault  below  the  stairs  the  remains  of  many  martyrs  were 
discovered  during  a work  of  restoration  not  many  years 
ago;  they  were  probably  placed  there  for  safety  when 
the  catacombs  were  emptied  of  their  treasures  at  the 
approach  of  some  enemy  host. 

Some  beautiful  appropriate  statuary — Judas  giving 
the  treacherous  kiss  of  peace  to  our  Divine  Master ; 
Pilate  showing  Christ  to  the  Jews,  and  an  “ Ecce 
Homo,”  all  three  by  Giacometti,  a talented  sculptor 
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employed  by  Pope  Pius  IX — adorn  the  handsome 
marble  vestibule  of  the  Scala,  and  a Calvary  completes 
the  summit  landing. 

The  Sancta  Sanctorum  is  a small  chapel  guarded  by  a 
grille,  at  the  top  of  the  Stairs,  the  only  part  of  the 
Patriarchium,  or  Palace  of  the  Lateran,  that  escaped 
destruction  in  the  great  fire  of  1308,  and  it  was  formerly 
known  as  S.  Laurentius  in  Palatio.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  deposed  here  notable  relics  he  had  brought  from 
Constantinople  before  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  Throne, 
and  Pope  Leo  IV  (847-855)  placed  here  also  a case  of 
cypress-wood  containing  a large  number  of  relics.  The 
heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  had  been  concealed 
for  security,  were  discovered  in  this  chapel  in  1367,  by 
Pope  Urban  V.  In  1901,  among  the  many  holy 
treasures  kept  here,  Father  Jubaru,  S.J.,  found  the  head 
of  St.  Agnes,  which  had  long  been  given  up  as  lost. 

The  chapel  was  completely  restored  in  1277  by  Pope 
Nicholas  III,  the  celebrated  Cosimati  ornamenting  it. 
It  is  Gothic  in  style,  with  frescoes  on  the  walls,  and  a 
mosaic-embellished  ceiling.  Over  the  altar  is  the  ven- 
erated picture  of  Our  Lord  known  as  the  Acheiropita. 
“ Painted  not  by  mortal  hand,”  but,  as  tradition  holds, 
by  St.  Luke,  assisted  by  angels,  it  was  brought  from 
the  East,  where  it  had  been  long  revered  at  Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
its  great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  as  figuring  in 
several  great  public  processions  as  far  back  as  the  year 
754,  when  Pope  Stephen  II  carried  it,  followed  by  the 
people  sprinkled  with  ashes,  to  St.  Mary  Major,  there 
to  implore  Divine  help  in  the  Lombard  invasion.  The 
face  only  can  be  seen,  in  these  solemn  expositions,  as 
Pope  Innocent  III  covered  the  rest  of  it  with  silver 
plates.  During  the  great  jubilees  this  venerable  picture 
on  cedar-wood  is  exposed  in  the  Lateran  basilica. 

On  the  architrave  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  are 
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inscribed  the  words  : “ Non  est  in  toto  sanctior  orbe 
locus  ” (there  is  no  holier  place  in  the  whole  world), 
which  show  in  what  reverence  this  sacred  building  has 
been  held  by  the  Vicars  of  Christ  and  the  people  of 
Rome. 
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ST.  HELENA’S  title  to  be  honoured  and  respected 
in  the  Church  would  have  been  sufficiently  merited 
by  her  having  been  the  mother  of  the  first  Christian 
Emperor,  for  being  no  doubt  herself  a Christian,  she 
must  have  been  the  first  to  sow  the  seed  of  Faith  in  the 
heart  of  her  great  son,  Constantine,  the  seed  which  was 
to  germinate  later  when  ripened  by  supernatural  favour, 
and  to  burst  forth  in  the  triumph  and  exaltation  of  the 
Cross.  But  the  saintly  matron  has  still  another  claim 
to  our  veneration  and  gratitude  because  of  her  successful 
quest  for  the  precious  Rood  and  instruments  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  her  erection  of  Christian 
churches  in  the  Holy  Land,  desecrated  by  pagan  temples 
built  on  the  very  spots  which  had  witnessed  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ. 

Constantine  had  the  greatest  respect  for  his  mother 
and  gave  her  the  highest  title  he  could  bestow,  that  of 
“ Augusta.”  About  a mile  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
on  the  Via  Labicana  near  the  catacomb  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Marcellinus,  there  is  a semi-circular  ruin,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  fine  mausoleum  raised  by  Constantine  in 
memory  of  St.  Helena,  in  which  he  placed  her  holy 
remains  in  a magnificent  porphyry  sarcophagus  that  can 
be  seen  to-day  in  the  Sala  Greca  in  the  Vatican  Gallery, 
the  bones  of  the  great  Empress  having  been  removed 
to  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  when  everything  sacred 
outside  the  walls  was  brought  into  Rome  to  be  preserved 
from  plunder  and  insult  from  the  northern  barbarians. 
Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  nationality  of  St. 
Helena,  but  she  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Coilus,  sometimes  called  Coel,  a powerful 
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British  prince  who  held  his  sovereignty  from  the 
Romans,  and  though  the  historian  Gibbon  says  that 
she  was  born  at  York,  Colchester  claims  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Coel  and  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Constantius  Chlorus;  the 
arms  of  this  town  bear  a cross  between  three  crowns  in 
allusion  to  this  claim. 

When  St.  Helena  brought  part  of  the  True  Cross  to 
Rome,  having  placed  one  part  of  it  in  the  memorial 
temple  that  she  had  built  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  given 
another  portion  to  the  Emperor,  she  had  a hall  in  the 
Sessorian  Palace,  her  residence,  transformed  into  a 
basilica  for  the  reception  of  the  priceless  relic,  and  this 
basilica  was  consecrated  by  Pope  St.  Sylvester  on 
March  20,  330,  and  was  restored  by  St.  Gregory  II  in 
720.  Pope  Benedict  VII,  who  built  the  adjoining  mon- 
astery in  975  for  the  Benedictines,  is  entombed  in  this 
church,  a long  epitaph  near  the  entrance  recalling 
various  events  in  the  life  of  this  Sovereign  Pontiff.  In 
1492,  Cardinal  di  Mendoza  again  restored  the  Sessorian 
Basilica,  which  was  completely  modernised  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIV,  so  that  little  remains  of  the  old  edifice 
except  the  crypt  or  subterranean  chapel  of  St.  Helena, 
the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building.  Two  passages, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary,  lead  down  to  this 
chapel  on  the  right  and  that  of  St.  Gregory  on  the  left; 
an  inscription  in  St.  Helena’s  chapel  states  that  the 
earth  under  the  pavement  was  brought  by  the  saint  from 
Calvary;  her  statue  is  over  the  altar  at  which  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  Mass  is  reserved  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Titular  Cardinal  of  the  Basilica.  Women  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  this  chapel  but  once  a year,  on  the 
date  of  its  consecration,  March  20th,  but  this  rule  is 
relaxed  on  some  special  occasions,  as,  for  instance, 
during  the  Constantinian  celebrations.  The  vault 
has  mosaics  dating  from  Pope  Valentinian  II,  and 
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restored  by  Zucchi  in  1593;  the  frescoes  are  by  Pomer- 
ancio;  some  valuable  paintings  by  Rubens  have  had 
to  be  removed,  as  they  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
damp. 

The  interior  of  the  basilica  consists  of  a nave  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  eight  large  columns  of  Egyptian 
granite  and  bigio-lumacheHato ; four  other  columns  are 
covered  by  plaster  piers,  probably  to  add  extra  support, 
but  greatly  detracting  from  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 
The  High  Altar  is  formed  of  an  antique  urn  of  green 
basalt  in  which  are  the  remains  of  St.  Caesarius,  Martyr; 
the  columns  of  the  handsome  baldacchino  are  of  “ brec- 
ciacorallina  ” and  “ porta  santa.”  The  tabernacle  is 
of  very  ancient  date  and  in  an  uncommon  position,  high 
up  on  the  wall  of  the  apse,  opening  on  the  sacristy 
side.  The  vault  of  the  apse  is  ornamented  with  two 
splendid  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  (fifteenth  century), 
representing  the  Finding  of  the  True  Cross  by  St. 
Helena,  and  its  Recovery  from  the  Persians  by 
Heraclius;  Cardinal  Carvajal,  who  had  these  painted, 
is  portrayed  kneeling  before  the  saintly  Empress,  who 
holds  the  Cross;  the  figure  (above  in  the  nimbus)  of 
our  Divine  Lord  with  angels,  is  magnificent,  and  a 
masterpiece  of  Pinturicchio’s,  or,  as  some  are  inclined 
to  think,  of  Giotto’s  genius. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Relics,  under  the  altar  of  which 
is  interred  the  body  of  St.  Theodore,  Martyr,  is  to  the 
right  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  reach  it  we  have  to  go 
upstairs  and  pass  through  the  sacristy;  many  treasured 
relics  are  kept  here  : besides  the  large  portion  of  the 
True  Cross,  one  of  the  Nails  that  pierced  our  Lord’s 
Sacred  Members  and  two  Thorns  from  His  Crown,  as 
well  as  the  only  nart  preserved  of  the  Title,  with  the 
words,  “ Nazarenus  re  ” in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
This  treasure  was  discovered  in  1492,  whilst  the  apse 
was  being  repaired  by  Cardinal  Mendoza’s  order : a 
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brick,  inscribed  with  the  words,  “ Titulus  Crucis,”  hid 
a cavity  high  up  near  the  vault,  and  in  this  niche  a 
leaden  coffer  was  found  containing  an  imperfect,  rough 
plank  of  wood,  two  inches  thick,  a palm  and  a half  long 
and  a palm  in  width.  On  this  plank  was  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  characters  : “ Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews.”  Innocent  VIII  and  the 
College  of  Cardinals  accepted  this  as  the  authentic  Title 
of  the  True  Cross,  and  Cardinal  Mendoza  had  it 
enclosed  in  the  handsome  silver  reliquary  in  which  it 
is  always  kept  and  shown  to  the  people.  The  pieces 
of  the  True  Cross  venerated  at  Santa  Croce  are  the 
largest  known;  one  of  these  was  found  with  one  of  the 
Sacred  Nails  in  the  coffer  with  the  Title.  Relics  of  the 
True  Cross  are  seldom  given  now  except  to  Bishops  for 
their  pectoral  cross,  and  they  are  required  to  transmit 
the  relic  to  their  successor.  The  many  relics  of  the 
Precious  Wood  revered  throughout  the  Catholic  world 
are  mere  fragments  magnified  by  the  crystal  that 
protects  them.  A very  interesting  account  of  the  relics 
of  the  True  Cross  is  given  in  a penny  booklet  published 
by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  written  by  Bishop  James 
Bellord,  D.D.,  and  which  supplies  convincing  proof 
that  there  has  been  nothing  added  to  the  original  wood, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  it  has  been  lost. 

In  1003  Pope  Sylvester  II  (Gerbert)  expired  suddenly 
at  Santa  Croce  whilst  offering  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Peter’s.  In  1648,  whilst  work 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  Basilica  was  in  progress, 
a marble  sarcophagus  was  discovered  containing  the 
body  of  this  Pope;  it  was  perfectly  preserved,  but  on 
exposure  to  the  air  it  all  crumbled  into  dust,  thus 
showing  only  that  the  casket  must  have  been  hermetic- 
ally sealed. 

In  1370,  the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  was  given  to 
the  Carthusians  by  Pope  Urban  V,  but  Pius  IV.  re- 
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moved  these  religious  to  the  larger  buildings  of  “Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli,”  now  turned  into  a museum  by  the 
Government,  and  the  monks  expelled.  Gregory  XIII 
gave  Santa  Croce  to  the  Cistercians  of  Santa  Saba,  and 
these  monks  are  still  in  charge  of  the  Sessorian  Basilica, 
only  a few,  however,  being  allowed  to  live  in  their  old 
monastery,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Italian 
Government  in  1872  and  transformed  into  a barrack. 

Two  Popes,  St.  Sixtus  III.  in  433,  and  St.  Symma- 
chus  in  502,  held  Councils  at  Santa  Croce  to  defend 
themselves  against  slanderous  accusations.  In  the  first 
case,  St.  Sixtus  was  completely  vindicated  and  the  ex- 
consul Bassus,  who  had  maligned  him,  was  punished  by 
the  Emperor  Valentinian ; Bassus  died  three  months 
afterwards  and  was  assisted  in  his  last  illness  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  whose  character  he  had  so  foully  as- 
persed. St.  Symmachus  also  came  out  from  the  Coun- 
cil triumphantly  cleared  of  the  false  charges  of  his  slan- 
derers, who  were  scorned  by  the  whole  city. 

“The  Golden  Rose,’’  symbol  of  the  joys  of  Heaven 
purchased  for  us  by  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  which 
is  given  by  the  Pope  to  some  foreign  prince  or  princess 
on  Laetare  Sunday,  used  to  be  blessed  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce  with  imposing  ceremonies,  which  have 
been  simplified  since  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
origin  of  this  annual  gift  is  not  known,  but  dates  back  at 
least  to  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  VII.  (936-939).  It  used 
to  be  of  pure  virgin  gold,  studded  with  diamonds.  The 
rose  is  now  usually  blessed  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The 
English  sovereigns  who  have  been  favoured  with  this 
especial  mark  of  the  Pope’s  esteem  are  Henrv  VI., 
Henry  VIII. — as  Defender  of  the  Faith — and  Mary 
Tudor;  Innocent  VIII.  sent  the  rose  with  a golden 
sceptre  to  James  III.  of  Scotland. 

The  exterior  of  Santa  Croce,  which  is  one  of  the  seven 
basilicas  to  the  visit  of  which  great  indulgences  are 
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attached,  is  disappointing,  for  the  ancient  “atrium* * with 
its  marble  seats  was  cleared  away  by  Benedict  XIV., 
and  the  present  baroque  facade  is  void  of  interest,  the 
antique  Lombardic  tower  looking  out  of  place  in  this 
edifice  with  its  dull,  mediocre  style  of  architecture.  And 
yet  its  setting  would  do  for  the  noblest  of  temples,  even 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  Roman  mania  for  building 
robs  so  many  picturesque  spots  of  their  beauty  and  im- 
mense blocks  of  flats  encroach  on  every  spare  yard  of 
ground.  The  environs  of  Santa  Croce  are  no  longer  the 
grandiose,  imposing  cqurtyard  so  well  suited  for  the 
ancient  palace  basilica;  yet  for  those  readers  who  have 
not  been  to  Rome,  the  following  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Heman’s  “Catholic  Italy  ” will  convey  a mental  pic- 
ture of  the  venerable  site  that  still  holds  a certain  amount 
of  truth  : 

“Few  Roman  churches  are  set  within  so  impressive  a 
picture  as  Santa  Croce,  approached  on  every  side 
through  these  solitudes  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  quiet 
roads  and  long  avenues  of  trees,  that  occupy  such  im- 
mense extent  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  scene 
from  the  Lateran,  looking  towards  this  Basilica  across 
the  level  common,  between  lines  of  trees,  with  the  dis- 
tance of  Campagna  and  mountains,  the  castellated  walls, 
the  arcades  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  amid  gardens 
and  groves,  is  more  than  beautiful,  full  of  memory  and 
association.  The  other  approach,  by  the  Via  di  S. 
Croce,  presents  the  finest  distances,  seen  through  a 
foliage  beyond  the  dusky  towers  of  the  Honorian  walls, 
and  a wide  extent  of  slopes  covered  with  vineyards,  amid 
which  stand  at  intervals  some  of  those  forlorn  cottage 
farms,  grey  and  dilapidated,  that  form  characteristic 
features  in  Roman  scenery.  The  majestic  ruins  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  so-called  temple  of  Venus  and 
Cupid,  the  fragments  of  the  baths  of  St.  Helena,  the 
Castrense  Amphitheatre,  the  arches  of  the  acqueduct, 
half  concealed  in  cypress  and  ivy,  are  objects  which 
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must  increase  the  attractions  of  a walk  to  this  sanctuary 
of  the  cross.” 

No  doubt  visitors  to  Rome  twenty  years  ago  might 
give  the  same  description,  in  recalling  their  memories  of 
Santa  Croce  and  the  delightful  general  outpouring  after 
Tenebrse  at  the  Lateran  on  Good  Friday  to  take  part  in 
the  solemn  procession  of  the  True  Cross  at  the  sister- 
basilica.  But  the  modern  commonplace  buildings  which 
have  replaced  the  beautiful  avenues  and  shady  retreats 
of  the  Papal  grounds  lying  between  St.  John  Lateran 
and  Santa  Croce,  the  electric  trams  making  the  tour  of 
the  large  piazza,  and  the  careless  appearance  of  the  erst- 
while well-kept  monastery,  now  a barrack,  provoke  sad 
musings  as  to  latter-day  progress  and  improvements. 

On  the  feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  sight  of  the 
crowds  pressing  towards  the  ancient  Sessorian  palace  is 
something  to  be  remembered.  As  of  vore,  the  proces- 
sion on  Good  Friday,  with  the  mitred  Abbot  carrying 
the  precious  relic,  the  white  habits  of  the  monks,  the  tall 
branches  of  palm  held  by  the  assistants,  is  a solemn 
spectacle,  whilst  the  mournful  anthem  of  the  Cross, 
chanted  repeatedly  in  continuous  strains  of  sorrow, 
sinks  into  the  heart,  exciting  a true  compunction.  The 
sympathetic  authoress  of  “ Catholic  Italy”  would  not 
now  have  to  deplore,  as  in  her  day,  the  paucity  in  num- 
ber of  the  congregation.  Never  have  we  seen  a more 
crowded  church  than  is  Santa  Croce  on  any  of  the  great 
feasts  of  the  Cross ; on  Good  Friday,  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible to  move  when  once  you  are  wedged  into  the  wide 
nave ; and  the  piazza  presents  the  appearance  of  a sen- 
tient human  mass,  the  multitudes  being  gathered  in 
every  available  spot  to  watch  the  slow  procession,  as  it 
passes  out  in  the  vestibule  by  the  left  door  to  re-enter  the 
church  by  the  right.  Many  of  the  spectators  are,  alas  ! 
but  mere  sight-seers,  drawn  by  idle  curiosity  from  other 
countries  near  and  across  the  ocean,  and  although  these 
will  probably  carry  away  a lasting  impression  of  respe<  t 
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and  a more  serious  thought  than  had  ever  before  been 
harboured  in  their  minds,  their  very  presence  causes  a 
fleeting  irritation  that  any  foreign  or  non-Christian  ele- 
ment should  be  allowed  to  intrude  at  these  solemn  com- 
memorations of  the  facts  which  are  at  the  core  of  our 
Faith. 

It  is  with  happier  mind  and  greater  peace  that  one 
assists  at  the  celebrations  in  September  for  the  Exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Cross  : the  frivolous  bird  of  passage  is 
absent  then  from  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  old  basilica  is 
filled  chiefly  by  the  devout  among  Italians,  whose  deep 
personal  love  of  our  Crucified  Lord  is  testified  by  their 
touching  reverence  for  the  instruments  of  His  Passion, 
with  which  He  purchased  our  redemption,  and  which  are 
the  most  highly  prized  of  our  relics,  having  touched  the 
Most  Sacred  Body  of  God  made  Man. 
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TiHE  little  citta  of  Fuenterrabia  is  in  full  gala  dress, 
which  will  not  be  doffed  for  a whole  week,  the 
first  octave  of  the  month  of  September  being  devoted  to 
holiday-making,  feasting  and  gaiety  which  culminate  on 
the  8th,  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  the  big 
procession  to  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 

This  annual  celebration  is  in  memory  of  the  famous 
besieging  of  the  town  by  the  French  in  1638.  The 
deeds  of  heroism  and  self-abnegation  performed  by  the 
valiant  defenders  of  the  fortress  during  this  siege  are 
graven  in  gold  in  the  annals  of  the  Basque  country,  and 
their  remembrance  is  kept  ever  green  in  the  hearts  of 
their  descendants,  this  annual  reminder  of  the  great 
event  being  an  incitement  to  national  enthusiasm  and  to 
the  renewal  of  the  heroic  spirit  of  their  forefathers. 

It  certainly  was  a glorious  event,  well  worthy  to  be 
ranked  among  the  actions  of  valour  in  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  For  several  months,  seven  hun- 
dred inhabitants  kept  at  bay,  and  finally  routed,  fifteen 
thousand  of  the  French  army  led  by  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  supported  by  a powerful  naval  squadron.  The 
story  of  this  memorable  siege  has  been  excellently  re- 
counted by  Don  Juan  de  Palafox  as  well  as  by  Padre 
Mariani,  and  the  Spanish  Consul,  Don  Bernal  de 
O’Reille,  has  given  a most  interesting  detailed  history  of 
the  whole. 

Bravery  and  love  of  their  native  land  are  two  inherent 
qualities  of  Spaniards,  brought  to  their  highest  perfec- 
tion, no  doubt,  in  those  of  noble  descent,  the  members  of 
the  old  Grandee  families,  yet  shining  in  every  class, 
though  maybe  in  a perverted  sense,  in  some  present- 
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day  upheavers  of  society ; so  that  the  deeds  of  daring  re- 
lated in  the  history  of  this  siege,  which  might  read  in 
parts  as  a tairy  tale,  can  be  fully  credited  as  on  a par  with 
so  much  well-known  heroism  in  this  land  of  generous- 
hearted  people. 

Waiting  hopefully  at  first  for  help  from  Madrid,  the 
brave  Fontarabians  were  content  to  repulse  passively  the 
attempts  made  to  enter  their  fair  city ; but  news  took  long 
to  travel  and,  although  as  soon  as  notified  the  Govern- 
ment directed  troops  to  be  sent  to  their  relief,  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  pierce  the  large  French  contingent  which 
invested  the  town  on  land  and  water.  Valiantly  the  be- 
sieged stuck  to  their  posts,  any  breach  being  at  once 
filled  by  ready  volunteers,  the  women  taking  turn  equally 
with  the  men  to  guard  the  walls — those  wonderful  old 
walls,  part  of  which  still  exists — their  watchword,  “ No 
surrender  !”  till  not  one  might  live  to  utter  it. 

Their  faith  in  prayer  continued  unfaltering,  but  at 
length  they  were  inspired  to  make  a more  solemn  appeal, 
and  the  thoughts  of  this  loyal  people  turned  to  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe,  Patroness  of  the  Basque.  They  began 
a Novena,  which  was  to  end  on  the  Feast  of  her  Nativity, 
and  vowed  solemnly  that,  if  they  were  delivered  from  the 
enemy,  they  would  make  a procession  in  thanksgiving 
every  year  to  her  shrine.  The  meek  Mother  of  our  All- 
powerful  Lord  is  the  “ army  in  battle  array  ” in  the 
cause  of  the  righteous  and  the  pure  of  heart,  and,  as  need 
not  be  doubted,  she  came  to  the  succour  of  her  faithful 
children.  Weary  and  discontented  were  Condi’s 
troops,  and  their  murmuring  began  to  find  an  echo  in  the 
mind  of  the  famous  soldier,  when  the  Spanish  fleet 
appeared  around  the  headland  of  Santander.  So,  with 
as  much  relief,  perhaps,  as  vexation,  the  French  evacu- 
ated Spanish  ground,  and  their  squadron,  surprised  in 
its  calm  lethargy  of  months,  was  severely  defeated,  and 
beat  a hasty  retreat  to  Bordeaux. 

Can  one  wonder,  then,  at  this  week  of  heart  rejoicing 
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kept  annually  ? Or  that  in  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  vow 
made  in  1638,  the  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Seiiora  de 
Guadalupe  is  made  on  the  same  date  every  year  ? This 
is  a sight  ever  to  be  remembered,  and  it  attracts  crowds 
of  strangers  from  curiosity,  besides  what  seems  to  be  the 
whole  population  of  the  Basque  country. 

The  first  days  of  September  are  busy  with  prepara- 
tions : driving  along  the  country  roads,  a sudden  volley 
of  musketry  causes  the  startled  horses  to  plunge  in 
fright — it  is  only  the  sturdy  fishermen  practising  for  the 
8th  ! When  the  great  day  dawns,  the  quaint  old  streets 
with  their  balconied  houses  are  crowded.  At  seven 
o’clock  the  procession  issues  from  the  church  to  form 
ranks  before  the  Town  Hall,  and  then  wends  its  way 
slowly  to  the  Chapel  of  Guadalupe,  there  beyond  on  the 
heights  of  Jai'zquibel.  What  a procession ! Half 
drama,  half  comedy  ! Heading  it  come  the  sappers  with 
big,  false  beards,  yellow  buckskin  aprons  and  gigantic 
head-dresses  made  of  sheep-skin.  Behind  them  walks 
the  cook,  in  white  cap,  with  a shining  pan  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  acting  the  clown,  and  joking  the  by- 
standers as  he  passes  along.  The  band  of  instruments 
of  the  country  with  the  drum  and  the  chirula  ( a kind  of 
flute)  predominating,  plays  the  Basque  air,  “ Titi- 
Biliti,”  composed  in  1638.  The  General,  mounted  on  a 
grey  horse,  looks  grave  and  imposing,  as  if  aware  of  his 
important  position,  and  is  a fit  leader  to  the  soldiers  fol- 
lowing him — 9quads  of  infantry,  artillery  and  marines. 
Two  antiquated  cannons  are  dragged  along  by  these  re- 
presentatives of  the  great  action,  and  each  company  has 
its  cantinera , fan  in  hand,  with  a small  barrel  at  her  side  ; 
some  of  these  lithe  Amazons  carry  a rifle,  which  thev  can 
use  as  well  as  their  men-comrades.  The  Ayuntamiento 
(Municipal  Council),  and  the  parochial  clergy  close  the 
cortege.  Let  us  follow  it,  but  in  dread  of  the  fatigue 
under  the  blazing  sun,  not  being  natives  of  the  country. 
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we  take  the  liberty  of  driving,  the  horses  going  at  a slow 
pace  up  the  winding  mountain  road. 

The  sanctuary  or  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  very 
small,  with  no  pretension  to  style  or  beauty;  outlined 
clearly  on  the  horizon,  in  its  prominent  position  it  is  a 
landmark  from  sea  and  river,  and  attracts  the  gaze  of 
the  traveller  flying  past  in  the  south  express  to  Madrid. 
The  pilgrims  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Jaizquibel, 
and  those  of  their  number  who  ^annot  And  room  in 
the  church  get  as  close  as  they  can  to  the  little  building 
to  assist  at  High  Mass,  which  is  begun  at  once. 
Silently  and  devoutly  the  ceremonies  are  followed ; the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  is  made  frequently,  and  Beads  are 
in  the  hands  of  nearly  everyone.  Prayer  seems  good 
here  in  this  pious*  respectful  crowd ; no  word  of  com- 
plaint of  fatigue  is  heard,  although  the  perspiration 
streams  down  the  faces  of  most  of  them,  and  fans  wave 
in  a continuous  movement.  Then  there  is  a sermon  in 
Basque,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  original  languages 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  having  no  affinity  with  any  other 
existing;  this  oration  no  doubt  recalls  the  great  siege, 
reminding  the  people  of  the  vow  made  to  our  Lady 
and  of  the  gratitude  they  owe  her.  The  statue  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  as  are  most  of  the  statues  in  Spain, 
is  clothed  in  rich  mantle  and  veil,  with  a magnificent 
crown  and  halo,  the  Holy  Infant  having  also  a sign  of 
glory  in  the  shape  of  a triad  of  rays  rather  similar  to 
that  which  is  depicted  on  Moses  in  old  engravings. 
During  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a pro- 
cession is  made  outside  the  church,  in  which  the  vener- 
able statue  is  carried  by  some  of  the  chief  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

These  pious  ceremonies  over,  there  is  an  adjournment 
for  refreshment  before  the  procession  is  re-marshalled 
for  the  return  journey.  Every  inch  of  shade  is  sought, 
and  ambulating  boutiques  drive  a roaring  trade,  selling 
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cakes  ( rosquillas ) and  fruits,  cider  and  water.  This  is 
the  country  for  cider,  apple-orchards  being  possessed  by 
every  farmer  around,  Guipuzcoa  being  the  Devonshire 
of  Spain.  Boladas , sweets  made  of  sugar  and  whites 
of  eggs,  are  put  into  the  tumblers  of  water,  the  prejudice 
to  the  drinking  of  plain  water  being  very  prevalent  here, 
as  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Continent. 

Whilst  we  are  resting,  let  us  give  a short  description 
of  this  most  beautiful  bit  of  Spain. 

Below  us,  in  the  foreground,  are  the  Pyrenees;  the 
sun  now  high  in  the  heavens  shows  up  distinctly  their 
ridges  and  hollows  with  their  lights  and  shades,  and, 
cutting  its  way  through  a gorge  of  the  mountains,  the 
Bidassoa  runs  darkly  blue  and  transparent,  widening 
into  lakes  with  sfnall  wooded  isles,  and  flows  at  last  into 
the  sea,  its  waters  marking  a distinct  line  where  they 
merge  with  the  bay.  And  what  a sea  for  tones  ! Blues 
of  all  shades,  cerulean,  cobalt,  prussian,  royal,  deepen 
to  the  darkest  azure  imaginable,  profound  but  always 
limpid,  beautiful  in  storm  or  calm.  Mount  Jai'zquibel 
is  one  of  the  mountains  of  Navarre,  an  impregnable 
natural  barrier  of  the  country.  A little  further  up  is  a 
garrison  post,  which  the  King  of  Spain  never  fails  to 
inspect  when  he  spends  a day  or  two  at  Biarritz,  trav- 
elling simply  in  a motor,  with  no  escort,  Queen  (Ena) 
Victoria  with  him,  giving  a little  flutter  of  the  hand  to 
acknowledge  any  salutation  as  they  pass.  This  is  the 
loyal  country,  the  Spanish  Basques  remain  staunch  to 
their  Faith  and  their  King,  and  strikes  and  revolutions 
are  words  unknown  to  these  good  farmers  and  honest 
fisherfolk. 

But  now  the  procession  starts  on  its  downward  march, 
greatly  straggling  compared  to  its  ascent  this  morning, 
yet  still  very  orderly.  Banners  unfurled  and  the  band 
playing,  we  regain  the  Plaza  Consistorial,  where  it 
breaks  up,  after  a last  cheer  of  patriotic  and  religious 
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enthusiasm — " Irrintizinas ! " and  " Vivas ! ” and  then 
all  hasten  to  the  bull-fight ! 

The  celebrations  and  festivities  continue  till  well  on 
to  dawn ; fireworks  rise  from  the  Plaza,  and  in  the 
isolated  houses  about  the  country,  lanterns  are  kept 
burning,  throwing  softly  coloured  radiance  over  the 
fields  and  hills  in  this  calm,  semi-clearness  of  Oriental 
night,  in  the  town  dancing  continues  on  every  spare 
plot  of  ground.  What  would  the  Spaniards  do  without 
their  dance?  In  their  enthusiasm,  in  religious  proces- 
sions, on  any  feast-day  they  dance — and  what  dancing  ! 
Most  exquisite  grace  is  shown  in  their  movements, 
perfect  art  in  each  turn ; here  you  will  see  a party  of 
young  girls  going  through  the  mazy  steps;  there  some 
youths ; elsewhere,  tiny  children  already  perfect  in  their 
fandango,  or  the  sortsico,  that  lovely,  rhythmic  dance 
peculiar  to  the  Basques,  expressing  their  joyous  child- 
like nature,  but  with  a minor  note,  sweetly  melancholy, 
underlying  the  quaint,  original  music.  Here  again  we 
stop  to  watch  some  men  and  women,  facing  each  other, 
bowing  and  crossing,  snapping  their  fingers  in  time 
with  the  tapping  of  their  feet,  advancing,  retreating, 
passing  by  the  right,  returning  by  the  left,  vis-a-vis  to 
their  partners  again.  Back  to  back  then  they  do  small 
jerky  steps,  when  with  a brusque  movement  of  the  hips, 
they  volte-face  once  more  ! Then  they  dance  the  jota, 
the  feet  barely  touching  the  ground,  the  arms  waving 
gracefully  in  the  air  like  wings.  Our  eyes  follow,  fas- 
cinated and  enthralled,  until  fatigue  obliges  one  or  the 
other  of  the  dancers  to  cease,  and  the  spell  is  broken. 

If  only  these  pretty  country  dances  might  be  intro- 
duced into  our  ball-rooms  ! So  coquettish  and  yet  so 
modest,  the  mere  simple  love  of  motion  for  its  own  sake 
is  so  clearly  manifested  that  the  sight  is  all  the  more 
attractive.  In  these  public  national  fetes  of  Spain,  the 
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rich  and  poor  combine  and  all  classes  mingle,  the  lady 
and  her  maid  dancing  in  the  same  quadrille ; a sort  of 
survival  of  the  patriarchal  spirit  we  might  say,  or  of  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  tie  of  Faith  binding  the 
classes  as  one  united  family — something  not  often  met 
with  in  more  westerly  nations. 

In  the  Basque  country,  the  beauty  of  the  women  lies 
chiefly  in  their  large,  dark  eyes,  their  graceful  figures, 
and  their  easy,  straight  carriage,  resembling  that  of  the 
Indian  women,  for  the  Basques  also  bear  heavy  burthens 
on  their  heads,  and  walk  along  swiftly  without  Lifting  a 
hand  to  steady  the  basket  or  bundle.  The  men  are  also 
more  noticeable  for  their  fine  physique  and  strength 
than  for  any  special  type  of  feature.  The  children  are 
attractive  and  intelligent,  and  are  taught  Spanish  as 
well  as  the  Basquente ; most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Font- 
arabia  speak  French  also,  as  they  have  daily  intercourse 
with  the  neighbouring  country,  with  which  they  have 
been  in  harmony  since  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
Reverence  for  religion  and  for  the  priest  is  very  remark- 
able, though  in  a way,  it  is  not  expressed  as  we  of  a 
different  nation  might  think  proper.  But  temperament 
must  be  considered,  and  the  ancient  Faith  being  so 
deeply  rooted  in  this  people,  no  doubt  they  treat  their 
devotional  duties  and  exercises  as  a familiar  routine  of 
their  daily  life.  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  is  loved 
and  honoured  as  their  Patroness,  but  they  feel  towards 
her  as  children  to  a parent  loved  with  familiar  affection, 
and  believe  that  she  rejoices  in  their  gaiety  as  much  as 
in  their  piety.  Are  they  not  quite  right  in  this?  And 
withal,  this  simple  human  way  of  treating  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  and  her  royal  Court  does  not  put  an  obstacle 
to  the  highest  degree  of  mystic  sanctity  : we  need 
mention  only  St.  Teresa,  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  St. 
John  of  God,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  from  the  long  list 
of  canonised  Spanish  saints.  The  simple  faith  is  allied 
to  the  most  virile,  heroic  virtue,  and  martyrs  would  not 
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be  wanting  if  persecution  demanded  their  Faith  or  their 
life. 

In  the  first  break  of  dawn,  the  day  following  the  big 
fete,  we  look  out  of  our  window  towards  Jafzquibel  : the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  seem  to  gild  the  little  sanctuary 
on  its  summit ; long  streams  of  the  most  delicate  tints 
trail  across  the  heavens,  from  where  the  skies  are  opened 
behind  the  hill  of  Abadie— tender  violets,  rose-pinks, 
pale  greens  and  amber — the  treasury  of  the  empyrean 
discloses  its  wealth  at  this  chosen  hour,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  majestic  and  calm,  bathed  now  in  the  sheen 
of  the  orb  of  day,  impress  one  with  a sense  of  perfect 
security,  heightened  by  the  peaceful  waters  of  the  bay 
sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  Later  on  the  sun  will  be 
glorious,  shedding  its  beams  of  gold  to  ripen  the  fields 
of  maize;  the  sky  will  be  blue,  without  a speck  of  cloud, 
but  the  early  hour  of  dawn  is  the  loveliest  of  the  day. 

We  hold  our  breath  in  wonderment  at  the  glorious 
beauty  contained  in  this  small  earthly  Paradise,  and  in 
grateful  affection,  our  prayers  mount  to  Heaven, 
invoking  Our  Ladv  of  Guadalupe  to  grant  us  a favour 
out  of  the  store  of  graces  that  flow  unceasingly  from 
her  sanctuary  on  Ja'izquibel,  to  which  so  many  go  in 
their  affliction  and  distress  to  be  consoled  and  healed. 
The  warm  Spanish  hearts,  rendering  thanks  in  their  own 
impulsive  fashion,  give  what  they  prize  most  to  this 
honoured  shrine;  a bride,  for  example,  in  her  joy  and 
wish  to  sacrifice,  divested  herself  of  her  wedding-gown 
which  she  insisted  on  leaving  to  be  used  as  a mantle  for 
la  Senora.  de  Guadalupe.  We  have  many  intentions, 
many  desires  to  place  before  our  beloved  Mother,  but 
the  chief  grace  rightly  asked  here  and  sure  to  be  granted, 
should  be  that  the  Virgin,  strong  in  battle,  may  protect 
us  in  our  daily  strife  with  the  enemies  of  our  salvation  ! 
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ST.  AUGUSTINE  OF  HIPPO 

AS  the  old  earth  presses  her  way  through  ethereal 
billows  of  space,  filling  the  track  appointed  for  her 
year  in,  year  out,  her  surface  changes  from  sunshine 
to  shadow,  dawn  to  twilight,  day  to  night,  and  one  after 
the  other  her  stores  of  concealed  wealth  are  exposed  to 
the  searching  rays  of  the  flaming  orb  that  obediently 
holds  her  by  its  attractive  power,  so,  in  the  history 
unrolled  in  past  aeons  of  time,  can  we  see  each  continent 
in  turn  stand  prominently  to  view,  enjoying  a full  tide 
of  glory,  and  during  a certain  brief  period  displaying 
riches  of  nature  or  genius  of  race  hitherto  unperceived. 

Then  again,  as  in  everything  not  divine,  the  change 
has  come,  reverse  has  followed  success,  power  and 
glory  have  ebbed  away,  and  some  other  land  sails 
forward  to  the  front  rank  to  disclose  her  hidden  treasures 
to  the  flashlight  of  renown  and  world-wide  notoriety, 
whilst  the  last-favoured  falls  back  into  insignificance. 
Some,  perchance,  may  continue  to  reflect  back  a pale 
glimmer,  wraith  of  their  past  magnificence  ; some  remain 
in  the  grey  crepuscule  of  a dull  mediocrity,  and  some 
again,  sinking  below  the  horizon,  lie  cloaked  in  the  chill 
shades  of  a long  night.  In  the  last  category  who  will 
not  see  Africa,  “ the  Dark  Continent,”  as  she  is  in 
every  sense  so  rightly  named?  Few  gleams  of  bril- 
liance have  escaped  through  the  thick  pall  that  has  hung 
over  her  during  a long  night  of  darkness  when  she  has 
been,  as  it  were,  an  outcast  from  the  bounty  of  the 
Almighty,  whose  gaze,  seemingly  averted,  has  left  her 
in  that  direst  state  of  punishment — forgotten  ! And  yet 
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with  what  lustrous  names  was  her  golden  period  illus- 
trated ! 

To  reach  back  to  Africa’s  perihelion  one  should  grope 
through  centuries  of  gloom  to  the  times  of  Hamilcar, 
Hannibal,  Jugurtha,  and  those  heroes  of  a long-gone 
past  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Rome  herself  cast 
eyes  of  envious  pride  on  the  big  continent  that  dared  to 
pose  for  a while  as  her  successful  rival,  and  whose 
strong,  young  blood  would  have  been  gladly  welcomed 
as  an  ally  if  it  had  not  refused  with  disdain  all  amicable 
overtures  from  the  conquering  nation.  Was  it  the  same 
independent  virility  of  temperament  that  later  on  accept- 
ed so  quickly  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  proclaimed 
its  belief  through  innumerable  martyrs,  such  as 
Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  and  that  embraced  so  ardently 
the  mystic  life  of  the  contemplatives  of  the  Thebaid  ? 
But  an  impetuous  nature,  quick  to  climb  to  the  highest 
apex,  is  apt  also  to  stumble  in  its  eagerness,  and  losing 
all  courage  with  its  foothold,  falls  into  the  deepest 
ravine,  a helpless  victim  to  every  bird  of  prey.  Thus, 
whilst  in  Africa  Christianity  spread  more  rapidly  than 
elsewhere,  it  was  also  the  land  in  which  there  were 
more  adherents  of  the  various  heresies  that  ravaged  the 
Church  in  her  earliest  years  and  that  were  to  be  feared 
infinitely  more  than  the  cruel  fire  and  sword  of  the 
persecutor.  Struggling  paganism  in  its  death-throes 
sent  out  Gnostic  vapourings  which  condensed  into  forms 
of  religion  rivalling  with  the  True  Church,  and  all  of 
these — Marcionites,  Montanists,  Manichasns,  Novatians 
— flourished  exceedingly  well  on  African  soil,  that 
cradled  the  sect  of  Donatus  and  welcomed  equally  the 
followers  of  the  Western  Pelagius,  with  those  of  Arius, 
the  heresiarch  of  Alexandria. 

Much  needed,  indeed,  at  that  epoch  was  Augustine, 
the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  raised  by  God  to  check  and 
kill  the  noxious  weeds  which  strove  to  poison  the  pure 
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fountain  of  Faith  and  destroy  men’s  hope  of  a happy 
eternity,  and  well  did  this  great  champion  of  the  Faith 
fulfil  his  charge.  Augustine  is  surnamed  “ Aurelius  ” 
by  two  writers,  Orosius  and  Claudianus,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  gold  or  sun,  is  certainly  appropriate 
to  that  wonderful  light  of  the  Church  who  was  born 
November  13,  354,  at  Tagaste,  a town  about  half-way 
between  Carthage  and  Hippo,  and  but  a short  distance 
from  the  field  of  the  famous  battle  of  Zama,  where 
Scipio  Africanus  beat  Hannibal,  202  b.c. 

At  that  time  Tagaste  was  situated  in  what  was  known 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  of  the  world. 
Nature  and  art  had  worked  in  unison,  and  one  can 
scarcely  believe  to-day  the  descriptions  that  we  read  of 
its  loveliness.  Orange  and  lemon  groves,  woods  of 
olive  trees,  gardens  of  roses  and  odoriferous  flowers, 
from  the  waxen  magnolia,  exhaling  around  in  large 
waves  its  sensuous  scented  breath,  to  the  light,  graceful 
heliotrope,  with  its  faint,  reminiscent  perfume,  and 
shrubs  of  myrtle  of  rare  wholesome  fragrance,  vines  and 
rich  fields  of  corn  and  maize — the  most  plentiful  pro- 
fusion of  nature’s  bounty  was  there;  and  with  willing 
labour  at  present  we  should  surely  find  traces  of  Roman 
art,  exquisite  pillars,  fragments  of  statues,  precious 
inscriptions,  ruins  of  temples  and  theatres  and  thermae, 
destroved  by  those  overwhelming  hordes  of  Vandals  in 
the  5th  century  and  buried  now  below  the  drifting  sands 
of  ages  ! When  picturing  Augustine,  it  is  well  to  have 
before  us  the  background  of  the  figure,  for  his  home 
and  surroundings  were  a fitting  frame  for  his  genius, 
and  little  remains  now  to  dignify  the  birthplace  of  the 
greatest  of  our  Latin  Fathers. 

On  the  site  of  Tagaste  there  is  now  a small  village 
called  by  the  Arabs  “ Souk-Arras,”  its  sparse,  white 
houses  on  the  incline  of  two  hills  shaded  by  thick  olive 
plantations,  and  on  a large  elevated  plain,  gaunt  ruins 
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half-buried  in  the  sand  sleep  silently  in  the  sun,  whilst 
clumps  of  acanthus  and  beautiful  angelica  and  carob 
trees  push  through  crevices  and  grow  in  corners  to  soften 
their  rigid  outline;  below  this  tableland  extend  vast 
meadows  irrigated  by  several  streams  that  make  sinuous 
tracks  till  they  flow  into  the  Medj'erda,  the  ancient 
Bagradas  of  the  Romans.  Bounding  the  edge  of  the 
desert  are  forests  of  oaks  forming  a green  curtain  to 
close  the  horizon  and  hide  the  distant  sea. 

Patrizio,  father  of  Augustine,  was  an  official  of  the 
Roman  curia,  a pagan  until  shortly  before  he  died,  a 
man  of  passionate  temper  and  lax  morals,  whilst  St. 
Monica,  his  mother,  was  an  example  of  Christian  per- 
fection, a model  for  mothers  and  wives.  His  brother, 
Navigius,  was  the  consolation  of  his  mother  through 
all  her  trials,  and  on  account  of  his  high  virtue  and  piety 
was  honoured  in  some  churches  in  Rome  as  a saint,  as 
was  also  Perpetua,  his  sister,  who  became  a widow 
whilst  still  young  and  then  entered  a convent,  of  which 
she  was  made  Superioress,  and  for  which  later  on  the 
holy  Bishop  of  Hippo  drew  up  a set  of  rules. 

Augustine’s  genius  was  quickly  recognised  at  studies, 
for  nothing  was  too  abstruse  for  him  to  understand,  and 
with  his  exceptional  talents,  his  modest  reserved  manner 
added  a singular  charm  that  heightened  the  attractive- 
ness of  his  personality.  We  are  told  that  he  was  not 
tall,  of  delicate  constitution,  nervous  and  frail,  with  a 
fine,  clear  complexion,  handsome  features,  and  piercing 
eyes,  yet  with  a gentle,  wise  and  tender  look  and  a 
frank,  open  expression.  His  voice  was  weak,  and  his 
chest  and  throat  were  easily  inflamed ; his  whole  appear- 
ance impressed  one  with  its  air  of  gentleness  and  elegant 
distinction. 

An  unfortunate  attachment  in  his  youth,  crept 
to  the  mind  and  clouded  his  Faith  with  the  heresy 
of  Man&s,  which  taught  the  belief  in  two  co-eternal 
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natures  of  good  and  evil.  The  example  shown  him  at 
first  by  his  father,  and  the  lax  manner  of  living  at  the 
time,  joined  to  the  affectionate,  passionate  temperament 
of  Augustine  might  excuse  perhaps  an  illicit  attachment, 
which  kept  him  away  from  God,  but  he  proclaimed  him- 
self openly  of  the  sect  of  Manichaeans,  and  although 
he  never  took  part  in  the  horrible  practices  of  the  sect, 
he  remained  a faithful  disciple  of  its  tenets  for  nine 
years,  whilst  he  gave  lectures  in  poetry  and  rhetoric  at 
Carthage.  In  any  difficulty  of  doctrine  the  Manichaeans 
told  him  to  consult  Faustus,  but  when  Faustus  was  at 
Carthage  in  383,  Augustine  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  his  eloquence  covered  a superficial  mind  and  his 
answers  gave  no  satisfactory  explanation  to  one  in 
doubt.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  Catholic  in  Africa 
at  the  time  capable  of  persuading  this  talented  soul,  but 
patience  brings  Divine  security  of  the  fulfilment  of  our 
lawful  desires,  and  in  his  long  wandering  away  from 
the  truth,  Augustine’s  mind,  still  unconscious  of  what 
it  needed,  continued  restless  and  ambitious  of  further 
human  glory.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  in 
the  Greek  school  of  St.  Mary’s,  but  the  students,  less 
turbulent  than  the  Carthaginians,  were  also  less  honour- 
able, for  they  deserted  on  the  day  when  the  fees  were 
due,  wounding  their  brilliant  professor  by  their  mean 
ingratitude. 

Just  then,  Symmachus,  Prefect  of  Rome,  offered 
Augustine  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  at  Milan,  and  the  glad 
acceptance  of  this  post  was  the  means  of  bringing  back 
the  noble  but  erring  sheep  to  the  fold.  His  reputation 
had  preceded  Augustine,  and  he  was  welcomed  with 
public  expressions  of  joy — even  the  Emperor,  Valen- 
tinian  the  Younger,  showing  open  favour  to  the  clever 
orator  whose  genius  was  admired  throughout  the  empire. 
St.  Monica  followed  her  son  to  Milan,  and  it  was  prob 
abaly  through  her  means  that  Augustine  became 
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acquainted  with  St.  Ambrose,  and  with  the  aged  saintly 
priest  Simplician. 

But  the  light  was  to  come  suddenly  from  even  a higher 
quarter,  from  that  eagle  soaring  above  all  other  inspired 
Christian  writers — St.  Paul ! The  power  of  a good 
book  can  hardly  be  over  estimated,  and  in  his  “ Con- 
fessions ” St.  Augustine  bewails  the  harm  done  him  by 
his  love  of  romantic,  erotic  poets  and  his  fascination  for 
the  theatre,  which  stimulated  and  nourished  the  passion- 
ate impulses  of  his  youth  and  put  him  so  far  astray  on 
the  path  of  virtue.  The  kindred  spirit  that  indited  the 
Epistles  of  the  one-time  persecutor,  Saul,  could  not  fail 
to  touch  the  sympathetic  understanding  of  Augustine’s 
noble  heart.  “ O Truth  and  Beauty  ever  old  and  ever 
new,”  he  exclaimed,  “ too  late  have  I known  Thee,  too 
late  have  I loved  Thee  ! ” This  quick  intelligence 
grasped  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  those  years  wasted 
on  human  affection  and  false  philosophy,  away  from 
the  immense,  enduring,  pure  love  of  God,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  also 
no  further  reserve  in  Augustine’s  generous  heart,  he 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  service  of  his  crucified 
Saviour. 

We  can  imagine  the  joy  of  St.  Monica,  her  rapturous 
contentment,  when  her  much-loved  son  told  her  of  the 
flood  of  grace  that  had  suddenly  inundated  his  mind  ! 
His  soul  was  saved  for  eternity  and  nothing  further 
could  trouble  her ! St.  Ambrose  and  Simplician  also 
rejoiced  exceedingly,  for  they  knew  what  effect  this 
conversion  would  have  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
and  what  powerful  support  Augustine’s  genius  would 
bring  to  the  Faith. 

To  prepare  for  baptism  Augustine  retired  for  a six- 
months’  retreat  with  his  mother  and  those  devoted 
friends  who  had  followed  him  from  Africa  and  who  now 
wished  to  follow  him  into  the  Fold  of  Christ,  his  son 
Adeodatus,  and  his  generous  benefactor,  Romanian, 
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with  Alypius,  Paulinus,  Evodius,  Trigetius,  Nebridius 
and  others.  On  the  night  preceding  Easter  Sunday, 
April  25th,  387,  Augustine  and  his  companions  were 
baptised  in  the  little  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
afterwards  called  S.S.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  at 
present,  “ Sant’  Ambrogio,”  from  the  holy  Bishop  who 
founded  it  and  who  performed  the  memorable  ceremony. 

Visitors  to  Milan  will  not  miss  seeing  this  venerable 
basilica,  which  is  interesting  not  only  from  its  earliest 
associations,  but  also  on  account  of  its  art  treasures  and 
quaint  architecture.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  Benedictines 
in  800,  and  greatly  restored  in  the  12th  century,  but  the 
chapel  of  San  Satiro,  except  for  its  mosaics,  which  have 
been  renovated,  remains  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose, 
and  is  kept  with  care  and  generally  closed.  The  crypt 
contains  the  relics  of  SS.  Ambrose,  Gervasius,  and 
Protasius. 

After  the  baptism  Augustine  went  to  the  altar  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  a 
tradition  in  the  Church  holds  that  it  was  then  that  the 
“ Ambrosian  Hymn,”  or  ” Te  Deum,”  was  composed, 
begun  by  St.  Ambrose  in  a transport  of  pious  exalta- 
tion, and  each  alternate  verse  being  sung  by  Augustine 
in  the  same  inspired  ecstasy  of  joy. 

Shortly  after  this  event  Augustine’s  faith  was,  if 
necessary,  strengthened  at  the  discovery  of  the  incorrupt 
bodies  of  the  holy  martyred  brothers,  Gervase  and 
Protasius,  which  were  carried  with  great  pomp  to  the 
Ambrosian  basilica.  As  the  cortege  passed,  a blind 
man  named  Severo  recovered  his  sight  by  pressing  to 
his  eyes  a handkerchief  that  had  touched  the  urn  con- 
taining the  sacred  remains,  and  this  miracle  is  spoken 
of  by  Augustine,  a spectator,  as  a fact  that  was  witnessed 
by  a great  multitude  of  people. 

Augustine  had  been  clothed  in  the  black  habit  of  a 
religious  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  Simplician  gave  him  a 
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leather  belt  as  a distinguishing  mark  from  other  hermits, 
as  Augustine  and  his  companions  wished  to  return  to 
Africa  and  live  in  community.  They  all  set  out  on  their 
journey  south,  stopping  for  a while  in  Rome  and  at 
Civita  Vecchia. 

At  this  latter  place  there  can  be  seen  a small  chapel 
with  an  inscription  over  the  door  which  commemorates 
the  following  incident: — As  Augustine  paced  the  sea- 
shore one  clay  pondering  on  the  mystery  ot  the  blessed 
trinity,  a dogma  on  winch  he  had  begun  to  write,  he 
saw  a child  pouring  the  water  trom  the  sea  into  a hollow 
that  he  had  made  in  the  sand.  Augustine  smilingly 
told  the  boy  how  futile  were  his  ehorts  to  empty  the 
sea.  “ Know  then/'  returned  the  child,  “ that  1 shall 
succeed  more  quickly  in  doing  that  than  you  will  ever 
be  able  to  understand  the  mystery  of  the  blessed 
t rinity,  ” and  saying  this,  vanished.  This  impressed 
our  Saint  very  much,  and  it  was  only  in  his  old  age 
that  he  took  up  and  finished  the  book  that  he  had  left 
aside  after  this  vision. 

Whilst  waiting  at  Ostia  for  a vessel  to  take  them  to 
Africa,  the  holy  mother,  St.  Monica,  fell  seriously  ill 
and  died,  leaving  her  sons  in  the  deepest  grief,  for  they 
both  recognised  what  they  owed  her,  St.  Augustine 
acknowledging  in  his  “ Confessions  ” that  the  resur- 
rection of  his  soul  from  the  heavy  shadows  of  sin  and 
doubt  in  which  it  had  been  entombed  for  so  many  years 
was  entirely  due  to  the  prayers  and  merits  of  this  devoted 
mother.  St.  Monica  was  interred  for  a time  in  the 
church  of  St.  Aurea  at  Ostia.  Augustine  passed  some 
months  in  Rome  before  sailing  at  last  for  Africa. 

At  Carthage,  the  great  Doctor  stayed  in  the  house  of 
Innocent,  lieutenant  of  the  Governor  of  the  country, 
who  was  suffering  with  a bad  leg,  so  deeply  gangrened 
that  the  surgeons  found  it  would  be  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate it  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  At  Inno- 
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cent’s  entreaty,  Augustine  prayed  for  his  cure,  which 
was  granted,  this  proving  to  what  heights  of  sanctity 
the  future  Bishop  of  Hippo  had  already  reached;  in 
his  grand  soul  there  were  no  half-measures;  like  St. 
Paul,  his  conversion  meant  an  inundation  of  grace 
fructifying  immediately  a thousandfold  in  the  rich 
ground  prepared  by  Divine  favour  for  its  reception. 

Augustine  sold  everything  belonging  to  him  at 
Tagaste,  distributing  a part  to  the  poor,  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  proceeds  built  a little  monastery  in  the  desert 
outside  the  town,  and  to  this  he  retired  with  his  friends, 
living  in  strict  poverty,  although  his  kindness  to  the 
poor  knew  no  limit. 

An  incident  is  recorded  here  of  a poor  beggar  whose 
misery  drew  forth  all  Augustine’s  compassion,  and  who, 
after  being  tenderly  fed  and  cared  for,  said  : “You 
may  rejoice  to-day,  great  Father  Augustine,  for  you 
have  seen  and  touched  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  ! ” 
and  disappeared,  leaving  the  Saint  ravished  in  ecstasy. 

Augustine  dreaded  being  honoured,  and  avoided 
going  into  the  cities,  but  a certain  good  work  induced 
him  to  go  to  Hippo  (now  called  Bona,  in  Algeria),  and 
when  there,  the  Bishop,  Valerius,  would  not  allow  him 
to  leave.  Reluctantly  enough,  Augustine  consented  to 
stay,  making  a condition  that  he  might  have  a monas- 
tery like  the  one  he  had  built  at  Tagaste,  to  which 
Valerius  willingly  agreed,  giving  him  a house  with  good 
grounds,  which  was  called  the  Monastery  of  the  Garden, 
and  ordained  him  priest  that  he  might  administer  the 
Sacraments. 

This  house  became  a seminary  from  which  members 
were  chosen  to  become  Bishops  in  different  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  it  was  here  that  Augustine  composed 
his  Rule  which  has  been  adopted  by  so  many  other 
religious  Congregations  besides  his  own  special  Order 
of  Hermits.  It  was  in  this  monastery  that  our  Saint 
was  consecrated  Coadjutor  Bishop  to  Valerius,  by 
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Megalus,  Primate  of  Numidia,  and  when,  later,  he  had 
to  live  in  the  Bishop’s  house,  he  wished  the  clerics 
to  be  with  him  as  a community,  and,  as  he  gave  them 
a set  of  rules  to  follow,  they  were  called  Canons  Regular. 
Although  the  See  had  large  revenues,  Augustine  con- 
tinued the  same  abstemious  life,  wearing  the  commonest 
of  materials  and  eating  the  plainest  of  food,  thus  being 
enabled  to  give  more  to  the  poor. 

Too  much  space  would  be  required  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  Augustine’s  wise  administration  of  his  diocese  ; 
his  enlightened  spirit  reformed  abuses  and  directed 
every  movement  for  the  good  and  well-being  of  his 
people,  to  whom  he  was  truly  a father,  whilst  his 
sanctity  and  humility  attracted  the  hearts  of  all.  He 
was  the  flail  of  heretics,  his  chief  enemies  being  the 
Donatists,  who  were  very  powerful  in  Africa,  having 
more  than  400  Bishops  among  them.  Their  violence 
and  cruelty  towards  Catholics — burning  churches  and 
monasteries,  murdering  and  torturing  priests,  and 
people  of  any  age  or  sex,  who  would  not  accept  their 
doctrine — made  them  formidable  persecutors ; but 
Augustine’s  indomitable  energy  and  intellect  succeeded 
in  having  this  sect  reduced  to  order  by  Imperial  edict, 
and  by  wise  arbitration  finished  by  completely  routing 
it. 

His  clear  intellect  discovered  the  error  in  Pelagius’s 
teaching,  which  had  passed  as  orthodox  in  the  Synod 
of  Diospolis,  and  for  ten  years  his  pen  was  employed 
in  the  triumphant  refutation  of  this  heresiarch’s  writings. 
The  books  written  by  St.  Augustine  were  so  numerous 
that  they  filled  a library,  and  as  if  to  mark  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  these  works,  when  the  Vandals,  after  the 
Saint’s  death,  set  fire  to  his  library,  after  three  futile 
attempts  the  barbarians  left  it  in  frightened  amazement, 
as  it  refused  to  burn. 

Four  years  before  his  death,  St.  Augustine  asked  to 
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have  the  priest  Eradius  appointed  his  coadjutor  and 
successor,  and  then  gave  most  of  his  time  to  prayer  and 
contemplation.  His  last  days  were  profoundly  saddened 
by  the  treason  of  Boniface,  Governor  of  Africa,  who, 
to  avenge  some  quarrel  on  the  Emperor  Placidia, 
delivered  up  the  country  to  the  Vandals  of  Spain  and 
these  savage  hordes,  besides  destroying  everything  on 
which  they  could  lay  hands,  brought  back  the  heresy  of 
Arius  that  the  Saint  had  succeeded  in  banishing.  A 
violent  fever  ended  a life  which  had  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  Church,  but  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  stupen- 
dous legacy  of  doctrine  clearly  explained  and  exposed, 
and  for  which  every  succeeding  generation  of  Catholics 
has  voiced  their  gratitude  and  admiration. 

Pope  Martin  V.  wrote  that  no  saint  had  rendered 
greater  services  to  the  Church  than  Augustine.  “ Com- 
pared to  all  other  sacred  writers,  he  was  as  the  sun 
likened  to  the  stars,”  wrote  St.  Remigius  of  Auxerre. 
This  great,  unique  intellect  had  nothing  cold  in  it,  for 
his  ardent  love  of  God  burst  from  a human  heart  that 
beat  for  all  his  fellow  creatures,  pitying  and  loving  them 
despite  their  miseries,  because  he  understood  them.  His 
friends  were  attached  to  him  by  the  warmest  ties,  and 
because  Augustine  loved  each  of  them  with  a tender 
affection,  it  must  have  been  a consolation  to  have  his 
old  friend  Alypius  (afterwards  canonised)  with  him  in 
those  last  peaceful  moments  before  closing  his  eyes  on 
this  world  on  the  28th  August,  430. 

He  was  interred  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church  that  he  had 
built,  but  for  fear  of  the  Vandals  desecrating  his  tomb, 
his  sacred  remains  were  taken  in  498  by  the  exiled 
African  Bishops  and  placed  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Satur- 
ninus  at  Cagliari  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  the 
white  marble  urn  that  enclosed  them  still  exists.  Two 
centuries  later,  when  this  island  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens,  Luitprandus,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
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ransomed  the  precious  relics  and  had  them  transported 
to  Pavia,  October,  722,  where  they  were  confided  to 
the  care  of  the  Benedictines  at  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Ciel  d’Oro.  Innocent  III.  gave  the  church  over  to 
the  Canons  Regular,  with  whom  the  Hermits  of  St. 
Augustine  were  joined  in  its  charge  in  1326. 

When  the  Canons  Regular  were  suppressed  in 
common  with  other  religious  Orders  by  Joseph  II., 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  their  basilica 
was  used  as  a hospital,  and  the  saintly  Doctor’s  remains, 
with  its  beautiful  area,  or  shrine,  were  transferred  to 
the  Cathedral.  The  Augustinians  were  turned  out  of 
their  monastery  by  the  Italian  Revolution,  but  they  have 
been  allowed  since  to  take  charge  of  the  church,  and, 
to  their  great  joy,  the  remains  of  their  blessed  Founder 
are  again  under  their  reverent  care  at  San  Pietro  in 
Ciel  d’Oro. 

The  shrine,  in  white  marble,  is  a marvellous  work  of 
beauty,  by  Bonino  da  Campione,  about  the  year  1362. 
The  twelve  Apostles  and  the  sacred  and  cardinal  virtues 
stand  around  the  area,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  recum- 
ment  statue  of  the  great  saint.  Our  Divine  Saviour, 
His  Blessed  Mother,  and  the  nine  Angelic  Choirs  are 
there  portrayed,  and  one  might  spend  days  studying 
this  worthy  memorial  to  the  greatest  of  our  Latin 
Fathers,  for  there  are  fifty  reliefs  on  it  and  ninety-five 
statues,  each  of  these  being  a perfect  gem  of  art.  After 
the  various  wanderings  which  these  holy  remains  were 
obliged  to  undergo,  it  seems  a providential  sign  of 
attention  that  they  should  be  in  this  old  Lombard  city, 
not  far  from  that  favoured  town  where  the  illustrious 
Doctor  received  the  gift  of  the  true  Faith  and  which 
contains  the  relics  of  St.  Ambrose,  that  other  venerable 
Father  of  the  Church,  who  was  Augustine’s  spiritual 
father  I Sixty  different  religious  Congregations  under 
the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  render  powerful  help  towards 
the  establishment  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  on  earth,  and 
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their  motto,  drawn  from  the  example  given  them  by  the 
Saint,  who  is  generally  represented  holding  a flaming 
heart  in  his  hand,  is  the  word  “ Love.”  With  that  all 
burthens  are  light,  all  strength  is  increased,  for  it  is  a 
Divine  gift  enabling  us  “ to  trust  the  past  to  the  mercy 
of  God,  the  present  to  His  love  and  the  future  to  His 
Providence,”  for  all  sins  are  blotted  out  by  Charity. 
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THE  history  of  the  Church  holds  no  greater  example 
of  a perfect  Christian  wife  and  mother  than  that  of 
St.  Monica,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine.  Lovingly 
and  generously  in  his  “ Confessions”  does  the  great 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  the  one-time  sinner,  record  the  debt 
he  owes  to  the  tears  and  prayers  and  instructions  of  his 
devoted  mother,  who  for  so  many  years  offered  unceas- 
ing sacrifice  in  her  agony  of  sorrow  and  supplication, 
dreading  the  loss  of  the  soul  of  her  beloved  son.  How 
richly  was  her  long  martyrdom  repaid!  ‘‘Go  on 
praying,”  was  the  sole  advice  given  her;  “ it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  child  of  such  tears  should  perish.”  And 
thus  with  her  abundance  of  tears,  this  perfect  mother 
purchased  the  life  of  grace  for  her  son,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  aureola  of  sanctity  and  learning. 

Monica’s  youth  held  no  premonitions  of  the  trials 
which  later  years  were  to  unfold  for  her,  for  she  was 
born  of  Christian  parents  and  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  peace  and  honour,  solid  virtue  and  piety.  When 
she  first  saw  the  light  in  332,  twenty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  edict  of  Milan,  the  Church  had  pro- 
gressed speedily  under  imperial  protection,  and  Christi- 
anity had  become  the  predominant  religion,  although 
paganism  still  existed  in  isolated  families  in  every  town 
and  hamlet,  and  was  nominally  professed  by  those  who, 
through  indifference  merely,  or  attachment  to  a sensual 
life  of  pleasure,  did  not  care  to  undergo  instruction  or 
to  accept  a stricter  code  of  morals. 

Monica’s  birthplace  was  a small  village  lying  between 
Hippo  and  Carthage,  then  called  Tagaste,  but  known  to 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  day  as  Souk-Arras,  and  here 
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the  child,  noted  for  her  piety  and  obedience,  her  love 
of  the  poor  and  her  eager  application  to  study,  lived 
with  her  parents,  having  an  old  servant  as  a strict, 
though  loving  and  faithful,  attendant,  until  her  mar- 
riage with  Patricius,  who  was  the  judge  or  magistrate 
of  the  place.  It  seems  incomprehensible  that  such  a 
choice  should  have  been  made  for  this  Christian  maiden, 
for  Patricius  was  nominally  a pagan,  with  no  fixed 
principles  of  duty,  of  a choleric  temperament  and  very 
light  morals. 

His  mother  lived  with  the  young  couple.  Like  her 
son,  she  was  a pagan,  and  she  was  like  him  also  in 
character,  imperious,  violent  in  temper  and  jealous. 
The  servants  were  worthy  dependents  of  such  superiors, 
so  that  Monica’s  sad  bewilderment  must  have  been 
immense  at  finding  herself  in  this  household  of  disturb- 
ing elements  after  leaving  her  own  peaceful,  united 
family.  However,  not  by  one  word  did  she  betray  her 
feelings,  but  by  every  means  in  her  power  she  set  herself 
to  the  task  of  gaining  her  husband’s  soul,  being  always 
gentle,  humble  and  patient,  never  reproaching  him  for 
his  faults  and  infidelity;  and  as  he  loved  her  in  his  own 
selfish  way,  her  sweet  reasoning  caused  him  to  repent 
of  his  criminal  follies  and  before  his  death  he  became 
a Christian.  Monica  had  two  sons,  Augustine  and 
Navigius,  and  a daughter  named  after  St.  Perpetua, 
one  of  the  most  honoured  and  celebrated  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian martyrs.  Navigius,  pious  and  devoted  to  his 
mother,  was  her  support  and  comfort  through  all  her 
tribulations ; both  Navigius  and  Perpetua  were  remark- 
able for  their  holiness,  and  were  thought  worthy  to  be 
honoured  in  various  churches  in  Rome. 

How  unweariedly  Monica  laboured  in  the  education 
of  her  children,  and  especially  in  the  formation  of 
Augustine’s  character  ! The  principles  that  she  in- 
stilled into  him  strengthened  his  conscience  so  power- 
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fully  that,  strive  as  he  would,  he  could  never  close  his 
ears  entirely  to  this  voice,  which  afterwards  became  such 
a terrible  whip  of  remorse  and  reproachful,  generous 
love.  In  no  way  did  she  spare  herself  to  preserve  this 
beloved  and  erring  son — led  astray  at  first  by  the  bad  ex- 
ample given  him  by  his  father — from  becoming  wholly 
vile ; by  persuasive  entreaty  and  gentle  advice  she  did  her 
best  to  restrain  the  impulses  of  his  proud  and  passionate 
nature.  After  the  death  of  Patricius,  Monica  became 
the  true  widow  of  the  Gospel ; she  mourned  her  husband 
sincerely,  and  retiring  entirely  from  a society  which  had 
never  offered  her  much  attraction,  devoted  herself  to 
prayer  and  good  works,  and  became  a comfort  and 
source  of  help  to  widows  and  unhappy  wives  by  her  wise 
words  of  counsel  and  experience. 

But  a greater  trial  than  she  had  yet  undergone  was  to 
be  sent  her  : her  elder  son,  beguiled  by  his  vanity  and 
love  of  flattery,  had  fallen  a victim  to  Manicheism  and 
had  made  himself  a medium  for  the  propagation  of  its 
errors.  The  blow  was  almost  too  hard  for  this  Christian 
mother  to  support ; her  sorrow  was  overwhelming  and 
she  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  which  flowed  unceas- 
ingly. Augustine,  to  escape  the  sight  of  her  grief, 
which  could  not  but  trouble  his  mind  and  heart,  left 
secretly  for  Rome.  Monica,  distraught  at  the  idea  of 
the  harm  which  his  teaching  might  do  to  others,  followed 
as  soon  as  she  could  get  a vessel  to  take  her,  and  finding 
when  she  reached  Rome  that  her  gifted  but  erring  child 
had  already  gone  to  Milan,  in  her  zeal  for  God’s  glory 
and  the  salvation  of  souls,  her  courage  did  not  shrink 
from  the  long  journey,  and  she  immediately  set  out  for 
the  north  of  Italy,  Augustine  was  profoundly  touched 
by  this  proof  of  devotion  ; he  welcomed  his  mother  with 
a tender  affection  which  fully  exculpated  his  secret  de- 
parture from  Africa.  After  seventeen  years  of  prayer 
and  sorrow,  Monica  conquered;  her  son’s  soul,  flooded 
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with  the  light  of  grace,  yielded  completely  and  his  con- 
version was  whole-hearted  and  sincere. 

The  devoted  mother’s  joy  can  hardly  be  expressed, 
and  the  six  months  spent  at  Cassiacum,  in  preparation 
for  Augustine’s  solemn  renouncement  of  his  errors  and 
follies,  were  as  a foretaste  of  Heaven ; her  prayers  weie 
almost  uninterrupted  and  she  was  frequently  lifted  up 
to  a state  of  ecstasy.  Once  she  remained  during  an  en- 
tire day  in  this  rapt  state  of  supernatural  bliss,  and  on 
regaining  consciousness,  exclaimed  repeatedly:  “Let 
us  fly  to  Heaven  ! Let  us  fly  to  Heaven  !’’  Her  sole 
object  in  life  realised,  Monica  felt  that  her  days  were 
drawing  to  a close,  and  she  wished  to  go  back  to 
Tagaste,  but  when  she  and  her  sons  arrived  at  Ostia,  she 
fell  seriously  ill,  and  died  on  November  13,  387,  after 
nine  days  of  intense  suffering.  She  passed  away  with 
those  words  of  faith  on  her  lips  to  Augustine  and  Navi- 
gius  which  have  become  a personal  possession  to  every 
succeeding  generation  : “ Bury  my  body  where  you 

will  ; but  what  I entreat  of  you  is  that  you  remember  me 
at  the  altar  wherever  vou  mav  be.” 

Monica  was  buried  at  Ostia  in  a stone  sarcophagus, 
which  was  taken  into  the  Church  of  St.  Aurea  about  the 
seventh  century,  and  although,  after  the  publication  of 
St.  Augustine’s  “Confessions,”  she  was  universally 
venerated,  it  was  not  until  about  five  hundred  years  later 
that  the  Church  allowed  altars  to  be  dedicated  to  her  in 
various  cathedrals  and  her  feast  kept  annually  on  the  4th 
May;  then  hymns  were  composed  in  her  honour,  and 
her  virtues  memorised  by  artists  such  as  Benozzo  Goz- 
zoli,  whose  frescoes  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Monica 
can  be  admired  still  in  the  church  at  San  Gemignano, 
near  Siena.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  office  for  her 
feast  was  inserted  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  At  the 
petition  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  Pope  Martin 
V,  in  1483,  charged  one  of  these  religious,  Pietro 
Assalbizi,  to  bring  St.  Monica’s  remains  to  Rome. 
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Father  Assalbizi,  accompanied  by  Blessed  Augustine 
Favorini,  the  Prior  General  of  the  Order,  and  a large 
number  of  ecclesiastics,  went  to  Ostia  and  transferred  the 
relics  into  a wooden  coffer  which  they  brought  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Trophonius  in  Rome.  On  its  arrival  in 
the  Eternal  City,  the  cortege  was  reinforced  by  a large 
crowd  who  went  to  escort  it  from  the  Porta  San  Paolo ; a 
woman  in  this  crowd,  with  her  sick  child  in  her  arms, 
pressed  forward,  an  expression  of  pious  faith  depicted 
in  her  eyes,  and  held  the  small  sufferer  against  the 
wooden  chest,  whereat  the  little  invalid  sat  up  immedi- 
ately, cured.  This  event  caused  a great  commotion,  and 
the  following  day,  when  the  stone  sarcophagus  in  which 
the  holy  remains  had  lain  for  so  many  centuries  was 
brought  from  Ostia  and  several  more  miracles  took 
place,  the  populace  could  scarcely  be  restrained  in  their 
joy  and  excitement. 

The  head  of  St.  Monica  was  placed  in  a gold  and 
crystal  reliquary,  and  her  other  remains  in  a white 
marble  tomb  beautifully  carved,  which  was  given  by  a 
gentleman  named  Matteo  Veggio  di  Lodi,  who  had  also 
a special  chapel  constructed  for  these  relics,  as  the 
church  of  St.  Trophonius  was  too  small  for  the  innumer- 
able visitors  that  flocked  to  the  shrine  of  the  sainted 
widow.  Later  on,  St.  Monica’s  remains  were  translated 
to  the  handsome  edifice  erected  by  Cardinal  d’Estoute- 
ville,  Protector  of  the  Augustinians,  and  it  is  in  this 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  that  they  continue  to 
be  venerated  at  the  present  day.  The  architect  em- 
ployed by  Cardinal  d’Estouteville  was  Baccio  Pintelli, 
and  the  cupola,  with  its  smaller  dome  lightened  by  win- 
dows, was  the  first  of  the  kind  seen  in  Rome ; the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  church  and  the  facade  are  made  of 
travertino  collected  in  the  Coliseum,  and  the  interior  of 
the  edifice  is  rich  with  costly  marbles  and  full  of  chefs 
d’oeuvres  of  sculpture  and  painting. 
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The  vaulted  roof,  gilded  in  Gothic  sections,  is 
in  chaste  colouring  in  the  nave,  whilst  in  the 
aisles,  empyrean  azure  with  golden  stars  forms 
the  ground  for  some  fine  frescoes.  The  artist 
Gagliardi,  who  has  so  enhanced  this  beautiful  church  by 
his  splendid  frescoes  in  the  choir  and  over  the  arches  of 
the  nave  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  from  the  Old  Testament,  is  interred  in  a side  chapel 
with  other  members  of  his  family,  a fine  painting  of  the 
death  of  St.  Joseph  on  the  wall  of  the  chapel  bearing  a 
graceful  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  celebrated  “Isaias,” 
painted  by  Raphael  on  one  of  the  handsome  pilasters  of 
the  centre  aisle,  has  been  greatly  damaged  by  ignorant 
zeal  in  cleaning  it,  and  its  blurred  appearance  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  freshness  of  the  other  decorations 
dating  only  from  i860.  The  High  Altar,  in  polished 
marbles,  was  designed  by  Bernini,  and  holds  in  its  rere- 
dos  an  antique  picture  of  our  Lady,  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople in  the  fifteenth  century,  after  the  fall  of  this 
metropolis  into  the  hands  of  Mohammed  II.  The  altar 
in  the  left  transept  has  a splendid  painting  over  it  of  St. 
Augustine,  which  is  a masterpiece  of  Guercino’s,  and 
the  chapel  at  the  left  of  the  sanctuary  contains  the  shrine 
of  St.  Monica,  the  mother  to  whom  the  illustrious  Bishop 
of  Hippo  owed  not  only  his  bodily  life,  but  also  the  re- 
generation of  his  soul,  due  to  her  prayers.  The  sacred 
relics  are  under  the  altar  in  a handsome  urn  of  verd- 
antique,  with  the  inscription  on  it  in  gold  letters  : “Hie. 
Jac.  Corpus.  S.  Matris.  Monica,”  and  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  coated  in  marble,  have  a deep  frieze  painted  with 
incidents  which  occurred  in  the  life  of  this  exemplary 
wife  and  mother. 

Another  type  of  the  holy  motherhood  is  portrayed  in 
a marble  group  of  St.  Anne,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Divine  Child,  in  a chapel  in  the  left  aisle,  this  beautiful 
sculpture  being  judged  rightly,  a masterpiece  of  Andrea 
Sansovino’s. 
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The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  in  the  right  aisle  was  a 
favourite  place  for  prayer  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  who  studied 
theology  in  the  adjacent  monastery,  which  was  confis- 
cated in  1870  by  the  Italian  Government,  with  its  cele- 
brated library  founded  by  Angelo  Rocca,  and  called  the 
“ Bibliotheca  Angelica.”  Each  chapel  in  this  beauti- 
ful church  would  deserve  special  notice,  for  each  is  on  a 
par  for  interest  and  refined  taste  with  the  whole  build5 tig, 
but  as  we  draw  near  to  the  door,  the  ex-votos  of  every 
description  on  pilasters,  walls  and  front  interior  attract 
our  full  attention.  These  offerings  of  every  value,  some 
of  very  great  worth,  are  gifts  in  honour  of  the 
‘‘Madonna  del  Parto,”  one  of  the  most  popular  objects 
of  devotion  in  Rome. 

“ The  Madonna  of  St.  Augustine’s,”  of  the 
“ Madonna  del  Parto,”  is  a finely-chiselled  statue 
of  our  Lady  and  the  Holy  Child  in  light  brown 
marble  by  the  famous  sculptor,  Giacomo  Tatti  di 
Sansovino,  for  the  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Martelli 
family  of  Florence.  It  was  an  inspiration  of  a pious 
priest,  Father  Leonardo  Bracci,  in  1820,  to  encourage 
the  people  to  pray  before  this  representation  of 
Mary  and  her  Divine  Son,  and  the  marvellous  answers 
granted  to  petitioners  soon  increased  and  spread  the  de- 
votion to  this  holy  image,  of  which  the  special  day  of 
veneration  is  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  feast  of  the 
Maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  statue  is  rather 
of  Renaissance  style,  or  modernised  Greek,  and  the  gold 
crown  and  ornaments  are  becoming  to  the  well-poised 
head,  whilst  the  collar  of  precious  pearls  around  the 
slender  neck,  and  the  jewelled  chains,  do  not  seem  out 
of  place  on  this  imperial  marble  figure.  The  foot  is  pro- 
tected by  a golden  half-sandal  on  account  of  the  piety  of 
the  numerous  clients  of  the  Madonna  del  Parto,  who  are 
not  satisfied  unless  they  devoutly  kiss  the  foot  of  their 
royal  Patroness  at  each  visit  they  pay  her.  The  silver 
lamps  always  burning  around  the  statue  and  the  tall 
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flower-stand  in  front,  are  gifts,  as  are  also  the  ornaments 
of  precious  metal  and  stones ; the  munificence  of  the 
people  towards  this  Madonna  is  extraordinary,  and  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  favours  granted  to  the  faith  in- 
spired by  the  recognition  and  remembrance  of  her 
Divine  Maternity.  It  would  seem  hardly  a choice  made 
at  random  for  the  house  which  enshrines  the  remains  of 
St.  Monica,  the  exemplary  wife  and  mother,  to  have  the 
devotion  to  the  Motherhood  of  Mary,  the  perfection  of 
every  maternal  attribute  in  her  glorious  prerogative  and 
matchless  understanding  and  love;  the  “ Association  of 
Christian  Mothers,”  instituted  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  Monica,  has  as  its  President- 
in-Chief  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God. 

The  Church  of  St.  Augustine  was  restored  in  1740  by 
Vanvitelli,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of 
various  paintings  and  decorations,  the  original  building 
was  but  slightly  altered.  It  is  rich  in  its  costly  marbles, 
its  beautiful  frescoes  and  sculptures,  but  it  is  also  rich  in 
relics,  for  besides  containing  the  holy  remains  of  St. 
Monica,  the  bodies  of  the  saintly  martyrs.  Tro- 
phonius,  Respicius,  and  Nympha  lie  under  the 
High  Altar,  and  relics  of  other  martyrs  are  preserved 
in  the  side-chapels.  Relics  of  St.  Monica  are  treasured 
by  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  at  Pavia  and  Bologna 
in  Italy,  and  Treves  in  Germany,  and  some  tiny  frag- 
ments have  been  bestowed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  on 
other  Augustinian  houses,  whilst  the  Confraternity 
under  her  patronage  in  Rome  also  posseses  a 
small  particle  given  it  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1576. 

St.  Monica  is  generally  represented  in  sober  garb  as 
the  holv  widow  of  the  Gospel,  holding  a tablet  on  which 
the  Holy  Name  is  inscribed;  and  sometimes  she  holds  a 
girdle  or  narrow  sash,  which  refers  to  the  practice  among 
the  Augustinians  of  wearing  a cincture  blessed  under 
her  invocation.  What  a harvest  of  joy  has  been  reaped 
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by  this  Christian  mother  I Long  were  her  years  of  trial 
and  suffering,  unceasing  her  tear-laden  supplications, 
but  her  patient  sorrow  and  devotedness  were  the  pure 
gold  which  bought  not  only  her  own  glorious  celestial 
crown  and  eternal  salvation  for  her  husband  Patricius, 
but  that  pearl  of  great  price  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
that  soul  of  high  sanctity,  enlightened  wisdom  and 
flaming  charity — Augustine  ! 
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LUCCA,  one  of  the  most  charming  towns  of  smiling 
Tuscany,  has  several  claims  on  universal  interest, 
on  account  not  only  of  its  historical  vicissitudes,  but  also 
of  its  treasures  in  the  shape  of  relics  and  unique  objects 
of  sacred  art,  and  its  associations  of  saintly  lives  full  of 
enchanting  attraction.  The  wide,  strong  walls  or  ram- 
parts which  surround  the  town  are  planted  with  various 
trees — elms,  maples  and  acacias — which  form  delightful 
avenues  where  the  people  congregate  for  their  daily  air- 
ing, and  whence,  driving  or  walking,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent view,  over  the  campagna.  The  low  hills  standing 
far  around  enclose  a fertile,  prosperous  land,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  agriculturist  being  fostered  by  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  which  is  such  as  to  give  abundant  return  for 
the  slightest  effort  of  man’s  labour.  Vineyards  abound 
— for  the  vino  toscano  is  far  famed — as  also  the  cool 
groves  of  olive  trees  whose  produce  is  justly  considered 
the  choicest  growth  of  Italy;  fields  of  maize,  protected 
from  every  harsh  wind,  bask  and  fructify  in  the  warm 
radiance  of  the  sun’s  embrace,  and  from  the  shelter  of 
their  large  sheath  of  verdant  leaf,  heads  of  golden  grain 
protrude,  sure  harvest  of  supply  for  the  nutritious 
national  dish  of  polenta. 

A spirit  of  peaceful  industry  and  prosperity  reigns  in 
this  old  Etruscan  city,  one  of  the  first  to  be  evangelised, 
its  apostle  and  first  bishop  being  St.  Paulinus  of 
Antioch,  who  was  sent  here  by  St.  Peter,  about  the  year 
46  of  the  Christian  era.  Before  his  martyrdom,  St. 
Paulinus  prayed  that  the  Lucchesi  might  never  lose  the 
Faith  he  had  brought  them,  and  time  has  witnessed  that 
his  prayers  were  heard.  Probably  on  account  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  Christian  doctrine  taught  them  in  the  first 
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century,  and  their  abstention  from  iconoclastic  ten- 
dencies which  had  infected  even  some  parts  of  Italy, 
were  the  Lucchesi  deemed  worthy  to  possess  the  re- 
nowned Volto  Santo,  which  they  hold  as  a priceless 
treasure.  The  history  of  this  sacred  crucifix  and  its  mar- 
vellous arrival  at  Lucca,  though  founded  on  tradition 
only,  has  been  accepted  during  the  past  eleven  centuries 
as  substantially  veracious,  not  only  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  but  also  by  many  erudite  and  holy  writers  of 
other  nations,  so  that,  believing  or  not  in  its  origin,  we 
are  compelled  to  yield  more  than  a usual  amount  of 
veneration  to  this  image  of  the  Divine  Crucified,  from 
the  reverence  and  devotion  of  which  it  has  been  the 
object  from  such  a remote  period. 

The  belief  is  that  it  was  carved  by  Nicodemus,  that 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  went  to  see  Jesus  “at  the 
first  by  night,”  as  we  read  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
but  who  afterwards  openly  asked  in  the  Sanhedrin  “if 
their  law  condemned  a man  unheard,”  and  from  that 
day  was  considered  suspect  by  the  Jews,  as  being  a 
follower  of  “the  Galilean.”  However,  if  any  human  re- 
spect still  remained  in  Nicodemus,  the  sight  of  our 
Divine  Saviour  on  the  Cross  sufficed  to  destroy  it  and 
any  other  weakness  before  men’s  judgment,  for  we  know 
that  on  that  tragic  evening  when,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Beloved  Apostle,  the  other  disciples  had  left  their 
Master  in  the  first  impulse  of  uncontrollable  fright,  two 
chief  men  among  the  Jews,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and 
Nicodemus,  son  of  Gorio,  demanded  the  dead  Body  of 
our  Lord  that  they  might  give  It  fitting  interment  in  the 
new  sepulchre  “wherein  no  man  yet  had  been  laid.” 
Then,  whilst  Joseph  procured  the  linen  in  which  to  en- 
fold the  Sacred  Remains,  Nicodemus  purchased  about  a 
hundred  pounds  of  aromatic  spices  to  embalm  the  Cruci- 
fied Redeemer  of  mankind. 

Nicodemus  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
men  among  the  Hebrews;  his  wealth,  even  allow- 
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ing  for  exaggeration,  must  have  been  great,  and 
yet  we  learn  that  after  the  death  of  our  Lord 
he  was  so  poor  that  his  relative,  Gamaliel,  provided  him 
with  the  means  of  living,  and  at  his  death  buried  him  in 
a tomb  which  already  enclosed  the  remains  of  the  proto- 
martyr, St.  Stephen,  and  in  which  Gamaliel  himself  later 
on  was  also  interred.  His  wealth  confiscated,  and  him- 
self persecuted,  Nicodemus  was  obliged  to  quit  Jerusa- 
lem, and  he  passed  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life 
at  Ramlah,  a little  village  on  the  way  to  Joppa.  At  the 
present  day,  a Franciscan  monastery  which  stands  on 
this  spot  and  offers  shelter  to  the  passing  pilgrim,  con- 
tains a little  oratory  dedicated  to  St.  Nicodemus  who, 
from  the  ancient  legend,  is  said  to  have  inhabited  this 
room  during  his  exile.  Here  also,  it  is  believed,  this 
persecuted  disciple  of  Christ  carved  the  image  of  his 
Divine  Master  from  the  remembrance  of  Him  on  the 
Cross,  the  Volto  Santo,  which  has  been  venerated  at 
Lucca  since  the  eighth  century. 

As  nothing  is  heard  of  the  sacred  figure  during  those 
first  ages,  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  after  the  death 
of  Nicodemus  it  lay  hidden  in  the  little  house  at  Ramlah, 
for  tradition  says  it  was  discovered  here  by  Bishop 
Gualfredo,  a pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land  from  the  north  of 
Italy.  Gualfredo,  whilst  asleep,  dreamed  that  an  angel 
appeared  to  him  and  told  him  to  seek  immediately  the 
Sacred  Crucifix  carved  by  Nicodemus,  which  was  in  the 
grotto  in  the  adjoining  house  that  belonged  to  a 
Christian  named  Selenco.  Gualfredo  did  as  he  was  bid- 
den, but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his 
request : Selenco  at  first  denied  having  any  crucifix  in 
his  house,  but  after  threatening  to  have  it  searched  by 
the  Arabs,  Gualfredo  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  sacred 
image  that  it  might  receive  public  veneration  according 
to  the  instructions  of  the  angel. 

When  the  bishop  received  the  holy  figure,  his  one  de- 
sire was  to  get  it  to  Italy,  but  here  he  was  confronted  by 
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a serious  obstacle  : the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  had 
forbidden  anyone  to  keep  or  revere  images,  no  matter 
how  holy  or  ancient  these  might  be,  so  that  no  owner  of 
a vessel  would  agree  to  take  the  Volto  Santo  on  board, 
fearing  a visit  from  any  of  the  imperial  navy,  which 
would  mean  total  disgrace  for  himself  if  the  crucifix  were 
discovered,  besides  insult  and  destruction  to  the  holy 
object.  In  this  dilemma,  Gualfredo,  after  praying  for 
light,  and  taking  counsel  with  the  ecclesiastics  and 
others  of  his  fellow-pilgrims,  thought  it  safer  to  trust  the 
precious  figure  to  the  care  of  the  winds  and  waves  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Almighty,  so,  concealing  the  crucifix 
as  well  as  they  could,  the  party  proceeded  with  it  to  the 
port  of  Joppa.  Here,  on  the  shore,  as  if  sent  by  Provi- 
dence, they  found  a small  skiff  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  no  one;  placing  the  Volto  Santo  in  this,  they  pushed 
the  little  vessel  into  the  water,  and  lightly  it  glided  away 
from  their  sight  and  continued  its  voyage  until  it  arrived 
at  Luni,  near  Spezzia.  At  that  period,  Luni  was  an 
opulent,  prosperous  town,  but  after  its  bombardment  by 
the  Spanish  Moors  in  849,  it  gradually  fell  into  ruin,  and 
from  its  appearance  at  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  was  such  a fine,  flourishing  city  in  the 
eighth  century. 

Marvellous  as  is  the  whole  history  of  the  Volto  Santo, 
its  final  arrival  at  Lucca  draws  again  on  supernatural 
intervention.  The  Bishop  of  Lucca  was  told  by  an 
angel  to  go  at  once  to  the  port  of  Luni,  where  he  would 
find  a vessel  unmanned,  in  which  was  an  image  of  the 
Divine  Crucified  that  had  been  made  by  Nicodemus,  and 
which  he  was  to  bring  to  his  episcopal  city.  This 
bishop,  Giovanni  or  John,  son  of  Taupertus  of  Placula, 
of  great  wealth  and  greater  virtue,  is  generally  called 
“the  Blessed’’  by  contemporary  writers;  he  did  much  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  churches  in  his  diocese,  and  his  tomb  can  be  seen  in 
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the  basilica  of  St.  Frigidian,  the  Celtic  bishop  and  one  of 
the  patrons  of  Lucca.  Bishop  John  hastened  to  Luni  with 
a large  retinue  of  priests  and  distinguished  laymen,  and 
arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Magra,  they  embarked 
in  small  boats  and  rowed  towards  the  strange  skiff, 
which  eluded  the  efforts  of  the  Luni  mariners  to  capture 
it,  but,  to  the  amazement  of  all  beholders,  made  direct 
sail  to  meet  the  boat  of  the  Bishop  of  Lucca.  There  was 
universal  joy  at  the  discovery  of  the  vessel’s  precious 
freight,  and  the  people  of  Luni  were  exceedingly  loath 
to  allow  of  its  removal  from  their  town ; so  Bishop  John 
proposed  putting  the  crucifix  on  a cart  to  which  two 
heifers  untrained  to  the  yoke  should  be  attached,  and 
wherever  these  young  animals  might  lead  them,  there 
the  treasure  should  abide.  Both  sides  consented  to  this 
proposal,  and  when  the  heifers  immediately  set  out  on 
the  road  to  Lucca  no  further  opposition  was  offered, 
although  whilst  the  Lucchesi  rejoiced,  there  was  sorrow 
at  Luni. 

After  crossing  the  Serchio,  Bishop  John  and  his  party 
entered  the  old  gate  of  San  Frediano  (St.  Frigidian),  and 
placed  the  Volto  Santo  in  the  basilica  dedicated  to  the 
same  Irish  saint,  but  next  morning,  the  sacred  image 
had  left  this  resting-place  and  was  found  in  a patch  of 
uncultivated  ground  near  the  Cathedral  of  San  Martino. 
Bishop  John,  judging  that  this  was  the  chosen  spot  for 
its  abode,  placed  the  crucifix  temporarily  in  the 
Cathedral  and  began  at  once  to  have  a small  chapel  built 
on  this  site.  This  Chapel  “of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour” 
(Domini  et  Salvatoris ),  was  richly  endowed,  drawing 
crowds  to  visit  the  sacred  effigy  which  it  sheltered,  until 
it  was  found  too  small  for  the  continually  increasing 
number  of  pilgrims,  and  in  a document  written  early  in 
the  tenth  century,  we  read  that  the  Volto  Santo,  had  been 
transported  to  the  Cathedral,  where  it  continues  to  be 
venerated  at  the  present  time. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Martino,  supposed  to  have  been 
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founded  by  St.  Frigidian  in  the  sixth  century,  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  the  course  of  time. 
Bishop  John,  of  blessed  memory,  who  was  instrumental 
in  the  advent  of  the  Volto  Santo  to  Lucca,  had  the  crypt 
restored  and  ornamented  in  780,  when  the  relics  of  S.S. 
Regolo  and  Gualdo  were  translated  to  it,  and  he  also 
added  the  wide  portico,  which  for  long  served  as  shelter 
for  various  tradesmen  for  the  sale  of  their  wares,  and 
also  as  the  daily  bureau  of  money-changers.  Transepts 
were  added  by  Bishop  Anselm,  who  consecrated  the 
building  later  on  m 1070,  when,  as  Alexander  II,  he 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  portico  or  atrium  was 
restored  and  made  into  its  present  handsome  form,  with 
the  ornamented  facade,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
Guido,  the  master-worker  of  San  Martino,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  decoration  of  the  building.  The  por- 
tico does  not  look  quite  correct,  on  account  of  one  of  its 
three  arches  being  narrowed,  so  as  not  to  encroach  on 
the  beautiful  campanile  which,  rising  on  the  right  side, 
almost  forms  part  of  the  edifice  itself.  The  front  of  the 
Cathedral  differs  greatly  from  the  exterior  of  the  apse, 
which  is  in  simple,  stately  Romanesque  style,  the  open 
gallery  of  colonnaded  arches  showing  the  grace  of  Italian 
architecture  of  the  eleventh  century;  this  portion  is  said 
to  have  been  done  under  Bishop  Anselm  in  1063  and 
to  be  the  only  part  remaining  of  his  work,  for  in  1308, 
from  an  inscription  near  the  choir,  further  restorations 
completely  renewed  and  enlarged  the  transepts  which 
had  been  originally  designed  by  this  prelate. 

The  Volto  Santo  is  enshrined  in  an  exquisite  little 
chapel,  or  “tempietto,”  in  the  left  aisle  of  the  Cathedral, 
standing  close  to  the  pillars  that  divide  the  aisle  from  the 
nave.  This  little  temple  was  designed  and  carved  by 
Matteo  Civitali,  Lucca’s  greatest  artist,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  do  the  work  by  Domenico  Bertini,  a 
Lucchese  patrician,  whose  wisdom  and  good  qualities 
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obtained  him  the  position  of  Pontifical  Secretary  to  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  and  Innocent  VIII. 

Civitali  took  two  years  over  this  chef  d’ oeuvre,  which 
was  completed  in  1484;  it  merits  the  eulogiums  lavishly 
bestowed  on  it  by  different  art  critics  and  writers  of  that 
period,  as  also  the  sincere  admiration  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations. It  is  an  octagon  in  white  marble,  with  the 
base  in  red  marble,  the  fluted  columns  terminating  in 
composite  capitals ; decorated  cornices,  slightly  gilded  in 
parts  according  to  the  taste  of  that  period,  project  under 
the  graceful  cupola  with  its  finely  carved  sections  filled 
in  with  coloured  majolica,  and  above  this  is  a slender 
steeple  surmounted  by  a globe  from  which  rises  a cross. 

Count  Bertini’s  chosen  motto — Ut  vivam  vera  vita — is 
engraved  at  the  base  of  the  steeple  and  betrays  the 
motive  of  all  his  good  actions  and  generous  works  of 
charity — that  he  might  live  the  true  life,  i.e.,  that  he 
might  win  Heaven. 

At  the  back  of  this  little  temple  is  an  expressive, 
beautiful  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  also  the  work 
of  Civitali,  and  the  spaces  enclosed  between  the 
columns  are  latticed  with  gilded  iron,  wrought  in  hand- 
some design.  For  the  expense  of  the  material  used  in 
this  lovely  “tempietto  ” and  for  his  personal  labour, 
Bertini  gave  the  sculptor  seven  hundred  and  fifty  gold 
ducats  (about  ,£3,680)  with  a small  house  and  garden. 
Other  works  by  the  hand  of  Civitali  are  shown  in  the 
Cathedral  : the  High  Altar,  dedicated  to  St.  Regolo, 
and  two  exquisitely  carved  angels  in  adoring  posture  at 
each  side  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  which  is  in  the  right  transept  beside  the 
choir;  but  his  shrine  for  the  Volto  Santo  is  his  master- 
piece, and  various  additions  made  to  it  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  are  much  to  be  regretted,  although, 
happily,  its  simple  grace  and  purity  of  style  cannot  be 
destroyed,  and  it  remains  always  an  object  of  loveliness 
and  an  excellent  sanctuary  for  the  treasured  Sacred 
Crucifix. 
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The  Volto  Santo  is  exposed  on  three  occasions  during 
the  year,  being  hidden  the  remainder  of  the  time  by  a 
curtain,  on  which,  however,  is  a perfect  picture  of  the 
figure  it  conceals.  The  crucifix  is  made  of  oak,  painted 
black,  but  the  wood  looks  of  a dark  red  hue,  in  parts 
worn  through  age;  it  is  over  thirteen  feet  high,  and  the 
transverse  bar  is  about  seven  feet  long.  There  is  no 
inscription  on  it,  but  above  the  head  and  near  each  hand 
the  bars  are  formed  into  slightly  wider  curves,  which  re- 
turn to  the  straight  line  again  at  the  extremities.  A 
band  or  hoop  about  three  inches  in  width,  behind  the 
cross,  encircles  the  figure  from  above  the  head  to  below 
the  knees,  and  is  covered  with  a carved  plate  of  silver 
decorated  with  coloured  glass,  and  ending  in  two  silver 
lines;  this  is  evidently  intended  for  a nimbus  ot  glory 
and  dates  probably  from  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Four  nails  attached  the  figure  to  the  cross ; two  in 
the  hands  remain  and  have  small  knobs,  but  those  that 
held  the  feet  have  gone,  leaving  only  the  imprint  where 
the  nails  were  originally  fixed.  The  image  of  Our 
Divine  Saviour  is  of  more  than  natural  size,  being  about 
two  yards  and  a half  in  length  in  a vertical  line  from  the 
head  to  the  feet.  The  head,  slightly  inclined  to  the 
right,  droops  forward,  the  eyes,  under  the  half-closed 
lids  seem  to  recognise  those  who  kneel  below,  and  their 
dying  gaze  has  a solemnity  that  impresses  everyone. 
The  hair  hangs  thickly  to  the  shoulders  and,  like  the 
beard,  is  black;  the  face  and  hands  are  very  dark,  due 
no  doubt  to  age,  as  well  as  to  the  heat  of  lamps  and 
candles  which  burn  so  continuously  in  the  little  temple; 
the  feet,  generally  covered  with  silver  shoes,  are  of  a 
much  brighter  colour,  more  of  a flesh  tint,  which  was 
the  primitive  hue,  most  likely,  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  visible. 

There  is  little  indeed  to  be  seen  of  this,  except  the  face, 
neck,  hands  and  feet,  as  a long  garment,  carved  in  the 
wood  itself,  covers  the  figure  entirely ; this  long  robe  is 
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bordered  with  a simple  gilt  band,  and  the  collar  and 
sleeves  have  the  same  gilt  edge.  Over  the  carved  robe 
there  is  a garment  of  black  velvet  that  hangs  from  the 
waist  and  is  heavily  embroidered  in  gold,  and  the  wrists 
have  also  bands  of  the  same  material ; the  heading  of  this 
loin-cloth  is  a work  of  art,  being  a series  of  small  busts  of 
different  saints  finely  chiselled  in  silver-gilt,  each  under 
a tiny  roof  or  chapel,  a statuette  of  Our  Blessed  Lady 
and  the  Holy  Infant  occupying  the  centre.  This  won- 
derful cincture  was  a gift  from  the  Senate  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lucca  about  the  year  1384 ; it  is  in  pure  Gothic 
style  and  was  made  by  the  artist  Cagnuoli,  whose  name 
is  kept  in  one  of  the  city  documents  of  the  period. 

The  magnificent  crown  on  the  head  of  our 
Holy  Redeemer  is  truly  imperial,  and  is  alone 
worth  the  whole  treasury  of  San  Martino.  On 
its  inner  rim  is  engraved  that  it  is  the  labour 
of  the  goldsmith,  Ambrosius  Giannoni  de  Massa, 
in  1O55,  and  is  the  united  offering  of  all  the  Lucchesi. 
Pure  gold  and  precious  stones,  carved  and  designed  in 
exquisite  taste,  compose  this  diadem,  on  which  is  a 
figure  of  the  Eternal  Father,  above  whose  head  is  the 
dove,  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; a brilliant  cross  rises 
from  the  top  of  the  dome  which  finishes  this  superb  mark 
of  sovereignty.  The  wide  collar  of  gold,  made  by  the 
same  master-hand,  has  an  immense  pendant  consisting 
of  several  hundred  diamonds,  which  was  given  by  the 
Lady  Laura  Santini  in  1660.  These  ornaments  suffice 
to  demonstrate  the  devotion  of  the  people  of  Lucca  to- 
wards the  Volto  Santo,  and  make  one  understand  the 
title  of  “King  of  the  Lucchesi”  lovingly  bestowed  on 
this  Sacred  Crucifix,  in  their  piety  and  gratitude  for  in- 
numerable graces,  public  and  individual,  granted 
through  its  invocation. 

The  head  of  our  Divine  Saviour  is  marvellous;  tra- 
dition says  that  Nicodemus  had  celestial  help  in  his 
labour,  for  the  features  are  a perfect  type  of  the  Israelite, 
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the  Nazarene,  the  descendant  of  the  Royal  Palmist ; the 
expression  is  one  of  severe  majesty,  which  at  first  sight 
is  rather  terrifying,  but  approaching  closer  this  feeling 
of  awe  changes  into  love  and  pity  as  the  Holy  Face  itself 
seems  to  look  at  one  with  ineffable,  patient  suffering  and 
mercy.  This  miraculous  crucifix  is  exposed  on  the 
feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  on  Easter  Monday,  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  triumphant  Resurrection,  after  the 
consummation  of  the  Sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  as  also  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  this  venerated  Volto  Santo 
arrived  at  Lucca  in  Easter  week,  782 ; but  its  shrine  is 
open  every  day,  and  seldom  is  the  little  temple  empty  of 
devout  clients.  Each  succeeding  Sovereign  Pontiff  has 
confirmed  and  granted  the  richest  indulgences  for  de- 
votion to  the  Volto  Santo,  and  for  every  visit  to  the 
shrine  during  the  octave  of  Good  Friday  and  on  all  the 
principal  feasts  of  the  Church,  a plenary  indulgence  is  to 
be  obtained,  besides  privileges  and  spiritual  favours  on 
many  other  occasions  throughout  the  year. 

In  connection  with  the  tradition  that  the  Sacred  Cruci- 
fix or  Holy  Face  of  Lucca  was  carved  by  Nicodemus,  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  relics  of  this  blessed  Con- 
fessor are  honoured  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  three 
hours*  distance  from  Lucca.  They  were  given  with 
those  of  S.S.  Gamaliel  and  Abibono  to  the  Pisani  who 
went  to  the  first  Crusade,  by  Damberto,  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  (then  Archbishop  of  Pisa),  and  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  and  a special  feast  is  celebrated  at  Pisa  on  the 
27th  March,  the  day  dedicated  to  St.  Nicodemus,  whose 
mortal  remains  thus  came  to  rest  on  Italian  soil,  follow- 
ing after  three  hundred  years  the  renowned,  inspired 
work  of  his  hands — the  marvellous  Volto  Santo. 
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ST.  Celia  was  associated  with  so  much  of  early 
Christian  Rome,  her  memory  is  attached  to  so 
many  of  its  holy  spots,  and  the  influence  of  her  attractive 
personality  remains  so  fresh  and  strong  in  our  modern 
days,  that  there  is  a momentary  flash  of  surprise  when 
we  recall  that  230  was  the  date  of  her  glorious  martyr- 
dom. There  is  no  fear  that  devotion  to  this  dear  saint 
will  ever  relax,  nor  that  her  memory  will  fade,  for  until 
the  end  of  time  she  will  be  mentioned  among  those  others 
honoured  by  their  place  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  and 
as  patroness  of  musicians,  her  name  will  ever  evoke 
haunting  souvenirs  of  sweet  charm  and  melody. 

The  interesting  life  of  St.  Cecilia,  by  Dom 
Prosper  Gu^ranger  of  Solesmes,  gives  as  a very 
complete  history  of  this  wonderfully  favoured  saint, 
apostle  and  martyr,  and  shows  us  to  what  an 
ancient,  noble  family  she  belonged.  Ca'ia  Caecilia 
Tanaquil  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  the  Elder,  an 
ancestress  of  our  saint  at  the  period  when  Rome  was 
governed  by  kings,  was  so  greatly  esteemed  that  her 
statue,  model  of  matrons,  was  erected  on  the  Capitol ; 
during  the  Republic  the  family  rose  to  its  greatest 
splendour  : it  struck  its  own  coinage,  and  several  of  its 
members  filled  the  positions  of  dictator  and  censor. 
Under  the  Empire,  the  Caecilii  figured  frequently  as  con- 
suls; yet  notwithstanding  their  nobility  and  distinction, 
they  seem  to  have  remained  pagans,  and  surmise  can 
only  be  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  saint  found 
the  true  Faith  : was  it  through  a Christian  mother, 
grandmother,  or  nurse? 

An  ancient  tradition  says  that  Cecilia’s  home  was  in 
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the  Campus  Martius ,*  no  trace,  however,  of  her  parents* 
house  remains,  but  her  title-church  near  the  Salutaris 
Way,  not  far  from  the  Ponte  Cestio,  was  originally  the 
mansion  of  her  noble  spouse  Valerian,  and  although  it 
has  been  reconstructed  and  renovated,  a great  part  of 
the  primitive  building  has  been  left  untouched.  Cecilia 
had  made  a vow  of  chastity,  and  though  obliged  to  give 
her  hand  to  the  bridegroom  chosen  by  her  father,  she 
told  him  after  the  marriage-banquet  that  she  was  bound 
to  a Heavenly  Spouse  whose  angel  guarded  her  night 
and  day.  Valerian  asked  to  see  the  angel,  and  Cecilia 
answered  that  this  sight  would  be  granted  him  after  his 
eyes  had  been  opened  by  the  wafers  of  Baptism.  The 
young  patrician,  convinced  by  her  words,  was  instructed 
and  received  into  the  Church  by  a holy  bishop  called 
Urban,  who  was  then  staying  in  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Callixtus,  and  on  his  return  to  Cecilia’s  apartments 
found  her  kneeling  in  prayer,  with  an  angel  beside  her, 
whose  shining  countenance  filled  the  room  with  a bright 
light.  Valerian’s  brother,  Tiburtius,  was  also  won  to 
the  Faith  byUecilia’s  earnest  eloquence;  the  conversion 
of  these  two  nobles  was  soon  discovered,  and  on  their  re- 
fusal to  burn  incense  to  Jupiter,  they  were  beheaded  near 
a temple  dedicated  to  that  god,  on  the  Appian  Way,  near 
the  fourth  military  column. 

Maximus,  the  officer  who  presided  at  their  execu- 
tion, received  the  grace  of  faith  and  professed 
himself  a Christian;  Tertius  Almachius,  prefect  of 
Rome,  hearing  of  this,  had  Maximus  flogged  to 
death  with  thongs  weighted  with  balls  of  lead. 
Cecilia  had  the  body  of  this  martyr  interred  beside  those 
of  Valerian  and  Tiburtius  in  the  Catacomb  of  Proetex- 
tatus,  near  the  second  column  of  the  Appian  Way. 

Cecilia  still  remained,  however,  and  on  account  of  her 
rank  and  attractive  qualities,  Almachius  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  put  an  end  to  her  privately,  so  he  ordered  her  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  Sudatorium  or  warm  bath  in  her  own 
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palace,  and  that  the  pipes  should  be  heated  to  such  a de- 
gree as  to  cause  suffocation.  The  hot  steam  scalded 
those  who  opened  the  door,  yet  Cecilia  was  found  to  be 
totally  uninjured  after  passing  an  entire  day  and  night 
in  this  scorching  atmosphere.  Almachius  then  sent  a 
lictor  to  behead  her,  but  after  striking  her  three  times 
with  the  sword,  the  restricted  number  of  blows  allowed 
by  the  law,  the  executioner  left  the  heroic  virgin  still 
alive  and  with  her  head  unsevered,  though  with  terrible 
wounds  in  her  tender  neck.  Before  her  martyrdom, 
Cecilia  had  distributed  to  the  poor  all  her  own  wealth,  as 
also  the  fortunes  of  Valerian  and  Tiburtius,  and  had 
made  over  her  palace  to  a senator  named  Gordian,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  transfer  this  gift  afterwards  to 
the  Church.  During  tlie  three  days  that  she  lingered 
before  dying,  the  heroic  virgin  continued  to  exhort  all 
who  came  to  see  her  to  become  Christians,  and  in  this 
way  drew  four  hundred  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the 
Crucified  .Saviour,  St.  Urban  baptising  these  in  the 
house. 

At  her  death,  the  martyr’s  body  was  enclosed  just  as  it 
was,  vested  in  a robe  of  purple  and  golden  tissue,  in  a 
coffin  of  cypress-wood,  and  taken  that  night  to  the  Cata- 
combs of  St.  Callixtus,  where  she  was  interred  next  to 
the  crpyt  set  apart  for  the  sepulture  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs.  A few  years  later,  Pope  Anterus  had  the 
Acts,  or  authentic  account  of  this  glorious  martyr  writ- 
ten out,  on  which  documents,  in  the  fifth  century,  her 
story  was  based  and  November  22  assigned  for  her  feast. 

Her  house,  according  to  her  wish,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a church  and  had  become  one  of  the  most 
important  titles,  as  the  chief  parishes  were  termed,  in 
Rome.  In  821,  Pope  Paschal  I discovered  Cecilia’s 
tomb,  the  exact  spot  having  been  revealed  to  him  in  a 
dream  by  the  saint  herself,  and  on  opening  the  coffin 
found  the  body  of  the  martyr  intact,  just  as  she  had  been 
first  place,  with  the  linen  cloths  that  had  stanched  her 
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blood  at  her  feet.  Paschal  himself  carried  the  precious 
remains  to  the  basilica  in  the  Trastevere,  and  put  them 
with  the  coffin  in  a white  marble  sarcophagus  under  the 
altar.  In  1599,  Cardinal  Sfondrati,  of  the  title  of  St. 
Cecilia,  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  church,  and 
in  the  course  of  some  excavations  came  upon  two  marble 
sarcophagi  in  a wide  vault  beneath  the  altar.  Before 
trustworthy  witnesses,  one  of  these  tombs  was  opened 
and  was  found  to  contain  a coffin  of  cypress  wood  ; when 
the  lid  was  lifted  the  body  of  St.  Cecilia  was  seen  in 
the  same  modest  attitude  in  which  she  had  expired  on 
the  pavement  of  the  Caldarium  thirteen  centuries  earlier, 
and  the  body  was  perfectly  fresh  and  incorrupt.  Pope 
Clement  VIII  deputed  Cardinal  Baronius  to  draw  up  an 
exact  report  of  the  discovery,  with  all  details  about  the 
sacred  remains,  and  Bosio  has  also  left  an  account  of 
what  he  saw. 

All  Rome  came  to  see  the  virgin  martyr  whose  body 
lay  exposed  for  veneration  for  four  or  five  weeks. 
Cardinal  Sfondrati  got  Stefano  Maderno,  the  most 
talented  sculptor  of  the  day,  to  reproduce  in  marble  the 
figure  of  the  glorious  saint  in  her  graceful  sleeping-pos- 
ture, and  this  exquisite  work  adorns  the  Confession  of  the 
martyr,  an  object  of  reverent  admiration  to  all,  and  a 
chef  d’oeuvre  of  the  artist’s;  a gold  band  encircles  the 
neck  as  if  to  conceal  the  marks  of  the  sword.  When  her 
tomb  was  again  closed,  on  her  feast-day,  1599,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  sang  the  Mass,  though  barely 
recovered  from  an  illness  that  had  kept  him  at  Frascati 
for  several  months.  The  second  sarcophagus  dis- 
covered with  that  of  St.  Cecilia,  contained  the  remains 
of  the  martyred  Valerian,  Tiburtius  and  Maximus, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  church  by  Pope  Paschal  I 
at  the  same  time  as  the  body  of  the  holy  virgin. 

Cardinal  Rampolla  had  extensive  restorations  under- 
taken in  1899-1901,  and  the  crypt  was  considerably  en- 
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larged  and  richly  decorated.  In  the  centre  there  is  an 
altar  with  a small  window  through  which  can  be  seen 
three  sarcophagi : St.  Cecilia  in  the  topmost,  S.S.  Maxi- 
mus, Valerian  and  Tiburtius  in  the  second,  and  S.S. 
Lucius  and  Urban  in  the  lowest ; a beautiful  statue  of  St. 
Cecilia  in  prayer,  done  by  Aureli,  is  on  the  opposite  wall  ; 
lateral  altars  are  dedicated  to  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Agatha, 
with  figures  of  these  saints  in  mosaic.  In  the  course  of 
these  excavations  a Roman  house  was  cleared  up  under 
the  nave;  several  rooms  following  one  into  another  are 
very  well  preserved,  with  a tessellated  pavement ; there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  this  being  the  nuptial  mansion  of 
Valerian  and  Cecilia.  Fragments  of  valuable  sculpture 
and  inscriptions  found  whilst  digging  out  the  debris  are 
on  the  walls,  making  this  a small  local  museum. 

The  church  is  divided  into  three  aisles ; prob- 
ably to  add  to  their  strength,  the  columns  that 
bordered  the  nave  supporting  the  closed  gallery 
over  each  side  aisle  were  hidden  in  pilasters, 
which  greatly  detract  from  the  general  harmony 
from  an  artistic  view,  but  the  Gothic  baldac- 
chino  over  the  High  Altar,  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  in 
1286,  is  very  beautiful,  with  four  columns  of  pavonaz- 
zetto,  statuettes  of  Cecilia,  Valerian,  Tiburtius  and 
Urban  above  these,  and  a fine  crucifix  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  highly-adorned  roof.  The  vault  of  the  apse  has  a 
mosaic  of  the  ninth  century,  done  in  the  life-time  of  Pope 
Paschal  I,  as  this  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  represented  in  it 
with  a square  nimbus,  showing  that  he  was  then  alive  ; he 
carries  a model  of  the  church  in  his  hand.  Our  Blessed 
Lord,  between  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul,  is  resplendent  in 
golden  vesture ; St.  Cecilia  and  St.  Valerian  are  there,  as 
also  St.  Agatha,  whom  Paschal  joined  with  St.  Cecilia  in 
the  dedication  of  the  church.  The  phoenix,  emblem  of 
eternity,  the  mystic  palm-trees,  and  the  twelve  sheep 
symbolising  the  Apostles,  are  also  depicted  in  rich 
colouring,  but  rather  coarse  lines.  The  tomb  of  the 
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saint  is  ornamented  with  fine  sculpture  in  gilded  bronze ; 
alabaster,  lapis-luzuli,  jaspar,  agate  and  precious  marbles 
form  the  handsome  railings  that  protect  the  Confession 
and  shut  off  the  choir;  silver  lamps  innumerable  burn 
constantly  around  the  holy  remains. 

The  whole  sanctuary  is  very  costly,  yet  very  tasteful 
and  pleasing ; much  of  its  decoration  is  due  to  Cardinal 
Sfondrati,  who  is  buried  in  the  church.  Several  remark- 
able tombs  are  in  the  lateral  aisles,  and  two  at  the  en- 
trance are  particularly  interesting,  the  one  to  the  right 
being  that  of  Cardinal  Adam,  of  Hertford,  Administra- 
tor of  the  diocese  of  London,  who  died  in  1398,  and  the 
other  to  the  left,  of  Cardinal  Fortiguerra,  who  died  in 
1473;  the  delicate  carving  of  features  and  beautiful 
drapery  is  an  example  of  the  fine  work  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  first  chapel  in  the  right  aisle  is  reserved 
for  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  close  to  this  is  the 
Caldarium,  or  bath,  in  which  St.  Cecilia  won  her  glorious 
crown  of  martyrdom  ; the  ancient  pipes  and  calorifers  are 
still  there,  and  the  marble  slab  on  the  altar  is  the  one 
on  which  the  lictor  tried  to  behead  her.  Above  the  altar  is 
an  exquisite  painting  of  the  martyr  by  Guido  Reni, 
whilst  another  picture  opposite,  by  Domenichino,  repre- 
sents Cecilia  and  Valerian  being  crowned  by  an  angel. 

The  sacristy,  close  to  this  holy  spot,  was  formerly  the 
chapel  of  the  Ponziani  family,  to  which  belonged  St. 
Frances  of  Rome,  and  a slab  on  the  floor  covers  the  tomb 
of  St.  Frances’  little  son  and  daughter.^  Evangelist  and 
Agnes.  In  the  sacristy  there  is  an  antique  cippus  on 
which  is  graven  in  old  characters  : “Haec  est  domus  in 
qua  orabat  Sancta  Coecilia” — evidently  found  in  the 
first  building  when  transformed  into  a church.  One  can 
here  follow  completely  the  history  of  the  saint  who  did  so 
much  for  God  in  her  short  life — for  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  she  was  but  sixteen  at  her  wedding,  and  the 
tragic  though  glorious  deaths  of  Valerian  and  Tiburtius, 
followed  by  her  own,  could  not  have  been  very  much 
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later.  What  immense  profit  this  young  virgin  gained 
on  the  talents  bestowed  on  her  ! As  a woman  apostle, 
with  words  inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  how  well  she 
reaped  in  a rich  harvest  of  souls  for  the  Eternal  King- 
dom ! Cecilia  was  always  rejoicing  ; for  every  grace  she 
received,  her  voice  rose  in  hymns  of  triumph  and  thanks- 
giving. On  her  feast  her  musical  gifts  are  specially 
honoured.  The  choir  from  the  Vatican  joins  the  Bene- 
dictines from  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  noble  church  echoes 
with  the  strains  of  sacred  harmony,  glorifying  the 
Almighty  for  the  heroic  virtue  of  this  elect  virgin  who 
“sang  with  such  ravishing  sweetness  that  even  the 
angels  descended  from  heaven  to  listen  to  her  or  to  join 
their  voices  with  hers  !’’  The  Divine  Office  continues  to 
be  sung  or  recited  at  St.  Cecilia’s,  according  to  the  wish 
of  Paschal  I,  who  built  the  convent  adjoining  the  church, 
“that  prayers  might  ascend  to  Heaven  night  and  day’’ ; 
this  convent  is  occupied  by  Benedictine  nuns,  who,  be- 
hind the  closed  gallery,  assist  at  the  services  in  the  basi- 
lica, and  whose  voices  can  be  heard  in  the  regular  se- 
quence of  the  “Horae”  each  day;  their  house  forms  the 
right  side  of  the  square  in  front  of  St.  Cecilia’s. 

In  this  spacious  courtyard  there  is  a fine  specimen  of  a 
Roman  vase  of  the  style  called  “ Cantharus,”  a drink- 
ing-cup  with  handles,  which  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
time  of  St.  Cecilia’s  own  residence  there,  and  to  have 
been  used  by  the  faithful  for  their  ablutions  before  enter- 
ing the  church.  The  facade  of  the  basilica  is  Roman- 
esque, greatly  modernised  at  its  restoration  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  an  atrium  of  four  marble  pillars 
and  two  pilasters  surmounted  by  a frieze  of  mosaic,  in 
which  medallion  heads  of  several  saints  and  martyrs  are 
introduced.  The  old  ninth-century  bell-tower  with 
pierced  arcades  remains  as  a monument  of  the  good  taste 
of  the  period,  and  can  be  seen  from  afar,  distinguish- 
able among  many  others  in  the  neighbourhood  by  its 
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cross-topped  roof  with  two  tiny  turrets. 

St  Cecilia’s  feast  is  celebrated  in  her  church  in  the 
Trastevere  with  the  greatest  splendour,  but  High  Mass 
is  sung  on  that  morning  also  in  the  crypt  in  the  Cata- 
combs of  St.  Callixtus,  where  her  holy  remains  lay  hid- 
den for  six  centuries  until  Pope  Paschal’s  ardent  desire 
was  gratified  and  the  spot  disclosed  to  him  in  a dream  by 
the  glorious  martyr  herself.  Although  in  the  church  of 
St.  Cecilia  one  cannot  help  being  imbued  with  a deep 
reverence,  touched  by  the  memories  of  the  holy  virgin 
that  are  inseparably  welded  into  the  stones  and  mortar, 
there  are  more  thrilling  sentiments  experienced  bv  those 
privileged  to  assist  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  this  chapel 
in  the  Catacombs.  All  around  for  miles  extend  the  nar- 
row paths  on  their  various  levels  which  were  trodden  by 
the  brave  heralds  of  Christianity ; at  every  side  are  empty 
loculi,  or  shelves,  cut  in  the  walls,  in  which  the  dead 
were  placed,  some  of  these  still  containing  a skull  or  a 
few  bones  that  have  not  been  identified.  An  inscription 
here  and  there  gives  us  a clue  to  the  sainted  ones  who 
once  occupied  these  empty  niches,  and  their  death,  their 
heroism,  their  whole-hearted  love  of  God  come  to  our 
minds  and  cause  an  irrepressible  rush  of  awe  and  vener- 
ation for  this  holy  ground. 

Descending  into  St.  Callixtus’  Catacombs,  we  reach 
almost  immediately  after  the  first  staircase,  the  Chapel  of 
the  Popes,  in  which  the  earliest  Pontiffs  were  interred, 
most  of  these  being  martyred ; a short,  narrow  passage 
leads  from  this  Papal  Crypt  to  the  tomb-chapel  of  St. 
Cecilia.  In  the  niche  in  which  her  holy  body  remained 
undisturbed  for  six  centuries,  and  which  is  now  open, 
there  is  a copy  of  Maderno’s  beautiful  statue,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  and  rarely  one  visits 
this  spot  without  finding  a few  flowers  left  there  in 
homage.  But  on  the  feast,  the  chapel  is  filled  with  floral 
offerings  and  the  recumbent  marble  figure  surrounded 
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with  them.  Torches  and  candles  illuminate  the  crypt 
and  throw  up  distinctly  the  frescoes  that  adorn  the  walls, 
though  this  is  not  a dark  chamber,  for  a luminare,  or 
lightshaft.  in  the  ceiling  always  gives  brightness  to  it 
during  the  day. 

Close  to  the  entrance  is  a painting  of  St.  Cecilia  attired 
as  a wealthy  Roman  lady  with  rich  jewels  on  her  neck 
and  arms;  under  this  is  a niche  for  a lamp,  and  on  the 
background  of  the  niche  is  a large  head  of  our  Saviour 
in  Byzantine  style,  with  rays  of  glory  behind  in  the  form 
of  a Greek  cross.  On  the  flat  surface  of  the  wall  beside 
the  niche  there  is  the  figure  of  Cecilia’s  holy  friend,  St. 
Urban,  in  full  pontifical  robes,  with  his  name  inscribed 
vertically.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  martyr  was 
brought  the  night  after  her  death  by  the  holy  bishop, 
Urban,  and  his  deacons,  to  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus, 
and  placed  in  the  arcosolium  of  the  crypt  beside  the 
Chapel  of  the  Popes.  Higher  up  on  the  wall  are  figures 
of  three  saints  : Polycamus,  a martyr  with  a palm- 
branch,  Sebastian,  and  Curinus,  a bishop — probably  the 
same  as  Quirinus.  These  frescoes  seem  to  have  been 
painted  in  the  fourth  century,  or  even  later.  In  the 
pavement  is  a grave-stone  of  Septimus  Prsetextatus 
Ca^cilianus,  “ a servant  of  God  who  lived  worthy 
for  three  and  thirty  years.”  This  is  considered  import- 
ant as  suggesting  a connection  between  the  family  of 
Cecilia  and  that  of  St.  Prsetextatus,  in  whose  catacomb 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Appian  Way  the  noble  virgin 
had  interred  Valerian,  Tiburtius  and  Maximus. 

To  individual  devotion  various  holy  places  may  appeal 
more  strongly,  but  for  our  own  part,  early  Mass  in  the 
Catacombs — and  preferably  in  the  Papal  Crypt  or  that 
chapel,  forming  almost  one  with  it,  of  St.  Cecilia — is  the 
most  perfect  realisation  of  spiritual  contentment,  the 
Crypt  of  St.  Peter’s  alone  equalling  in  its  rare  influence 
the  profound  peace  and  stimulating  memories  of  the 
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ancient  resting  place  of  martyrs  and  the  temple  for  prayer 
of  the  first  pioneers  of  the  Army  of  Christ.  The  white- 
robed  Trappists  who  have  charge  of  this  silent  city  are 
fitting  inhabitants  of  that  holy  quarter,  for  their  lives  of 
austere  labour,  prayer  and  continual  self-immolation 
bridge  over  back  centuries  and  associate  them  with  the 
virile  souls  who  first  followed  the  Master,  knowing  to 
what  lengths  His  service  might  lead  them — death, 
ignominious  and  agonising,  after  a life  bereft  of  worldly 
pleasure. 

Returning  from  St.  Callixtus,  we  might  take  another 
route  and  pass  by  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella,  of  which 
the  foundations  extend  below  the  soil,  nearly  reaching 
the  underground  labyrinth  we  have  just  left.  This 
Cecilia,  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus  Criticus  and  wife 
of  Crassus,  was  of  the  family  of  our  saint;  her  mauso- 
leum, a round  tower  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  of  great 
blocks  of  hewn  stone,  originally  coated  in  marble,  was 
made  into  a fortress  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  used 
as  a military  fort  at  the  present  day. 

But  what  remembrance  is  there  of  the  lady  for  whom 
this  palatial  tomb  was  erected?  As  Byron  asks  in 
“ Childe  Harold  ” : “Who  was  she — the  lady  of  the 
dead  ?.  . . Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died, 

the  wealthiest  Roman’s  wife : Behold  his  love  or 
pride  !’’  What  greater  contrast  could  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  passing  breath  and  short-lived  memory  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  the  pagan,  and  the  illimitable  destiny  of 
beatitude,  the  glorious  enduring  life  of  her  kinswoman, 
Cecilia,  the  Christian  saint  and  martyr ! 
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ST.  Sebastian,  the  Roman  warrior,  was  a true  apostle 
whose  bravery  in  battle  was  more  than  equalled  by 
his  heroic  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  lived  about 
thirty-three  years  only,  being  born  at  Narbonne,  in  Gaul, 
probably  a.d.  255,  and  his  martyrdom  taking  place  a.d. 
288,  in  Rome.  Some  writers  state  that  both  his  parents 
were  Milanese;  others  say  that  his  father  was  a native  of 
Narbonne.  In  any  case,  he  was  educated  at  Milan  and 
became  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Carinus, 
who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Illyricum  in  285.  Diocle- 
tian, who  succeeded  Carinus,  showed  great  esteem  for 
Sebastian’s  courage  and  tact  by  promoting  him  to  a cap- 
taincy in  the  Pretorian  Guards,  which  formed  the  Im- 
perial body-guard  in  Rome. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  there  were  many 
Christians  in  disguise  in  the  palace,  who  helped  their 
brethren  throughout  the  empire,  and  laboured  for  Christ 
among  those  around  them.  St.  Sebastian’s  zeal  made 
him  fearless  in  his  ardent  apostolate,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  a great  many  converts  who  won  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  ; sixty-eight  were  gathered  into  the  Fold  on 
one  occasion  alone,  in  the  house  of  Nicostratus,  a State 
official,  by  an  eloquent  address  from  this  model  and 
patron  of  laymen.  Sebastian  went  to  encourage  the 
twin-brothers,  Marcus  and  Marcellianus,  placed  in  the 
care  of  Nicostratus  during  a month’s  reprieve  from  sen- 
tence of  death  in  the  hope  of  making  them  sacrifice  to  the 
Roman  gods;  the  earnest  appeal  of  the  soldier-apostle 
not  only  strengthened  the  young  men  in  their  Faith,  but 
brought  light  also  to  their  parents,  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, who  were  baptised  by  St.  Polycarp  after  they  had 
been  properly  instructed. 
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Zoe,  the  wife  of  the  Primiscerinus  Nicostratus,  was 
the  first  to  declare  herself  a Christian.  Kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  Sabastian,  she  made  signs,  begging  to  have  the 
power  of  speech  restored  to  her,  as  for  six  years  her 
tongue  had  been  paralysed.  The  saint  made  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross  over  her,  when  she  immediately  called  out 
clearly  and  distinctly  praises  in  honour  of  God  who  had 
given  so  much  power  to  man,  and  blessings  on  him  who 
had  shown  her  the  true  religion.  This  miracle  conver- 
ted Nicostratus,  who  told  Claudius,  the  jailer,  to  bring 
all  the  prisoners,  both  Christian  and  pagan,  to  hear  the 
doctrine  preached  by  the  young  officer  of  the  Imperial 
Guard.  All  were  touched  through  divine  grace,  and 
formed  a rich  harvest  for  Heaven. 

Sebastian  himself  soon  gained  what  he  had  coveted — 
the  martyr’s  crown.  Denounced  by  a traitor,  he  was 
summoned  before  Diocletian,  who  reproached  this  loyal 
soldier  with  infidelity  to  himself  and  the  gods.  Frankly 
did  the  true  hero  reply  that  he  had  ever  served  the  Em- 
peror faithfully  and  had  prayed  for  him  and  the  empire, 
but  that  he  could  adore  only  the  one  eternal  God,  and 
not  false  deities  made  of  stone.  The  Emperor,  furious, 
ordered  the  young  officer  to  be  tied  to  a tree  in  a field  and 
put  slowly  to  death  by  picked  Numidian  archers.  Ex- 
quisite agony  must  have  been  endured  by  that  heroic 
Christian  made  a target  by  the  savage,  black  soldiers, 
whose  arrows  found  a home  with  cruel  certainty  in  his 
quivering  flesh  until  they  thought  he  was  dead,  when, 
unbinding  him  from  the  tree,  they  left  him  prone  on  the 
ground  and  went  to  report  that  the  Captain  of  the  Guard 
was  no  more.  No  vital  spot  had,  however,  been  touched, 
and  when  Irene,  the  pious  widow  of  St.  Castulus, 
martyr,  had  the  body  carried  to  her  home  to  have  it  pre- 
pared for  interment,  she  found  that  Sebastian  still 
breathed,  so,  with  tender  care,  she  bound  up  his  wounds 
and  nursed  him  until  he  was  recovered. 
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Disappointed  as  the  saint  was  after  passing  through 
the  pangs  of  martyrdom  to  find  that  he  was  still  upon 
earth,  his  courage  was  not  weakened,  and  one  day  he 
managed  to  meet  Diocletian  on  a staircase  in  the  palace. 
The  Emperor,  at  the  sight  of  the  pallid  features  of  one 
whom  he  believed  to  be  dead,  recoiled  startled,  but, 
quickly  regaining  his  self-possession  at  hearing  himself 
reproached  by  the  supposed  spirit  for  his  cruelties  to  the 
Christians,  ordered  Sebastian  to  be  taken  immediately 
to  the  hippodrome  and  beaten  with  clubs  until  life  was 
extinct,  and  then  to  be  thrown  into  the  cloaca,  or  com- 
mon great  sewer.  The  sentence  was  duly  carried  out, 
Sebastian  receiving  his  longed-for  and  twice-won 
martyr’s  crown  on  January  20th,  288. 

The  tyrant’s  command  to  have  the  martyr’s  body 
thrown  into  the  common  sewer  was  not  only  to  degrade 
it,  but  to  prevent  its  being  secured  by  the  Christians. 
This  intention,  however,  was  frustrated,  for  Lucina,  a 
holy  matron,  was  shown  in  a vision  where  to  find  the 
corpse,  which,  caught  by  a hook,  hung  suspended  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  opening  to  the  drain.  Taking  servants 
with  her  at  nightfall,  she  had  it  removed  and  buried  in 
the  catacombs  where  now  stands  the  soldier  apostle’s 
titular  basilica. 

A church  in  honour  of  the  martyr  was  erected  over  the 
entrance  to  the  cloaca,  but  was  demolished  in  1590  to 
make  room  for  the  beautiful  temple  of  Sant’  Andrea  della 
Valle,  in  which  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Sebastian  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  the  heroic  young  officer  of  the 
Pretorian  Guards. 

The  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  leading  out  on  the  ancient 
Appian  Way,  gives  us  the  shortest  route  to  the  shrine 
of  our  saint.  It  was  probably  to  Lucina  that  he  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  be  buried  ad  Catacumbas,  near  the 
memorial  of  the  Apostles ; so  he  was  placed  in  the  crypt 
in  which  the  bodies  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul  had  tempor- 
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arily  rested  whilst  persecution  raged  most  fiercely.  On 
account  of  this  connection  with  the  Apostles,  great  de- 
votion to  the  spot  existed  long  before  St.  Sebastian’s 
death.  It  was  to  this  cemetery  that  the  name  “ Cata- 
comb” was  first  applied;  the  other  earlier  Christian 
burial  grounds,  from  having  become  known  to  the 
Roman  authorities,  perhaps,  had  been  gradually  left 
unvisited,  and  were  almost  forgotten  until  discovered 
and  explored  in  modern  times,  when  they  were  all  given 
the  one  designation  of  ” Catacombs.” 

The  Catacomb  of  St  Sebastian  was  a favourite  place  of 
pilgrimage,  pious  visitors  to  Rome  not  knowing  of  any 
other,  but  anything  of  importance  was  taken  from  it  long 
ago.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  work  of  excavating 
has  been  fruitful  in  interesting  results,  which  are  giving 
material  for  discussion  and  research  to  Roman  archaeo- 
logists, and  which  will,  no  doubt,  throw  light  on  many 
of  the  early  Christians  hitherto  veiled  in  obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Pope  St.  Damasus  erected  a 
basilica  over  this  Catacomb  in  honour  of  the  Apostles 
and  St.  Sebastian.  Little  now  remains  of  that  first 
church  which  was  several  times  restored,  and  finally  re- 
built in  16 1 1 in  its  actual  form  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borg- 
hese,  who  removed  the  martyr’s  remains  from  the  crypt 
to  their  present  shrine  exactly  above. 

The  entrance  to  the  church  has  a portico  with  three 
arches  on  Ionic  columns  of  greenish-coloured  granite  ; 
the  frescoes  on  the  wall  by  Antonio  Caracci,  are  nearly 
obliterated  through  exposure.  The  interior  of  the 
basilica  consists  of  one  wide  nave  with  lateral  chapels. 
The  soldier-apostle’s  tomb  is  in  the  first  chapel  to  the  left 
on  entering;  there  is  a beautiful  recumbent  figure  in 
marble  of  the  martyr  under  the  altar,  modelled  by 
Bernini  and  chiselled  by  Georgetti.  Nearly  opposite  is 
the  chapel  of  relics ; paintings  by  Perugino  adorn  the 
chapels  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Bernard.  The  large 
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chapel  near  the  choir  is  dedicated  to  St.  Fabian,  Pope 
and  Martyr,  whose  feast  is  celebrated  with  that  of  St. 
Sebastian  on  January  20th,  he  having  also  won  his  palm 
on  that  day,  only  earlier,  in  a.d.  250. 

The  part  of  the  church  sanctified  by  the  temporary 
aTode  of  the  bodies  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul  is  behind  the 
apse  and  is  called  the  Platonia  from  the  large  slabs  (plat- 
ten)  or  plaques  that  half  covered  the  walls.  Two  stair- 
cases lead  to  this  chapel,  the  ancient  one  that  has  been  re- 
stored and  another  constructed  by  Cardinal  Borghese. 
A door  in  the  church  to  the  left  before  the  choir  gives  on 
to  the  first  staircase,  by  descending  which  one  comes 
about  half-way  down  to  an  irregular-shaped  room  once 
used  as  an  oratory.  Among  the  figures  depicted  in  the 
frescoes  in  this  chapel  are  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Quirinus, 
Bishop  of  Sciscia,  in  Dalmatia,  who  was  interred  in  the 
Platonia. 

A few  years  ago  a pavement  of  mosaic  was  dug  out  in 
this  oratory  and  found  to  cover  a large  marble  sarco- 
phagus sunk  in  the  ground.  To  preserve  these  ancient 
monuments  from  damage,  exceptional  care  and  skill  have 
to  be  exercised  in  the  work  of  excavation,  which  can  only 
proceed  very  slowly.  Cautious  labour  is  also  imperative 
for  fear  of  sudden  callapse  in  some  part  of  the  whole  con- 
struction from  age,  so  that  each  new  discovery  takes 
months,  if  not  years,  before  being  brought  in  its  entirety 
to  public  notice. 

The  stairs  end  at  the  Platonia,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  an  altar  erected  in  the  XV  or  XVI  century.  The  altar 
is  over  a narrow  passage,  hardly  more  than  three  feet 
high,  which  leads  to  a cell  about  eight  feet  square  and 
nine  feet  in  height,  divided  by  a marble  slab,  evidently 
used  for  two  sepulchres  in  which  the  treasured  bodies  of 
the  Apostles  were  concealed.  The  small  ceiling  shows 
the  remains  of  frescoes  of  the  IV.  century.  In  the 
chapel  there  are  seats  around  the  altar  and  arcosolia 
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(cavities  for  tombs)  in  the  walls,  ornamented  with  excel- 
lent stucco  work  of  the  best  period  of  the  empire. 
Directly  behind  the  altar  there  are  traces  of  a pontifical 
chair  that  was  for  a long  time  erroneously  believed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Pope  St.  Stephen  when  he  was 
martyred;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Innocent  XII  gave 
it  as  a relic  to  Como  III,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

The  return  to  the  basilica  may  be  made  by  the  other 
staircase.  In  the  corridor  at  the  top  of  this  there  are 
some  inscriptions,  one  of  which  tells  us  that  St.  Bridget 
of  Sweden  often  came  to  pray  here,  and  another,  by 
Cardinal  Baronius,  is  a reference  to  the  pontifical  chair 
in  the  Platonia. 

Other  important  memories  are  attached  to  this  old 
basilica,  and  the  treasury  of  relics  would  require  a page 
to  catalogue.  Under  the  high  altar,  with  its  columns 
of  serpentine  marble,  reposes  the  body  of  St.  Eutychius, 
martyr,  whose  eulogy  in  metrical  lines  by  St.  Damasus 
is  inscribed  on  a slab  close  by. 

The  Franciscans,  who  have  charge  of  the  place  dwell 
in  the  building  contiguous,  and  act  as  kindly  guides  to 
the  Catacomb. 

On  the  way  to  another  Franciscan  Friary,  the  Ritiro  di 
S.  Bonaventura,  a second  memorial  to  the  soldier- 
apostle  can  be  visited.  This  is  a small  church  erected  on 
the  site  of  St.  Sebastian’s  martyrdom  ; it  is  in  a vineyard 
to  the  left  shortly  after  entering  the  Via  San  Bonaven- 
tura on  the  Palatine  by  a path  close  to  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
The  little  church  is  generally  closed,  except  on  the  titular 
feast ; it  is  very  simple  and  bare,  with  a few  pictures  on 
the  walls  that  were  once  covered  with  frescoes  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Sebastian,  copies  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Vatican. 

St.  Sebastian  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs,  and  has  been  loved  and  revered  in 
every  land.  Miracles  in  every  age  have  attested  his 
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power  with  God.  In  public  calamities  especially  does 
his  intercession  appear  efficacious,  judging  from  his- 
torical documents  and  memorials.  In  the  church  of  San 
Pietro  in  Vincoli,  Rome,  a mosaic  of  the  warrior-saint 
placed  there  in  680  by  Pope  Agatho,  recalls  his  protec- 
tion in  delivering  the  city  from  the  terrible  plague  that 
killed  hundreds  daily.  T he  body  of  St.  Sebastian  being 
carried  into  the  city  and  his  aid  invoked,  the  pestilence 
ceased  immediately.  In  this  mosaic  the  saint  is  depicted 
as  an  old  man,  altogether  contrary  to  common  knowledge 
of  his  age.  In  other  parts  of  Italy  we  have  seen  similar 
mention  of  the  martyr’s  kindness;  to  Milan,  in  1575,  the 
same  favour  was  shown,  as  also  to  Lisbon  when  attacked 
by  the  dread  scourge  in  1599.  In  France,  St.  Sebastian 
with  St.  Roch  are  generally  invoked  in  every  epidemic. 

A notable  part  of  the  body  of  our  saint  was  translated 
to  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Medard,  at  Soissons,  at  the 
petition  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  to  Pope  Eugenius  II, 
and  portions  of  his  relics  are  revered  in  many  churches 
abroad,  particularly  in  Belgium. 

In  olden  days  in  England  up  to  the  XV  century,  de- 
votion to  the  warrior-martyr  was  well  established  from 
the  evidence  of  churches  and  chapels  erected  in  his 
honour.  Few  of  these  remain  at  the  present  day.  One, 
however,  still  bears  its  original  title,  the  church  of  S.S. 
Fabian  and  Sebastian,  built  in  the  XIII  century  at 
Woodbastwick,  in  Norfolk.  There  were  guilds  also 
under  his  invocation;  one  at  St.  Botolph’s,  Aldergate,  is 
noticed  in  the  records  of  the  church  as  having  been 
granted  a house  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

As  the  Faith  extends  throughout  the  universe,  more 
and  more  are  apostolic  souls  needed  to  give  savour  to  the 
Word  of  God  by  the  salt  of  their  zeal  and  example.  St. 
Sebastian,  the  model  lay-apostle,  did  as  much  for 
religion  of  Christ  as  any  saintly  ecclesiastic  of  his  time; 
the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Church,  given  him  by  the 
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Sovereign  Pontiff,  was  well  justified,  for  his  life  was 
passed  in  converting  pagans,  instructing  neophytes  and 
strengthening  young  and  wavering  Christians  by  word 
as  well  as  by  edifying  charity  and  self-sacrifice.  Fear- 
lessness is  not  only  a characteristic  trait  of  bravery  but 
also  of  heroic  contempt  of  human  opinion.  In  striving 
for  the  honour  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  self- 
consciousness  must  be  overcome,  and  diffidence  forgot- 
ten. These  are  the  chief  obstacles,  we  feel  sure,  and  not 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  their  Faith,  that  prevent 
many!  from  imitating  this  glorious  model  layman  in 
encouraging  or  enlightening  their  fellow-men,  and  thus 
sharing  in  the  merits  and  labours  of  every  ordained  mis- 
sionary and  apostle. 


SHRINE  OF  ST.  DOROTHY,  ROME 

THE  little  church  dedicated  to  St.  Dorothy  is  in  a very 
interesting  quarter  of  Rome,  the  Trastevere,  which 
was  the  only  part  inhabited  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  until  towards  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  buildings  began  to  be  erected  around  St. 
Peter’s.  The  old  Ponte  Sisto,  which  crosses  the  river 
just  here,  was  made  by  Baccio  Pintelli  for  Pope  Sixtus 
IV  between  the  years  1473  and  1475.  Pintelli  used  the 
ancient  piles  of  the  Pons  Janiculensis  as  a foundation  for 
the  piers  of  his  bridge,  which,  however,  since  1870,  has 
been  altered  a good  deal,  and  thus  much  of  its  antique 
character  has  been  lost.  The  Ponte  Sisto  has  a special 
interest  for  the  Society  of  Jesus,  for  St.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  often  traversed  it  when  going  to  see  his  spiritual 
director,  Fra  Teodosio,  a Spanish  Franciscan  of  San 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  and,  as  he  was  crossing  the  bridge 
once  on  his  way  to  say  Mass  at  this  church  for  Father 
John  Codurius,  one  of  his  first  companions,  who  was 
seriously  ill,  the  saint,  suddenly  lifting  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  said  to  his  companion,  Father  Viola  : “ Let  us 
return.  Codurius  has  just  died,”  which  fact  was  veri- 
fied as  having  happened  at  that  moment. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Via  dei  Pettinari,  facing  the  Ponte 
Sisto  on  this  side  of  the  river,  is  the  mother-house  of  the 
Pious  Society  of  the  Missions,  with  the  beautiful  little 
church  of  San  Salvatore  in  Onda.  The  saintly  founder 
of  this  Congregation,  the  Venerable  Don  Vincenzo 
Pallotti,  who  was  known  as  the  Saint  of  Rome,  died  in 
this  house  in  1850,  and  his  rooms  may  be  visited  any 
day.  The  Italian  church  at  Hatton  Garden,  London,  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Pallottini  Fathers,  and  their  novi- 
tiate is  at  Thurles,  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland.  Here,  also 
near  the  river,  is  an  institution  known  as  the  “Cento 
Preti,”  founded  by  a charitable  chemist  as  a home  for 
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poor  priests.  But  to  mention  the  several  pious  or  his- 
torical buildings  situate  around  this  spot  would  en- 
croach too  much  on  our  space,  for,  as  in  every  part  of  old 
Rome,  interesting  data  would  attract  our  attention  to 
nearly  each  house  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  the  bridge,  one  has  a clear  view  down  the  Tiber 
to  the  Ponte  di  Ferro  on  the  right  and  the  grand  dome 
of  the  Vatican  Basilica  dominating  the  landscape  in  its 
majestic  proportions,  whilst  above  the  various  bell- 
towers  and  spires  of  churches  in  front  rises  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio.  On  the  little  Piazza  della  Malva,  opposite 
the  bridge,  there  is  one  of  those  monumental  fountains 
erected  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  which  add  so  much 
to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  purify 
and  freshen  the  atmosphere  during  the  long  months  of 
summer.  The  first  church  to  the  right  is  called  San 
Giovanni  della  Malva,  and  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
further  on  is  the  little  temple  of  Santa  Dorotea. 

What  is  known  of  this  virgin  and  martyr  gives  her  a 
sympathetic  attraction  that  has  probably  caused  her 
name  to  be  so  popular  in  English-speaking  countries, 
whilst  in  Germany,  where  it  also  is  very  much  favoured, 
this  may  be  due  to  an  important  relic  of  the  martyr,  her 
skull,  which  is  enshrined  in  a church  at  Breslau.  Her 
heroic  virtue  was  mentioned  by  Venerable  Bede,  Usuard, 
Adon,  and  other  sacred  writers,  whilst  the  writer  of  the 
“Imitation,”  saintly  Thomas  & Kempis,  composed  a 
panegyric  in  her  honour. 

The  Bollandists  tell  us  that  Dorothy  was  a lady  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  that 
she  was  noted  for  her  rare  virtues  and  learning  and  her 
extraordinary  wisdom.  When  Sapricius,  the  Governor 
of  the  province,  on  visitation  to  the  chief  towns,  arrived 
at  Caesarea,  the  fame  of  Dorothy  as  a Christian  quickly 
reached  his  ears,  and,  summoning  her  before  him,  he  did 
his  best  by  gentle  speech  to  win  her  from  the  Faith,  but 
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in  vain.  Then  he  handed  her  over  to  the  charge  of  two 
sisters  named  Christian  and  Callista  who  had  aposta- 
tised, promising  them  great  honours  if  they  could  per- 
suade Dorothy  to  follow  their  example.  However,  the 
contrary  happened,  for  the  holy  virgin  induced  the  poor 
perverts  to  return  to  the  Fold,  assuring  them  of  God’s 
mercy  and  forgiveness.  Sapricius,  enraged  at  the  com- 
plete failure  of  his  scheme,  put  the  two  sisters  to  a 
horrible  death,  having  them  tied  back  to  back  and  thrown 
Into  an  immense  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  Dorothy, 
who  was  obliged  to  witness  this  cruelty,  encouraged  the 
martyrs  by  her  exhortations,  and  expressed  her  joy 
loudly  at  their  constancy.  They  bravely  expiated  their 
sin,  and  are  honoured  by  the  Church  as  penitent  martyrs 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Dorothy. 

Then  came  her  own  turn  to  bear  testimony  to  her 
belief.  Stretched  on  the  rack,  lighted  torches  were 
applied  to  her  sides,  but  her  face  shone  with  happiness 
and  she  laughed  at  Sapricius,  thanking  him  for  prepar- 
ing her  for  her  Heavenly  Spouse.  Taken  from  the  in- 
strument of  torture,  she  was  then  beaten ; blows  des- 
cended on  the  delicate  body  and  on  the  face,  which, 
serene  and  gay,  still  taunted  the  persecutor,  who,  in- 
furiated at  such  wonderful  vivacity  under  the  severe 
treatment,  commanded  the  executioner  to  strike  off  her 
head. 

As  she  was  being  led  out  of  the  pretorium,  Theophilus, 
the  judge’s  attorney,  addressed  her  jokingly : “Wilt 
thou  send  me  some  roses  and  fruit  from  the  garden  of 
thy  Spouse?”  “Very  willingly,”  replied  Dorothy 
sweetly,  and  passed  on.  Before  submitting  her  head  to 
the  glaive,  she  asked  permission  to  pray  for  a minute, 
and,  as  she  finished  her  prayer,  a child  appeared  sud- 
denly, carrying  three  roses  and  some  beautiful  fruit. 
“Take  those,  I beg  of  you,  to  Theophilus,”  said  Doro- 
thy to  the  child,  “ and  tell  him  that  they  are 
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what  he  asked  me  to  send  him  from  the  garden 
of  my  Divine  Spouse.”  Immediately  afterwards,  she 
was . beheaded,  and  her  heroic  soul  joined  the 
glorious  band  of  martyrs  and  privileged  choir  of  virgins 
near  the  throne  of  the  immortal  Lamb.  This  was  about 
the  year  304,  when  Maximian  Hercules  ruled  the  Roman 
Empire  and  St.  Marcellinus  occupied  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter. 

Dorothy  had  her  escort  to  the  Eternal  Kingdom,  not 
only  in  the  two  penitents,  Christian  and  Callista,  but  also 
in  the  judge’s  attorney,  Theophilus.  This  last  was  in 
the  act  of  relating  as  a good  jest  to  some  of  his  com- 
panions the  promise  Dorothy  had  made  to  send  him 
some  fruit  and  flowers,  when  the  child  appeared,  and, 
giving  him  the  roses  and  fruit,  said  : “These  are  what 
the  holy  virgin  Dorothy,  at  your  own  request,  promised 
to  send  you  from  the  garden  of  her  Divine  Spouse.” 
Theophilus,  amazed  at  this  event,  professed  aloud  at  once 
his  faith  in  Christ  as  the  true  God.  His  friends  en- 
deavoured to  argue  with  him  but  he  only  protested  more 
vehemently  that  he  was  a Christian,  for,  as  he  asked 
them  : “ Where  would  you  find  in  Cappadocia  at  this 
season  such  fine  fruit  ? Tell  me  whence  come  these  roses 
with  their  foliage,  when  not  a leaf  can  be  seen  on  tree  or 
shrub  in  the  whole  country?” 

Sapricius  was  quickly  apprised  of  the  defection  of  his 
special  counsellor,  and  sent  for  him  at  once,  hoping  to 
cure  him  of  what  appeared  to  the  pagan  governor  as  a 
mere  caprice.  “Think  of  your  children,  your  parents,” 
said  Sapricius;  “have  pity  on  them,  if  not  on  yourself, 
and  do  not  throw  away  your  life.”  “What  is  life  com- 
pared to  the  eternity  promised  to  the  followers  of 
Christ?”  was  the  rejoinder.  Theophilus  was  one  of 
those  called  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  his  faith  was  strong 
and  his  courage  never  flinched  under  the  torture  of  the 
rack  whilst  his  body  was  torn  with  steel  instruments  and 
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burned  with  live  torches.  Calm  and  intrepid  till  the 
end,  when  he  was  decapitated,  his  voice  continued  to 
confess  Christ  as  the  true  God,  and  he  is  venerated  as  a 
martyr  also  on  February  6th,  the  feast  of  St.  Dorothy. 

The  holy  remains  of  the  glorious  virgin  and  martyr 
were  brought  to  Rome,  and  for  many  centuries  reposed 
in  the  ancient  church  of  Santa  Maria  of  Trastevere,  the 
first  temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God  in  the 
Eternal  City.  A few  years  ago  a fire  that  originated  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  church  did  irreparable  damage  to  some 
of  its  treasures,  among  others  the  urn  containing  the 
relics  of  St.  Dorothy,  which  was  nearly  entirely  con- 
sumed with  its  precious  enclosure.  The  few  scraps  and 
ashes  that  remained  were  carefully  collected  in  a small 
casket  and  given  to  the  titular  church  of  the  saint.  This 
casket  is  placed  with  a very  sweet  figure  representing  St. 
Dorothy  enshrined  under  the  high  altar. 

The  Chapter  of  Canons  from  the  basilica  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere  keep  up  their  connection  with  the 
learned  and  attractive  Capadocian  martyr.  On  her  feast, 
they  celebrate  High  Mass  in  her  church,  take  part  in  the 
evening  devotions  of  the  day,  and  assist  at  Vespers  on 
the  vigil.  Annually  on  the  feast,  in  remembrance  of 
the  miraculous  gift  to  Theophilus,  fruit  is  blessed  at  the 
High  Mass  and  distributed  to  the  faithful. 

The  church  is  interesting  for  many  reasons,  although 
in  its  architecture,  exterior  and  interior,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable ; it  is  merely  baroque,  if  thus  may  be  termed 
what  is  of  no  special  design  yet  perfectly  pleasing  in  its 
simplicity,  with  a few  attempts  at  ornamentation  in  small 
latticed  gilded  balconies  running  round  the  angles  of  the 
irregular  cross  which  is  the  form  of  the  interior.  The 
foundation  of  the  present  building  was  made  bv  Padre 
Bacchi,  of  the  Franciscan  Minors  Conventuals,  in  whose 
charge  it  now  is  as  a parish.  The  church  is  built  on 
the  site  of  an  oratory  in  which  was  initiated  the  Confra- 
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ternity  of  Divine  Love,  formed  for  priests  and  religious 
with  the  aim  of  combating  the  excessive  luxury  ot  the  age 
and  to  rekindle  among  men  the  spirit  of  divine  charity. 

St.  Joseph  Calasanctius  belonged  to  this  fervent  Con- 
fraternity, and  here  laid  the  foundations  of  the  order  of 
the  “Scolopi,”  or  Regular  Clergy  of  the  Pious  Schools. 
St.  Cajetan,  or  Gaetano,  of  Thienna,  the  holy  founder 
of  the  Theatines,  at  the  reunions  held  here  associated 
himself  with  the  Archbishop,  John  Peter  Caraffa,  after- 
wards Pope  IV,  from  whose  archdiocese  of  Theate  the 
Order  took  its  name.  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  in  his 
younger  days,  was  also  a member  of  the  Confraternity 
of  Divine  Love. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  church  over  the  altar  to  the  right, 
there  is  a large  painting  of  St.  Gaetano  and  St.  Joseph 
Calasanctius,  whilst  another  canvas  over  the  altar  at  the 
left  represents  an  incident  in  the  life  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Cupertino,  Minor  Conventual,  whose  cell  is  shown  at 
Assisi,  where  this  saint  lived  for  some  time.  Four  large 
angels,  artistically  tinted,  are  light-bearers  on  the  rails 
of  the  sanctuary,  in  front  of  the  large  urn  reliquary  of 
Santa  Dorotea. 

In  the  sacristy  to  the  right  of  the  sanctuary  there  are 
some  fine  old  paintings  and  one  beautiful  head  intended 
to  be  that  of  the  titular  saint.  St.  Dorothy  is  generally 
represented  crowned  with  roses,  an  angel  accompanying 
her  with  a basket  of  flowers  and  fruit ; sometimes  she  is 
depicted  sitting  at  ihe  feet  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  who  has 
the  Divine  Infant  on  her  knees,  whilst  the  saint  holds  a 
bunch  of  marguerites  in  one  hand,  and  a rustic  basket 
of  fruit  and  roses  with  the  other.  Over  the  altar  in  the 
sacristy  a bas-relief  shows  her  in  the  usual  way,  the  child- 
angel  beside  her,  carrying  a basket  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  large  fresco  on  the  ceiling  brings  a happy  thrill 
to  an  Irish  visitor,  for  it  is  a picture  of  the  Immaculate 
Queen  of  Heaven  appearing  to  Duns  Scotus,  who  wrote 
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so  well  on  the  happy  privilege  of  our  beloved  Lady. 

The  church  is  small  for  the  parish,  which  numbers 
fifteen  thousand,  but  all  can  satisfy  their  piety  and  duty 
of  obligation,  for  Masses  are  said  on  Sundays  from  dawn 
until  midday.  There  is  no  chance  of  getting  more 
space,  for  the  building  is  enclaved  by  houses  and  public 
institutions. 

It  was  near  the  church  of  St.  Dorothy  that  the  French 
General  Duphot  was  accidentally  shot  in  1797,  whilst  he 
was  inciting  the  Romans  to  rise  against  the  Papal  Gov- 
ernment. This  act  led  to  the  advance  of  Berthier  on 
Rome,  the  proclamation  of  the  French  Republic  in  the 
city  of  the  Popes,  and  the  captivity  of  Pius  VI. 

The  memory  of  the  Cappadocian  virgin  and  martyr 
runs  little  risk  of  ever  being  forgotten,  for  two  religious 
Congregations  in  Rome  have  taken  her  for  their  special 
patroness.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Dorothy  evidently  trust 
to  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  their  titular  saint  to  help 
them  with  their  task  of  teaching,  for  they  have  very 
large  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  whilst,  from 
the  happy  look  of  the  Sisters  and  pupils,  they  seem  to 
have  also  obtained  the  grace  so  conspicuous  in  St. 
Dorothy — the  fulness  of  joy  and  unruffled  serenity  in 
union  with  her  Divine  Master  and  Spouse ; she  was  truly 
the  “gift  of  God  !” 


THE  MIRACULOUS  CRUCIFIX  OF  LEZO 


A MORE  ignominious  death  could  not  have  been  de- 
vised for  our  Divine  Redeemer  than  that  of  the 
Cross,  which  was  termed  as  we  know,  “the  vile  wood.” 
Probably  the  Almighty  Father  chose  this  form  of  sacri- 
fice to  show  mankind  to  what  depths  of  humility,  be- 
sides the  acceptance  of  bitter  suffering  for  its  salvation, 
His  Divine  Son  consented,  when,  in  Gethsemane,  His 
human  nature  struggled  in  anguish  ere  pronouncing  the 
solemn  “Fiat!”  it  is  the  remembrance  of  this  Agony 
and  Passion  of  our  beloved  Master  that  at  the  present 
day,  causes  the  crucifix  to  be  the  object  of  so  much  love 
and  veneration  to  all  true  children  of  His  Church,  but 
this  was  not  so  in  the  early  centuries.  Of  course  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  was  constantly  used  in  blessing  and 
prayer,  and  figures  of  it  made  as  a memorial,  but  “the 
wood  ” was  held  in  such  universal  horror  and  contempt, 
that  the  Apostles  shrank  from  representing  their  Master 
in  His  pitiful,  abject  death,  and  nowhere  can  we  find  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  Church  the  remains,  the  fragments 
even,  of  any  cross  with  a figure  on  it;  even  the  Cata- 
combs, full  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  early  Christians, 
supply  no  exception  to  this,  until  the  seventh  century. 

Constantine  the  Great,  conquering  by  the  cross, 
abolished  at  once  the  sentence  of  crucifixion,  and  was  the 
first,  with  his  saintly  mother,  Helena,  to  have  public  re- 
spect and  devotion  paid  to  the  blessed  “wood.”  Yet 
although  in  the  fifth  century,  symbols,  monograms  or 
simply  initials  were  put  on  crosses,  it  is  only  from  the 
sixth  century  that  we  find  images  of  Christ  attached  to 
the  Cross,  and  individual  piety  representing  our  Divine 
Saviour  in  divers  positions — now  holding  the  cross  at 
His  side,  or  as  a lamb  extended  on  an  altar  with  the  cross 
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on  its  shoulders,  or,  more  frequently,  as  a figure  tied 
with  cord  to  the  arms  of  the  crucifix. 

In  those  countries  which  have  never  lost  the  Faith,  and 
in  which  heresy  has  never  been  able  to  take  root,  cruci- 
fixes are  to  be  seen  dating  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  among  those  which  may  be  specially 
noted,  the  crucifix  at  Lezo,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  attracts 
a great  number  of  pilgrims. 

To  Basque  and  Spaniard,  the  name  of  Lezo  is  very 
familiar,  but  to  other  nations,  English-speaking  people 
in  particular,  it  is  rarely  known,  because,  although  easy 
of  access,  it  is  not  on  the  line  of  the  railway,  yet  but 
five  hundred  yards  from  the  station  of  Renteria. 

Lezo  is  situated  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Mount  Jai'z- 
quibel  and  has  a shore-line  from  north  to  south  for  an 
arm  of  the  sea  which  mounts  up  here  from  the  bay  of 
Pasajes.  It  has  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  with 
a mayor  and  town  council,  depending  juridically  on  St. 
Sebastian.  All  along  the  coast-line  are  fertile  fields  of 
wheat,  maize,  and  different  sorts  of  vegetables,  and,  as 
a matter  of  course  as  through  all  this  province  of 
Guipuzcoa,  there  are  great  orchards  of  apples;  further 
inland,  however,  the  ground  is  broken  and  hilly.  One 
can  get  to  Lezo  by  water  or  land  from  St.  Sebastian  and 
Pasajes,  picturesque  environs  which  might  tempt  one  to 
loiter  in  the  neighbourhood  for  beauty  of  nature  alone, 
if  not  drawn  to  the  little  sanctuary  by  a holier  motive. 
But  not  a day  passes  without  a certain  number  of  pious 
pilgrims  approaching  from  one  side  or  the  other,  on  foot, 
in  carriage  or  motor,  who  come  to  pray  before  the  mira- 
culous crucifix.  French  and  Spanish  Basques,  and 
people  from  Navarre  and  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  carry 
their  woes  and  infirmities  before  the  image  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  and  numberless  are  the  graces  granted  here, 
as  one  may  judge  from  the  “ex  votes”  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 
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Many  are  the  spiritual  favours  thus  commemor- 
ated, as  well  as  temporal  ones,  in  the  way  of  health, 
and  one  can  note,  also,  thank-offerings  from  crews  of 
ships,  steamers,  or  simple  fishing  boats,  for  preservation 
from  storm  and  guns  of  foes.  One  tablet  tells  that  “the 
gratitude  of  the  Admiral  Zubiaurre  with  that  of  the 
officers  and  crews  of  fifteen  vessels  is  due  to  the  ‘Santo 
Cristo  of  Lezo,’  whose  help  they  invoked  when  in 
deadly  peril  surrounded  by  sixty  armoured  ships  of  the 
English  and  French.”  The  Spaniards  managed  to  force 
their  way  through  this  formidable  line  of  battleships, 
with  the  loss  of  one  vessel  only  in  the  fray.  The  King, 
Philip  II.  ordered  public  thanksgiving  to  be  made  on  this 
occasion,  and  whenever  a Spanish  man-of-war  passes 
near  Lezo,  even  at  the  present  day,  a salvo  of  twenty-one 
guns  is  fired  in  honour  of  that  Christ  who  gave  their 
navy  such  a glorious  victory  against  odds  too  heavy  for 
any  mere  human  skill  to  overcome. 

On  another  tablet,  a remarkable  instance  of  humility 
is  shown  by  a would-be  robber  of  the  holy  shrine.  He 
says  that  his  hands  were  held  back  by  some  invisible 
power  with  which  he  struggled  in  vain,  and  after  a third 
attempt,  from  sheer  fright  he  desisted,  and  sought  for- 
giveness in  the  confessional  for  his  criminal  intention; 
he  offered  this  tablet  in  thanksgiving  for  having  been 
prevented  from  committing  a sacrilege. 

Hundreds  of  different  favours  obtained  here  are  noted 
in  kind ; not  only  are  crutches  to  be  seen,  but  also  wax 
copies  or  moulds  of  feet  and  legs,  hands,  and  arms,  and  a 
peculiar  looking  object  in  silver  reminds  us  of  one  mira- 
culous cure  known  to  us,  personally.  Some  wealthy 
people  in  Madrid  had  already  lost  several  children 
through  decline,  and  the  only  son  remaining  to  them  had 
curvature  of  the  spine  and  was  threatened  with  an  early 
death.  They  brought  the  boy  to  Lezo,  where  they  made 
a novena  for  his  recovery ; on  the  ninth  day,  the  doctors 
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were  astounded  when  summoned  to  examine  the  child  - 
he  had  become  perfectly  straight  and  was  in  sound 
health  ! He  is  now  a man  in  the  prime  of  life,  one  of  the 
foremost  and  best  known  sportsmen  in  Spain.  This 
gentleman  never  fails  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  Lezo, 
where  the  sight  of  the  silver  cast  of  his  deformed  back 
when  a child,  invariably  arouses  within  him  sentiments 
of  grateful  affection  for  the  Divine  Crucified. 

And  what  is  this  miraculous  image  like?  It  is  just  a 
roughly  carved  figure  in  wood,  revealing  very  primitive 
notions  of  anatomy,  but  the  face  has  a beautiful  expres- 
sion of  calm,  resigned  sorrow.  In  Spain,  they  are  fond 
of  clothing  the  statues  in  the  churches,  and  even  figures 
of  Christ  Crucified  are  sometimes  completely  covered 
with  a long  mantle.  On  the  figure  at  Lezo,  a loin  cloth 
only  is  used;  this  is  of  velvet,  richly  embroidered,  and 
represents,  according  to  a pious  tradition,  the  cloth  or 
veil  which  our  Blessed  Lady  took  off  herself  to  cover  the 
dear  body  of  her  dying  Son.  The  crown  of  thorns  is  on 
the  bowed  head,  the  world’s  saddest  tragedy  is  ended, 
the  Sacrifice  offered  to  Almighty  Justice  is  consum- 
mated, and  the  poor  weary  arms  remain  stretched  out 
wide  to  embrace  all  sinners  : no  Jansenist  has  carved  this 
crucifix,  but  some  inspired  faithful  soul  believing  in  the 
infinite  magnitude  of  God’s  mercy.  He  has  come  to  call 
all  sinners  to  repentence,  and  He  wills  that  all  should  be 
saved,  not  only  the  just,  but  the  poor,  erring  sheep  who 
have  strayed  out  of  His  Fold  and,  in  their  far  wandering, 
fail  to  hear  His  voice.  But  the  Good  Shepherd  will  fol- 
low these;  to  all,  saints  as  well  as  sinners,  He  extends 
the  loving  invitation  : “ Come  to  Me,  all  ye  that  are  sad 
and  weary  and  heavily  burdened,  come  and  find  peace 
and  rest  and  perfect  refreshment.” 

This  crucifix,  although  of  evident  antiquity,  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  reliable  document  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  is  the  case  with 
mostly  all  the  Spanish  centres  of  pilgrimage ; their  origin 
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is  very  difficult  to  trace.  In  the  ecclesiastical  records  of 
the  diocese,  kept  in  Saint-Sebastian,  there  is  a document 
which  is  dated  the  26th  March,  1605,  and  in  this,  the 
faithful  are  exhorted  “to  increase  in  their  devotion  to  the 
Santo  Crucifijo  de  Lezo,,,  as,  from  the  number  of 
miracles  constantly  reported  to  the  Bishop,  and  attested 
by  authentic  witnesses,  he,  the  said  Bishop,  Francisco 
Mateo,  believes  that  our  Lord  lends  a willing  ear  to  sup- 
plications addressed  to  Him  in  this  “hermitage” — for 
thus  during  centuries  was  the  sanctuary  called. 

But  ask  any  of  the  people  of  that  province  how  long 
has  this  crucifix  been  venerated  among  them.  They  be- 
come indignant  at  the  idea  of  its  being  there  since  the 
seventeenth  century  only ! It  is  at  Lezo  since  time  im- 
memorial ! Their  grandfathers  and  their  ancestors  in 
long-gone  ages  loved  and  revered  the  “ Santo  Cristo.” 
Divers  tales  are  narrated  about  the  arrival  of  this  cross 
at  Lezo ; one  of  these  tells  us  that  two  sisters,  looking  for 
shell-fish  along  the  coast,  found  it  among  the  moss  and 
sea-weed.  There  was  then  moot  question  as  to  which 
town  it  should  belong,  as  it  was  found  across  the  line 
marking  the  boundary  between  Lezo  and  Renteria.  This 
difficulty  was  solved  by  the  crucifix  itself,  which  was 
found  three  times  in  succession  at  the  same  spot  in  Lezo 
— the  present  sanctuary — though  no  one  has  knowledge 
as  to  how  it  came  there. 

Another  story  is,  that  a girl  looking  out  of  her  window 
one  morning,  noticed  a strange-shaped  coffer  or  ark  on 
the  shore  close  to  her  abode,  and,  curious  as  to  what  it 
might  be,  went  out  at  once  to  examine  it.  She  opened 
the  chest  quite  easily,  and  was  greatly  astonished  to  find 
that  it  contained  the  wonderful  crucifix  which  is  now  so 
much  revered  at  Lezo. 

A third  account  of  the  origin  of  the  devotion  to  this 
image  is  given  by  Dr.  Isasti,  historian  of  the  Basque 
country,  who  says  that  it  was  brought  here  by  St.  Leo, 
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the  martyred  Bishop  of  Bayona,  who  placed  it  in  “ the 
hermitage  ” on  the  present  spot  occupied  by  the  holy 
figure.  St.  Leo,  who  went  to  Spain  to  convert  the 
Gentiles,  must  have  taught  and  attracted  the  Basques 
with  this  crucifix,  and  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  saintly 
prelate  drew  nearly  the  whole  population  to  the  religion 
of  the  Crucified  Saviour.  So,  as  Dr.  Isasti  repeats  fre- 
quently in  his  different  writings,  “ we  Basques  owe  our 
Faith  partly  to  this  crucifix,”  and  he  gives  instances  of 
miracles  wrought  “ over  a hundred  years  ago.”  This 
learned  man  died  in  1625,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
the  marvellous  crucifix  had  been  at  Lezo  since  “time  im- 
memorial.” 

Among  the  popular  songs  of  the  country,  even  in  those 
particularly  gay  ditties  sung  by  the  labourer  to  cheer  on 
his  yoke  of  oxen,  one  is  almost  sure  to  hear  some  allu- 
sion made  to  the  holy  “crucifix  of  Lezo,”  and  there  is 
hardly  a house  or  cottage  one  enters  in  which  the  picture 
of  the  loved  object  of  veneration  does  not  occupy  a place 
of  honour  on  the  wall. 

The  thousands  of  Masses  in  thanksgiving,  celebrated 
annually  in  the  sanctuary,  are  an  indubitable  proof  of  the 
answers  to  prayers  offered  to  the  Divine  Redeemer,  who 
never  turns  a deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  faith.  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  unable  to  go  to  a sick  person  who  had  begged 
the  saint  to  come  and  cure  him,  gave  his  crucifix  to  a 
child  to  carry  to  the  sick  man,  who  on  receiving  it  in  his 
hands,  rose  up,  healed.  The  miracle  was  wrought  by 
the  faith  and  petition  of  the  great  saint,  but  every  true 
Christian  should,  glorifying  the  Cross  of  Christ,  look  on 
the  crucifix  as  not  only  a symbol,  but  a powerful  instru- 
ment for  obtaining  all  spiritual  graces  as  well  as  tem- 
poral favours.  Was  not  this  taught  us  by  the  dear 
Master  Himself?  Constantine  was  not  to  be  the  only 
one  to  triumph  by  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  but  every  faith- 
ful follower  of  the  Crucified,  till  the  end  of  time.  To  the 
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superstitious,  the  cross  is  but  a warning  note  of  sorrow, 
not  to  be  represented  in  their  daily  surroundings,  only 
brought  into  sight  when  death  approaches.  Alas  ! the 
full  sweetness  of  it  then  cannot  be  tasted  ! Its  un- 
familiar appearance  causes  fear  and  shrinking,  and  the 
memory  of  a merciful  Saviour  is  overshadowed  by  the 
thought  of  the  justice  of  an  Eternal  God. 

How  much  wiser  then  for  us  to  hold  the  crucifix  as  our 
most  intimate  possession,  the  confidant  of  our  joys  as 
well  as  of  our  sorrows  ! It  is  thus  that  the  crucifix  of 
Lezo  is  regarded ; espousals  are  consecrated  under  the 
blessed  figure ; newly-betrothed  couples  come  to  kneel 
before  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  believing  that  the  memory  of 
His  suffering  does  not  preclude  His  sharing  in  their  joys 
and  hopes;  every  undertaking  is  laid  before  Him;  His 
blessing  begged  at  the  beginning  of  each  enterprise; 
novenas  continually  proceeding  for  one  or  another 
favour.  But  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  Fridays 
during  Lent,  and  on  the  feasts  of  the  Finding  and  Exal- 
tation of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which 
fill  the  sanctuary  are  representatives  of  every  parish  in 
the  diocese,  and,  needless  to  add,  numbers  come  from 
far  greater  distance.  Pilgrims  of  every  class  of  society, 
toilers  on  land  and  water,  artists,  shopkeepers  from  San 
.Sebastian  and  Irun,  and  farmers  from  further  afield,  the 
titled  senors  and  senoras  in  their  motors — every  condi- 
tion of  Spanish  society  is  seen,  and  as  many  come  by 
boat,  the  boatmen,  to  enliven  the  little  iournev,  engage 
one  of  their  own  or  their  neighbours’  children  to  play  the 
tambourine,  and  the  light  sounds  of  voice  and  music  add 
to  the  attractive  sight  of  the  innumerable  skiffs  and 
small  barks  studding  the  clear  blue  of  the  Cantabrian 
Sea. 

Manv  blessed  crucifixes  have  we  seen,  but  to  few 
others,  we  think,  can  the  words  of  the  Prophet  be  so  truly 
applied  as  to  the  “Santo  Cristo  ” of  Lezo,  for  here,  in- 
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deed,  “raised  above  the  earth  ” the  Divine  Saviour 
“draws  all  hearts  to  Him!”  Never  again  shall  the 
wood  be  called  vile,  that  wood  on  which  the  Son  of  God 
ransomed  the  souls  of  His  brethren  from  the  clutches  of 
the  arch-enemy  of  their  salvation,  and,  paying  with  His 
own  Precious  Blood  the  debt  of  satisfaction  due  to  His 
Eternal  Father,  set  them  free  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  His  glory,  where  they  shall  abide  with  Him  for  ever 
and  ever ! 


ST.  NORBERT’S  SHRINE  AT  PRAGUE 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Premonstra- 
tensian  Canons  established  themselves  at  Storring- 
ton  and  Weston  Bedworth,  in  England,  and  were  re- 
garded, probably  at  first,  as  strangers.  Yet,  they  were 
only  going  back  to  a land  in  which  they  had  laboured  for 
the  good  of  souls  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 

There  are  few  religious  Congregations  of  more  vener- 
able age  than  these  Canons,  who  were  founded  in  1120 
by  St.  Norbert,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  at  Pre- 
montr£,  near  Laon  in  France.  And  few  increased  more 
rapidly,  for  at  the  second  centenary  of  their  foundation 
there  were  thirteen  hundred  abbeys  and  five  hundred  con- 
vents that  followed  their  rule  and  were  bound  together 
by  their  constitutions. 

St.  Norbert  was  born  1080,  at  the  Castle  of  Santen,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  about  two  leagues  from  Cologne. 
His  parents  were  Heribert,  Count  of  Genep,  belonging 
to  the  imperial  family,  and  Hedwiges,  of  the  House  of 
Lorraine.  Our  saint  was  not  a model  in  his  youth,  and, 
although  he  had  received  the  subdiaconate  and  been 
made  a Canon  of  the  church  of  Santen,  he  refused  to  be 
ordained  deacon,  so  that  he  might  continue  his  life  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation.  His  mother,  however,  trust- 
ing to  a revelation  she  had  had  before  his  birth  prophe- 
sying his  future  sanctity,  continued  to  pray  for  her  son’s 
conversion. 

Norbert  had  been  placed  first  at  the  Court  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  which  he  left  for  that  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV,  where  he  indulged  to  the  full  his  taste  for 
worldly  amusement  and  vanity.  This  existence  con- 
tinued until  he  was  thirty-three,  when,  riding  one  day, 
accompanied  by  a single  rrmn-servant,  to  the  village  of 
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Freten,  in  Westphalia,  they  were  surprised  by  a terrific 
storm.  The  groom,  struck  with  fear,  besought  his  mas- 
ter to  turn  back  and  forsake  his  evil  ways,  and  a voice 
from  above  called  out : “Norbert,  why  art  thou  a scan- 
dal to  the  faithful,  thou  whom  I destined  to  build  My 
Church  ?”  At  the  same  time,  a thunder-bolt  fell  at  their 
feet.  Norbert  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  remained 
perfectly  unconscious  for  an  hour.  When  he  recovered 
his  senses,  he  reflected  over  his  wasted  youth,  and,  in 
bitterness  of  heart,  asked  our  Lord  what  was  he  to  do. 
The  answer  was  to  avoid  evil  and  do  good,  to  seek  and 
strive  for  peace. 

Norbert  obeyed  this  spiritual  voice,  and  left  the  Court 
immediately  to  live  in  retirement  at  Santen,  where  he 
took  as  director  Conon,  Abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Seig- 
burg.  Tie  begged  the  Archbishop  to  be  admitted  among 
the  clerics  who  were  preparing  for  Holy  Orders,  and, 
when  the  time  came  for  the  conferring  of  the  Sacrament, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  the  same  day. 

He  spent  forty  days  in  retreat  before  his  first  Mass, 
and,  when  he  was  celebrating  this,  as  if  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  turned  to  the  choir  after  the  first  Gospel 
and  preached  a sermon  burning  with  zeal  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  and  made  an  especial  exhortation  to  the 
Canons  present  to  change  their  disordered  way  of  living. 
His  fervour  drew  reverential  esteem  from  those  he  ad- 
dressed, with  the  exception  of  some  young  members  of 
the  Chapter,  who  were  very  indignant  and  tried  to  get 
the  over-zealous  preacher  into  trouble  by  silly  accusa- 
tions, which  Norbert  easily  refuted  when  summoned  be- 
fore an  ecclesiastical  court  at  Fritzlar  in  1118. 

Persecution  in  the  form  of  calumny  and  vulgar  insult, 
only  brought  out  more  clearly  the  freshly-infused  virtue 
of  the  saint,  whose  earnest  fervour  caused  him  to  make 
a pilgrimage  barefoot,  clad  only  in  a single  woollen  gar- 
ment and  cloak  over  a hair-shirt,  to  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
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tiff,  Gelasius  II,  to  obtain  permission  to  preach  all  over 
the  world.  This  was  quickly  granted,  and,  although  the 
Pope  wished  to  confer  various  honours  and  dignities  on 
the  holy  pilgrim,  Norbert  begged  to  be  left  to  follow  the 
way  he  had  chosen  of  complete  poverty  and  detachment. 
At  Valenciennes,  Hugo,  chaplain  of  Bishop  Burchard, 
wished  to  join  Norbert  in  his  apostolic  life,  and  became 
his  first  companion  and  disciple.  The  two,  sowing 
peace  wherever  they  went,  were  acclaimed  as  angels,  and 
brought  many  souls  back  to  a life  of  piety  and  rectitude. 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Gelasius  the  succeeding  Pon- 
tiff, Callixtus  II,  gave  Norbert  the  Church  of  St.  Martin, 
near  Laon,  which  was  served  by  a few  Canons  Regular. 
But,  though  the  saint  accepted  the  charge  through 
obedience,  the  clerics  refused  to  conform  to  the  observ- 
ance of  regular  discipline  ordained  by  their  new 
Superior,  who,  accordingly,  resigned  the  charge.  The 
Bishop  of  Laon,  however,  was  anxious  to  keep  him  in 
his  diocese,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of  any  spot  he  might 
select  in  which  to  build  a monastery  for  the  Order  of 
which  he  was  then  contemplating  the  foundation. 

Having  arrived  one  day  in  a wooded,  uninhabited  dis- 
trict where  there  was  a small  oratory  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Norbert  and  Hugo  spent  the  night  in 
prayer  to  know  if  this  should  be  their  promised  land. 
Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  our  Blessed  Lady, 
accompanied  by  a number  of  angels,  appeared  to  them 
and  told  Norbert  to  found  his  Order  in  that  place,  telling 
him  then  also  to  wear  the  white  habit.  He  hesitated  no 
longer,  and  in  the  spring  of  1120  inaugurated  his  monas- 
tery with  about  forty  companions,  who  enrolled  them- 
selves under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  bound 
themselves  to  strict  silence,  perpetual  abstinence, 
except  in  case  of  illness,  chastity,  poverty  and  obedi- 
ence. 

Many  wonderful  miracles  were  worked  by  St.  Norbert, 
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whose  life  was  simply  marvellous,  for  he  obtained  every- 
thing he  desired  in  his  humility,  wishing  only  to  ad- 
vance God’s  greater  glory  and  to  help  his  neighbour.  A 
vision  of  St.  Gereon  revealed  to  the  saintly  founder  where 
to  discover  this  martyr’s  tomb,  lost  sight  of  during  eight 
hundred  years  in  his  titular  church  at  Cologne.  This 
discovery  was  a cause  of  great  rejoicing,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop was  so  grateful  for  the  happy  revelation  that  he 
gave  St.  Norbert  a large  part  of  the  holy  relics  for  his 
monastery  church. 

By  popular  vote  Norbert  was  elected  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  and,  nothwithstanding  all  his  protestations, 
he  could  not  refuse  this  dignity  imposed  on  him  by 
Gerard,  the  Papal  Legate,  who  afterwards  became  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Lucius  II.  But  the  saint,  although 
fulfilling  all  the  duties  of  his  charge  with  proper  cere- 
mony, continued  to  lead  his  customary  life  of  prayer  and 
penitential  poverty,  and  wore  out  his  strength  in  his 
zealous  labours  for  the  Holy  See,  his  people  and  his 
Order.  He  died  on  June  6th,  1134,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  about  fifty-four,  having  his  hands  full  to 
overflowing  to  offer  the  Almighty  whom  he  had  served 
so  faithfully,  ardently  and  lovingly  for  over  twenty 
years. 

As  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Premonstra- 
tensians  were  equally  eager  to  possess  the  remains  of  the 
beloved  Primate,  the  body  remained  nine  days  unburied, 
and,  although  the  heat  was  intense,  no  change  was  per- 
ceptible in  it,  there  being  only  a sweet  odour  exhaled 
from  the  corpse,  which  was  visited  by  crowds  from  every 
part  of  the  diocese.  Finally,  Lothair,  the  Emperor, 
ordered  the  venerated  Archbishop  to  be  interred  among 
his  brethren  in  their  own  church,  in  conformity  with  the 
wish  expressed  by  Norbert  to  Blessed  Evermodus. 

About  seventy  years  after  his  death  the  then  Supreme 
Pontiff,  Innocent  III,  proclaimed  Norbert  a saint,  fixing 
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the  celebration  of  his  feast  for  June  6th — though  in  some 
countries  the  date  is  honoured  on  July  nth — a Double 
for  the  whole  Catholic  world. 

In  1627,  the  revered  remains  of  the  founder  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensians  were  translated  with  solemn  pomp  to 
the  Abbey  of  Strahov  at  Prague,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
relate  that,  after  nearly  five  centuries  under  the  ground, 
the  holy  Archbishop  appeared  only  as  if  he  were  asleep, 
and  that  there  were  drops  of  perspiration  on  his  fore- 
head. 

St.  Norbert,  during  his  life,  was  called  to  different 
countries  to  defend  dogmas  of  the  Church  against  here- 
tical propaganda,  and,  on  account  of  the  signal  victory 
that  he  won  over  Tanchelin  on  the  subject  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  he  was  justly  named  Apostle  of  Antwerp, 
where  he  founded  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  St.  Michael, 
suppressed  by  the  French  Republicans  in  1796. 

The  two  special  devotions  of  the  Premonstratensians 
are  towards  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist  and  our  Blessed 
Lady,  especially  in  her  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
these  devotions  are  practised  under  the  Rule  by  the  three 
classes  composing  the  Order,  which  are  : 1st,  the  priests 
and  clerics  under  an  abbot  or  provost;  2nd,  the  nuns, 
called  generally  Norbertines ; and  3rd,  the  members  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Norbert.  St.  Norbert  was  the 
first  to  institute  a Third  Order,  which  was  to  introduce  a 
religious  life  into  families,  certain  prayers  having  to  be 
said  and  the  white  scapular  worn  under  the  secular  dress. 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  imitated  him  in  their  respec- 
tive Third  Orders,  Franciscan  and  Dominican. 

The  Canons  of  St.  Norbert  spread  quickly,  and  abbeys 
were  founded  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  but  these 
were  destroyed  in  1187  by  the  Turks,  who  murdered  the 
religious,  except  a few  who  escaped  and  made  a foun- 
dation at  Acre.  This  town,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Holy  Land,  was  taken  by  the  Sultan 
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Saraf  in  1291.  The  abbey  was  set  on  fire  and  the  Abbot 
and  twenty-six  religious  put  to  death.  Colonies  were 
taken  to  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  whilst  others  were 
being  established  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Poland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  at  Riga,  in  Russia.  I he  well- 
known  Candida  Casa,  at  Whithorn,  in  Scotland,  had  its 
Chapter  of  Norbertine  Canons,  and  fifteen  cathedrals 
had  the  same  Order. 

Henry  Vl'II  suppressed  the  White  religious  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Joseph  II,  in  Austria,  closed 
many  of  their  houses.  1 he  Revolution  of  1833  *n 
Spain  suppressed  the  Premonstratensians  in  that 
country. 

In  France,  the  Concordat  in  1516  between  Leo  X and 
Francis  I gave  authority  to  the  King  of  France  to  nomin- 
ate bishops,  abbots  and  other  Church  dignitaries.  This 
power  was  soon  abused,  and  secular  priests  and  laymen 
even  were  put  at  the  head  ot  an  abbey  or  of  two  or  more 
abbeys ; these  persons  took  the  temporalities,  and  fre- 
quently neglected  the  spiritual  or  material  welfare  of  the 
community.  Fervour  waned  and  in  1770  (only  twenty- 
five  Norbertine  abbeys  and  priories  in  France  had 
Superiors  of  their  own  Order. 

The  celebrated  monastery  of  Mount  Sion,  Strahov, 
Prague,  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  the 
help  of  Vladislas  1,  by  Henry  Zdik,  Bishop  of  Olmiitz, 
who,  having  gone  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  visited 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Abacuc,  founded  by  Almaric,  one  of 
St.  Norbert’s  first  companions  who  preached  in  aid  of 
the  Crusades.  Bishop  Zdik,  greatly  attracted  by  the  life 
of  the  Canons,  asked  to  be  received  into  their  Order,  and, 
having  obtained  some  of  the  religious,  he  formed  the 
community  at  Strahov,  the  house  that  later  on  was  to  en- 
shrine the  remains  of  St.  Norbert.  This  abbey 
flourished,  and,  although  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Hussites 
and  again  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  was  perfectly  re- 
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stored  each  time  and  remains  a very  beautiful  monument 
of  the  “baroque  ” style  so  much  seen  in  Prague.  The 
marble  sculpture  of  the  altars,  done  by  Lauermann,  and 
the  frescoes  on  the  vault  and  other  paintings  by  cele- 
brated Bohemian  artists  are  of  great  value. 

The  abbey  possesses  a rich  picture  gallery  containing 
more  than  a thousand  pictures,  among  others  of  special 
merit  being  that  of  the  Feast  of  the  Rosary  by  Albert 
Diirer.  The  library,  of  about  60,000  volumes,  is  also 
noteworthy  for  its  orderly  arrangement  and  the  many 
precious  MSS.  and  incunabula  in  rich  cases,  its  carved 
open  gallery  and  its  frescoed  ceiling. 

But,  naturally,  the  shrine  of  St.  Norbert  in  the  left 
aisle  of  the  church  is  the  greatest  attraction  to  any  pious 
pilgrim  recalling  the  deeds  of  one  of  Heaven’s  glorious 
denizens.  The  body  of  the  saint  is  in  a full-size  silver 
urn  above  the  altar;  silver  angels  are  on  guard  at  each 
side,  the  altar,  tabernacle  and  decorations  being  also  in 
silver,  and  the  whole  chapel  has  an  appearance  of  solemn 
stateliness  that  is  very  pleasing  and  in  keeping  with  the 
handsome  church.  The  great  Marshall  Tilly  is  en- 
tombed in  the  chapel  of  our  Blessed  Lady  at  the  other 
side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  wrought  iron  in  the  altar  rail 
of  this  chapel  is  justly  admired,  for  it  is  almost  as  fine  as 
lace  in  its  delicate  light  design. 

From  Strahov,  a very  fine  view  is  to  be  had  of  Prague, 
the  most  beautiful  points  in  the  interesting  old  Bohemian 
city  catching  one’s  attention  immediately.  With  all  the 
busy  movement  of  modern  times,  there  is  a certain  sense 
of  repose  in  this  old-world  town,  and  the  Czech  language 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  although  a subject  for 
patience  to  a stranger,  fits  in  with  the  quaintness  of  the 
buildings  and  the  indefinable  charm  of  one  of  the  most 
attractive  places  in  which  we  have  sojourned. 

Of  the  old  Abbey  of  Premontr£,  in  France,  hardly 
anything  remains  of  the  original  edifice,  but  three  large 
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buildings  of  the  seventeenth  century  still  stand,  and  one 
of  these  is  used  as  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Norbert. 
The  mother-house  is  at  Duffel,  in  Belgium.  The  two 
houses  at  Storrington  and  Weston  Bedworth  were 
founded  from  Frigolet,  which  had  a new  congregation 
in  1856. 

The  prelates  of  the  Norbertine  Canons  Regular  are 
mitred  and  hold  their  charge  in  perpetuity,  being  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Bishop,  and  the  Order  is 
classed  in  the  Cancelleria  Apostolic  Romana  in  the 
“four  Privileged  Orders.” 

The  first  house  of  the  Premonstratensians  in  Rome 
was  in  the  Via  Agostino  Depretis,  continuation  of  the 
Via  Quattro  Fontane;  but,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Order  in  1812,  this  building  was  left  in  the  care  of  the 
Holy  See,  who  gave  it  to  a community  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mount  Calvary,  and  the  Procura  of  the  Canons  is  now 
settled  in  the  Via  Tarpeia,  near  the  Campidoglio. 


SPOTS  ENDEARED  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  ST. 
DOMINIC 

1. — Santa  Sabina. 

ENTERING  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Paolo  off  the 
Ostian  Way  we  are  not  long  in  reaching  the  Aven- 
tine,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Seven  Hills,  from 
the  number  of  churches  and  monasteries  of  picturesque 
antiquity  which  vary  the  whole  extent  of  its  length, 
whilst  luxuriant  vendure  covers  the  side  sheering  almost 
perpendicularly  down  to  the  Tiber.  From  the  summit  of 
the  Aventine  one  can  get  a fine  view  of  the  neighbouring 
Palatine  to  the  right  and  of  the  Janiculum  across  the 
river.  All  around  us  is  holy  ground,  trodden  by  many 
well-known  saints,  going  back  to  the  Apostles  S.S.  Peter 
and  Paul,  who  frequently  mounted  this  hill  to  the  house 
of  Aquila  and  St.  Priscilla,  mentioned  in  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  Christians  and  Gentiles 
assembled  for  instruction  or  baptism. 

Among  the  sacred  buildings  on  the  Upper  Aventine, 
Santa  Sabina  holds  the  most  attractive  memories  for  the 
Order  of  St.  Dominic — indeed,  for  all  those  who  have  a 
devotion  to  the  Rosary,  and  among  Catholics  there  can 
be  but  few  who  do  not  honour  our  Blessed  Lady  by  the 
offering  of  this  sweet  garland  of  simple  prayer. 
Although  St.  Dominic’s  first  residence  in  Rome  was  at 
St.  Sixtus,  he  was  there  only  a year  when  Pope  Honorius 
III  gave  him,  in  1218,  the  church  and  house  of  Santa 
Sabina  attached  to  the  palace  of  the  Savelli  family  to 
which  this  Pope  belonged,  and  it  was  at  Santa  Sabina 
that  the  Dominican  Order  already  numbering  over  a 
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hundred  members,  was  solemnly  approved  of  and 
confirmed. 

The  church  was  built  by  a pious  Illyrian  priest  named 
Peter,  about  the  year  425,  on  the  site  of  the  mansion 
and  martyrdom  of  Saint  Sabina,  a noble  lady  won  to  the 
true  faith  by  her  pious  Christian  maid  Serapia,  who  was 
beaten  to  death  with  clubs  in  the  persecution  of  Hadrian, 
her  mistress  winning  the  crown  of  martyrdom  by  the 
sword,  A.L).  1 14.  Very  few  alterations  have  been 
made  in  Santa  Sabina  since  its  foundation,  so  that  it  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  is  especially  rich  in  memories  and 
legends  of  St.  Dominic,  who  here  received  into  his  Order 
the  two  saintly  brothers,  Ceslaus  and  Hyacinth,  the 
glorious  sons  of  Catholic  Poland. 

The  entrance  to  the  church  is  through  a lateral  vesti- 
bule which  also  leads  to  the  monastery,  of  which  only  a 
small  part  has  been  left  to  the  Dominicans,  as  the  major 
portion  was  in  common  with  most  of  the  religious 
houses,  seized  by  the  Italian  Government  in  1870.  A 
window  in  this  side-hall  or  vestibule  looks  on  the  garden 
in  which  is  the  orange-tree  planted  by  St.  Dominic,  still 
verdant  and  flourishing  after  over  seven  hundred  years. 
The  great  door  leading  from  the  vestibule  into  the  church 
dates  from  the  fifth  century,  and  is  of  cypress  wood  with 
richly  wrought  marble  supports;  the  panels  are  carved 
with  representations  of  scenes  from  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  that  of  the  Crucifixion  being  one  of  the 
earliest  known  of  that  sacred  subject. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  basilica  shape,  with  a 
very  wide  nave  divided  from  the  aisles  by  fluted  columns 
of  Parian  marble.  The  “confession,”  or  tomb,  below 
the  High  Altar,  sheltered  by  a dais,  encloses  the  re- 
mains of  S.S.  Sabina  and  Serapia,  St.  Alexander,  Pope, 
and  S.S.  Eventius  and  Theodulus,  priests — all  martyrs. 
The  apse  and  sanctuary  must  have  looked  more  com- 
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plete  and  beautiful  before  the  marble  seats,  balustrade 
and  ambones  were  removed : this  was  done  under  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V in  1586,  and  a certain  want  is  felt 
on  account  of  the  alterations.  Close  to  the  sanctuary  on 
the  floor  of  the  nave  is  a mosaic  representing  Father 
Munio  di  Zamora,  the  eighth  General  of  the  Dominicans, 
whose  zeal  did  much  towards  the  extending  of  the  Order, 
and  who  died  in  1300.  A low  pillar  in  the  nave  nearer 
the  entrance  marks  the  spot  where  St.  Dominic  was 
assailed  in  one  of  his  nightly  vigils  by  an  evil  spirit,  who 
hurled  a huge  stone  at  the  saint  which  nearly  grazed  his 
head  but,  without  further  injuring  him,  buried  itself 
deep  in  the  ground  alongside. 

There  are  some  interesting  inscriptions  on  the  walls, 
one  in  particular,  the  record  of  the  foundation,  is  in 
mosaic,  gold  letters  on  a ground  of  lapis-lazuli,  and 
another  marks  the  stone  on  which  St.  Dominic  knelt  dur- 
ing long  hours  of  prayer.  One  of  the  side  chapels  in 
the  right  aisle  is  dedicated  to  “the  angelical  Doctor,”  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  who  entered  Santa  Sabina  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  despite  his  parents,  who  opposed  his  re- 
ligious vocation.  How  blind  were  they  to  their  son’s 
celestial  mission  I At  the  end  of  this  aisle  is  the  chapel 
of  “Our  Lady  of  the  Holy  Rosary,”  with  an  exquisite 
painting  above  the  altar,  Sassoferrato’s  masterpiece  : St. 
Dominic  is  receiving  the  Rosary  from  our  Blessed  Lady, 
whilst  the  Divine  Infant,  resting  one  hand  on  the  bowed, 
thorn-crowned  head  of  St.  Catherine,  with  the  other 
gives  her  also  the  precious  beads,  to  the  power  of  which 
St.  Dominic  attributed  his  conquest  to  the  Albigenses. 
It  is  a perfect  canvas,  every  detail  of  figure  and  expres 
sion  most  entrancing  in  a natural  or  spiritual  sense, 
whilst  the  surrounding  angels  bear  also  a delightfully 
sympathetic  look  of  reverence. 

Another  beautiful  Madonna  and  Child,  again  with  St. 
Dominic  and  St.  Catherine,  by  Morandi,  in  the  left 
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aisle,  possesses  nearly  equal  attraction  with  its  correit 
design,  expression  and  colouring,  and  in  this  picture  the 
holy  founder  of  the  Dominicans  is  given  a more  aged 
appearance. 

From  the  vestibule  we  mount  a staircase  to  visit  the 
room  of  St.  Dominic,  which  is  used  as  a chapel,  a little 
ante-chamber  adding  to  its  size,  as  the  cell  itself  is  very 
small.  The  saint  must  have  frequently  received  his  visi- 
tors in  this  room,  and  among  these  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
was  a welcome  and  beloved  guest,  as  was  also  St.  Angelo 
of  the  Carmelites,  as  an  inscription  on  the  walls  reminds 
us.  A fine  portrait  of  St.  Dominic  is  over  the  altar, 
painted  by  Bazzani  from  the  description  of  the  saint’s 
personal  appearance  handed  down  in  the  Order. 

A short  staircase  beside  this  chapel  leads  to  the  room 
in  which  lived  as  a Dominican  Friar  St.  Pius  V (Michael 
Ghislieri),  whose  body,  still  incorrupt,  is  venerated  in 
the  basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major.  It  was  during  his  pon- 
tificate, 1566  to  1571,  that  the  famous  victory  of  Lepanto 
was  won  by  the  Christian  fleet  over  the  Turks,  ascribed 
by  the  saintly  Pontiff  to  the  signal  protection  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  through  the  recital  of  the  Rosary, 
which  was  said  by  all  the  Catholic  crews  before  engaging 
in  the  fray,  as  well  as  continuously  in  different  churches 
in  Rome.  In  the  room  of  St.  Pius  V Is  kept  a crucifix 
before  which  he  usually  prayed,  and  which,  a popular 
story  relates,  once  drew  back  from  him  as  he  leant  for- 
ward to  Yiss  it,  as  it  had  been  poisoned  by  an  enemy  and, 
if  his  lips  had  touched  it,  would  have  caused  his  death 

This  room,  also  transformed  into  a chapel,  is  much 
larger  than  St.  Dominic’s  cell,  and  has  some  pictures  of 
sacred  subjects  on  the  walls,  and  ornamental  paintings 
on  the  ceiling  and  cornices.  Santa  Sabina  was  a fav- 
ourite church  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great’s;  on  various 
occasions  he  assembled  the  people  in  it,  and  notably  to 
arrange  the  great  procession  penance  which  this  zeal- 
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ous  Pontiff  prescribed  during  the  terrible  plague  that 
ravaged  the  country  during  590.  He  also  attached  to 
Santa  Sabina  the  Lenten  Station  for  Ash  Wednesday, 
which  is  still  continued  in  it.  The  Stations  were  re- 
unions of  the  clergy  and  faithful  at  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs for  vigil  and  prayer  in  times  of  danger  and  persecu- 
tion. St.  Gregory  the  Great  drew  up  the  regulations 
for  these  Stations,  appointed  the  churches  which  were  to 
be  visited  and  the  prayers  to  be  said.  This  devotion, 
still  practised  in  Rome  every  Lent,  is  intended  to  honour 
the  relics  of  the  martyrs,  and  to  obtain  through  the  in- 
tercession of  these  valiant  sufferers  for  the  Faith  the 
necessary  help  for  the  extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  on 
earth  and  for  the  intentions  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

Several  Conclaves  were  held  at  Santa  Sabina  for  the 
election  of  different  Popes,  and  through  the  centuries 
that  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Black  Friars,  its  history 
teems  with  events  important  not  only  to  the  Order  of 
Preachers,  but  to  the  whole  Catholic  world.  Alas  I that 
at  the  present  day  such  a venerable  sanctuary  should  be 
allowed  so  small  a guard  of  honour  ! But  though  at  the 
Divine  Office  the  voices  may  be  few,  before  the  Almightv 
their  praises  are  voluminous  and  rich  in  harmony  from 
this  spot  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the  great  saint 
whose  sons  and  daughters,  spread  throughout  the  world, 
offer  continual  incense  to  Heaven  by  their  lives  of  sacri- 
fice and  prayer. 

St.  Dominic’s  tender  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady  is 
well  known,  and  the  Mother  of  God  showed  him  many 
marks  of  predilection.  At  Santa  Sabina  she  appeared 
to  the  saint  of  the  Rosary  with  her  mantle  extended  over 
his  children,  a consoling  sign  of  her  special  protection  in 
return  for  his  ardour  in  increasing  her  honour.  What 
volume  of  devotions  fs  more  popular  than  “the  beads”  1 
How  continuously  they  are  used ! Saints  and  sinners, 
the  religious  and  the  worldling,  the  learned  and  the  un- 
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lettered — all  cling  to  the  “beads”;  the  simple  prayers 
suit  all  requirements,  directing  the  mind  and  heart, 
gently,  restfully,  to  things  above,  filling  the  day  and 
night  with  memories  of  Mary  and  her  Divine  Son,  ever 
inseparable,  united  in  joy,  sorrow  and  glory.  And  the 
repetition  does  not  fatigue;  in  each  Mystery  new 
thoughts  develop,  the  scene  unfolds  with  extra  detail  as  it 
becomes  more  familiar,  and  the  Master’s  injunction  to 
“pray  always”  is  easily  obeyed  in  this  devotion  to  His 
beloved  Mother. 

Poems  have  been  written  on  the  Rosary ; tomes  might 
be  filled  with  the  graces  obtained  through  its  recitation. 
The  Rosary  with  its  crucifix  is  the  last  possession  clung 
to  by  the  dying  faithful — confiding  in  the  pity  and  ten- 
derness of  the  Mother  of  God  whom  they  invoke  to 

pray  for  them  ” in  the  dread  hour  of  death;  with  her 
chaplet  of  roses  entwined  around  their  fingers  they  enter 
with  trustful  peace  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal 
Judge. 


II. — San  Sisto. 

Although  San  Sisto  was  the  first  dwelling-place  of  St. 
Dominic  in  Rome,  and  where  the  founder  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers  gathered  over  a hundred  disciples  around 
him,  his  long  years  of  residence  at  Santa  Sabina,  where 
the  Constitutions  of  his  Order  were  approved  of  and 
confirmed,  impressed  on  the  house  on  the  Aventine  a 
more  personal  and  characteristic  seal.  However,  San 
Sisto  is  venerable  not  only  from  its  holy  traditions,  but 
especially  from  the  wonderful  miracles  worked  here  by 
the  great  saint  of  the  Rosary. 

It  was  believed  that  at  this  spot  on  the  Appian  Way, 
the  young  archdeacon,  Laurence,  overtook  the  Pope, 
St.  Sixtus  II,  and  the  four  deacons,  Januarius,  Magnus, 
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Vincentius  and  Stephanus,  as  they  were  led  to  their 
martyrdom.  Laurence  shed  tears  of  grief  at  being 
separated  from  the  Holy  Father,  whose  constant  attend- 
ant he  had  always  been,  and  begged  to  suffer  with  him. 
But  the  Pope  told  the  fervent  young  priest  that  in  three 
days  he  would  also  wear  his  martyr’s  crown,  won  with 
more  cruel  pain.  This  happened  as  St.  Sixtus  predicted, 
for  right  gloriously  did  St.  Laurence  enter  into  heaven, 
his  calm,  smiling  demeanour  under  the  frightful  torture 
winning  many  of  the  bystanders  to  the  true  Faith. 

At  St.  Dominic’s  arrival  in  Rome,  Pope  Honorius  III 
gave  him  this  church  raised  in  memory  of  the  martyred 
St.  Sixtus  II,  but  the  house  had  been  neglected,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  have  it  restored  and  made  into  a 
suitable  monastery.  Whilst  the  excavations  were  being 
made  for  the  foundation,  one  of  the  workmen  was  buried 
by  a mass  of  masonry  falling  on  top  of  him.  St. 
Dominic  knelt  in  prayer  until  the  body  was  dug  out, 
and  the  man  was  found  perfectly  uninjured. 

Another  of  the  saint’s  miracles  in  his  first  monastery 
was  the  raising  to  life  of  the  dead  child  of  a Roman 
widow,  named  Tuta  dei  Buvaleschi,  merely  making  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  boy  and  holding  his  hand. 
This  event  made  a great  stir  in  the  city  and  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Pope,  who  ordered  it  to  be  made  public  in 
the  churches,  in  spite  of  the  saint’s  entreaties  to  have  it 
unmentioned. 

The  last  and  greatest  miracle  wrought  by  St.  Dominic 
at  San  Sisto  was  the  recalling  to  life  of  young  Napoleon 
Orsini,  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse;  the  dead  body, 
terribly  bruised  and  lacerated,  was  carried  into  San 
Sisto,  where  Cardinal  Stefano  Orsini,  the  uncle  of  the 
dead  man,  with  Cardinal  Nicola  Ugolini  and  St. 
Dominic  were  at  the  time  installing  the  community  of 
nuns  from  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  as  the  Dominican 
Friars  had  then  left  San  Sisto  for  their  new  dwelling  at 
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Santa  Sabina.  This  was  just  as  Mass  was  going  to  be 
said  : when  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  ended,  St.  Dominic 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  weeping  and  praying; 
then,  thrice  touching  the  face  and  body  of  the  corpse, 
he  cried  aloud,  with  his  arms  extended  to  heaven  : 
“ Young  man,  in  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

I say  unto  thee,  arise  ! ” And  immediately  the  young 
man  stood  up  perfectly  well. 

These  miracles,  given  in  the  “ Life  of  St.  Dominic  ” 
by  Mother  Drane,  of  the  Dominican  Convent  at  Stone, 
are  represented  in  frescoes  in  the  chapter  hall  at  San 
Sisto,  painted  by  Father  Besson,  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  in  1852 ; the  same  artist  ornamented 
this  hall,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  St.  Dominic, 
and  which  was  afterwards  transformed  into  a 
chapel,  with  other  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  founder. 
But  at  present,  the  venerable  cradle  of  the  Dominican 
Order  looks  sadly  forlorn,  little  frequented,  dismantled 
and  neglected,  for  the  district  became  malarious,  and 
under  Pope  St.  Pius  V,  about  1570,  the  nuns  moved 
into  a new  convent  at  Monte  Magnanapoli,  dedicated 
in  honour  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Sixtus.  They  took 
with  them  the  miraculous  picture  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
which  had  been  venerated  from  ancient  times  at  the 
Trastevere,  and  which  had  been  carried  solemnly  in 
torchlight  procession  by  Cardinals  Orsini  and  Ugolini 
and  a great  number  of  persons,  barefoot,  at  their  exodus 
from  their  first  convent  to  that  of  San  Sisto,  on  the 
memorable  Ash  Wednesday,  1218,  on  which  St. 
Dominic  raised  Napoleon  Orsini  to  life.  The  bodies  of 
four  sainted  Popes  are  interred  at  San  Sisto  under  the 
High  Altar:  SS.  Zephyrinus,  Antherus,  Lucius  and 
Felix. 

Yet,  bereft  of  ornament  as  it  is,  old  San  Sisto,  whh 
its  ancient  historical  traditions — so  ancient  that  its 
origin  cannot  be  traced,  except  that  it  was  styled 
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“ Titulus  Tigridis,”  probably  through  having  been 
built  by  a Roman  lady  of  that  name — is  full  of  holiest 
memory  through  the  many  marvels  which  happened 
there  during  the  occupancy  of  it  by  St.  Dominic  and 
his  frate,  due  to  the  perfect  trust  of  the  great  saint  in 
Divine  Providence.  For  example,  once  when  there  was 
no  food  in  the  house,  the  community  wondered  at  being 
summoned  to  the  refectory  at  the  dinner-hour  as  usual : 
grace  was  said  and  all  seated  themselves  before  the 
empty  plates  and  mugs,  whilst  St.  Dominic  continued 
to  pray.  Suddenly  two  angels  appeared  and  served  a 
loaf  of  delicious  bread  to  each  friar;  then,  when  they 
reached  St.  Dominic,  serving  him  also,  they  bowed  and 
disappeared,  and  in  the  ewers  was  found  excellent  wine 
which  lasted  three  days.  Other  angelic  apparitions  are 
related  as  having  taken  place  at  San  Sisto.  So  it  is 
truly  a holy  spot,  one  of  the  monuments  on  the  Appian 
Way,  a glorious  memorial  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  on  its  first  foundations,  the  martyred  successors 
of  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  rivets  of  strength  added  to  it 
as  the  building  proceeded  through  the  centuries,  in  the 
great  founders  of  religious  Orders  which  were  called 
into  existence  when  needed  by  our  Omnipotent  Lord 
God. 


ST.  FRANCES  OF  ROME 


IN  studying  the  lives  of  .the  Saints  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  by  the  individuality  in  character  shown  by 
each  of  these  holy  ones  during  their  passage  through 
life.  Some  of  them  hold  us  spell-bound  by  their  pre- 
eminent sanctity,  which  we  can  but  admire  and  be 
grateful  for  as  a manifestation  of  Divine  grace,  humbly 
conscious  of  how  far  below  them  we  are  in  holiness; 
yet  there  are  few  in  whom  there  is  not  some  trait  that 
we  can  endeavour  to  copy  in  all  humility,  as  these 
glorious  models  have  been  given  us  for  our  consolation 
and  encouragement.  The  subject  of  our  present  theme 
unites  the  supernatural  element  with  mere  womanly 
virtue  in  the  highest  degree,  for  she  serves  as  an  example 
of  a devoted  wife,  a tender  mother  and  the  perfect  widow 
of  the  Gospel,  besides  being  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  greatest  mystics  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Attractive 
and  sympathetic  in  each  phase  of  her  history,  Frances 
of  Rome  remains  to  the  present  day  one  of  the  best  loved 
and  most  popular  saints  in  the  Eternal  City  to  which  her 
memory  is  inseparably  attached. 

Frances  was  born  in  1384  of  a noble  and  wealthy 
family,  her  father  being  Paul  Bussa  di  Leoni  and  her 
mother,  Jacquelina  RofTredeschi.  Despite  her  protest 
and  expressed  wish  to  enter  the  cloister,  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old  her  parents  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  a young  Roman,  Lorenzo  Ponziani,  whose  great 
fortune  was  on  a par  with  his  high  birth.  Rarely  could 
one  cite  a happier  union ; the  young  wife’s  virtue  made 
her  take  her  position  at  once  in  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  God’s  Will,  and  the  sincere  mutual  affection  and 
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esteem  of  the  young  couple,  joined  to  their  great  piety, 
caused  their  home  to  be  a regular  school  of  Christian 
perfection.  St.  Frances  was  a model  mistress,  and 
never  neglected  her  household  duties  for  the  practices 
of  devotion  in  which  she  delighted — the  following 
incident  shows  how  scrupulously  she  kept  to  this  rule  : 

One  day  as  she  was  saying  the  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  she  was  interrupted  four  different  times  whilst 
at  the  same  verse,  to  attend  to  some  domestic  detail ; 
when  she  managed  at  last  to  continue  her  prayers,  she 
found  that  line  in  her  office-book  inscribed  in  gold 
letters,  and  afterwards  it  was^ revealed  to  her  by  St.  Paul 
that  her  Guardian  Angel  had  done  this  to  show  her  the 
merit  obtained  from  prompt  attention  in  performing 
the  duties  of  one’s  state  in  life. 

Her  second  son,  Evangelist,  died  before  he  was  nine 
years  old,  but  was  extraordinarily  gifted  with  spiritual 
grace  and  prophetic  vision,  for  he  predicted  that  his 
father  would  be  seriously  wounded  in  a war,  and  told 
a mendicant  friar  that  he  would  shortly  change  his 
habit.  Both  these  predictions  were  realised,  for  the 
religious  was  soon  afterwards  made  a bishop,  and 
Lorenzo  Ponziani,  fighting  with  the  Romans  against 
the  Neapolitans,  was  wounded  in  the  body  in  the  exact 
spot  that  had  been  indicated  by  his  son. 

An  incident  that  occurred  during  this  war  shows 
how  St.  Frances  was  tried  in  her  mother’s  heart, 
whilst  she  was  rent  with  grief  at  the  precarious 
state  of  her  wounded  spouse.  Ladislas  of  Naples, 
having  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  appointed 
as  governor  of  the  city  Count  Pietro  Troja,  a 
brutal  soldier  who  delighted  in  taking  vengeance 
on  the  Roman  nobles  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  Pope.  Troja  demanded  that  Giovan  Battista, 
Ponziani’s  elder  son,  be  delivered  up  to  him ; the 
distracted  mother,  not  daring  to  tell  her  sick  husband 
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of  this  cruel  command,  fled  with  the  boy  to  seek  some 
place  in  which  to  hide  him.  Suddenly,  in  one  of  the 
narrow  streets,  she  met  Don  Antonio  di  Monte  Savello, 
her  spiritual  director  from  childhood,  who,  seeing  her 
anguish,  said:  “ Francesca,  it  is  God’s  Will  that  you 
take  the  child  to  the  Capitol ; and  do  you  go  then  into 
the  church  of  Ara  Cceli.”  Although  this  seemed  like 
consigning  her  son  to  imprisonment  or  death,  Frances 
did  immediately  as  she  was  bidden,  and  going  straight 
to  the  Capitol,  surrendered  her  child  to  the  tyrant. 
Then  she  hurried  to  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  where, 
before  the  picture  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  she  relieved 
her  pent-up  agony  in  a torrent  of  tears,  making  the 
sacrifice  of  all  that  was  dear  to  her,  according  to  the 
Will  of  God.  Meanwhile,  the  Count  di  Troja  ordered 
an  officer  to  take  the  boy  on  his  horse  to  an  appointed 
place,  but  no  effort  of  spur  or  whip  could  make  the 
animal  stir  from  the  spot.  Four  horses  were  tried,  one 
after  the  other,  with  the  same  result,  and  the  Neapolitan 
governor,  struck  with  terror,  allowed  the  child  to  be 
restored  to  his  mother,  whose  faith  and  obedience  were 
thus  quickly  rewarded. 

Crosses,  however,  were  not  wanting  to  our  saint,  for 
Ladislas  banished  her  husband,  confiscated  their  for- 
tune and  rifled  their  house,  and  Frances,  who  had  so 
often  begged  alms  for  the  poor,  had  now  to  plead  for 
necessary  succour  and  food  for  her  children  and  herself. 
Then  her  saintly  son,  Evangelist,  was  attacked  by  the 
plague  which  devastated  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  died  on  the  day  that  he  had  fore- 
told. A year  afterwards,  St.  Frances  had  a vision  of 
her  little  son  in  radiant  light  accompanied  by  someone 
more  brilliant  even  than  himself.  Evangelist  told  his 
mother  that  he  was  in  the  second  choir  of  the  angelic 
hierarchy,  and  that  he  had  come  to  take  his  sister  Agnes, 
only  five  years  old,  to  place  her  also  among  the  heavenly 
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spirits.  Then  he  said  that  the  angel  with  him,  who 
was  in  a higher  degree  of  glory,  would  remain  to  guard 
Frances  until  the  end  of  her  life. 

For  thirty  years  this  wonderful  privilege  was 
granted  her  of  the  visible  presence  of  her  Guardian 
Angel,  and  St.  Frances  told  her  confessor  that 
whenever  she  looked  at  this  celestial  guide  her 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  his  brilliancy  as  if  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun ; that  he  had  the  stature  of  a child 
aged  about  nine,  his  aspect  was  full  of  sweetness  and 
majesty,  and  that  no  words  could  describe  the  beauty 
of  his  gaze,  which  was  generally  turned  towards  Heaven. 
This  heavenly  favour  only  increased  the  humility  of 
our  saint,  for  in  the  presence  of  her  angelic  companion, 
invisible  to  all  other  eyes  but  her  own,  she  realised  more 
fully  the  degraded  condition  of  human  nature  compared 
to  the  perfect  purity  of  the  spirit  messengers  of  the 
Most  High. 

After  the  death  of  her  little  daughter,  the  cross  was 
lightened  for  St.  Frances,  her  husband  being  recalled 
from  exile  and  restitution  made  of  their  fortune;  but 
she  only  profited  of  the  restored  state  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  augment  her  austerities  and  to  practise 
severe  acts  of  penance  and  mortification,  which  obedi- 
ence to  her  confessor  alone  caused  her  to  relax  from 
time  to  time  on  account  of  her  health.  With  her  pious 
sister-in-law,  Vannosa,  she  passed  the  greater  part  of 
each  day  in  helping  the  poor  and  visiting  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals,  and  by  her  persuasive  influence  led 
several  ladies  in  the  highest  society  to  give  up  their  life 
of  frivolity;  these  she  united  into  an  association  of 
Oblates  attached  to  the  Benedictine  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova.  Later  on,  she  drew  up  rules  for  this 
association  which  were  approved  by  Pope  Eugenius  TV, 
in  July,  1433,  and  with  her  husband’s  assistance,  estab- 
lished the  Congregation  in  the  house  which  it  still 
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occupies  in  the  Via  Tor  de’  Specchi. 

Erances  wrought  many  miracles  during  her  life, 
restoring  health  to  the  sick  by  simply  laying  her  hands 
on  them;  and  she  healed  Vannosa  immediately  in  the 
same  way  one  day  that  the  latter  had  fallen  from  a 
height  and  broken  several  bones.  Marvellous  experi- 
ences of  these  two  holy  matrons  convinced  their  spouses 
of  the  favour  they  enjoyed  with  the  Almighty — for 
instance,  once  when  they  were  standing  in  the  garden, 
several  beautiful  ripe  pears  fell  at  their  feet,  although 
the  trees  were  barely  in  blossom ; and  another  time,  as 
the  two  friends  were  crossing  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce, 
a savage  bull  that  had  escaped  from  its  leaders  came 
dashing  towards  them,  but  stopped  suddenly  at  the 
sight  of  the  two  pious  ladies  and  tranquilly  allowed 
them  to  pass  before  resuming  its  wild  flight. 

Then,  in  her  ecstasies,  Frances  had  important  truths 
revealed  to  her  concerning  Purgatory  and  Hell,  and  was 
enabled  to  foretell  the  coming  end  of  the  Western 
Schism  ; to  an  anxious  mother,  who  came  to  beg  her 
help  for  her  son  who  was  dangerously  ill,  Frances  gave 
comfort,  bidding  the  poor  woman  return  home,  for  her 
son  had  recovered,  which  happened  whilst  the  saint 
spoke,  for  the  boy  was  restored  on  the  instant  to  perfect 
health. 

Vannosa  died  in  1430,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  Ara  Coeli ; on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  Frances,  kneel- 
ing beside  the  coffin,  in  sight  of  the  crowd,  was  raised 
from  the  ground  in  a rapture;  her  face  lit  up  with  a 
seraphic  expression,  and  thev  heard  her  murmur  several 
times:  “ Ouando?  Quando?  ” “ When?  When?  ” 

She  had  seen  the  soul  of  her  friend  carried  to  Heaven 
like  a pure  flame  enveloped  in  a transparent  cloud,  and 
probablv  was  asking  about  the  dnte  of  her  own  demise, 
when  they  would  meet  again. 

Lorenzo  Ponziani  died  in  1436,  and  in  spite  of  her 
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son’s  opposition,  the  holy  widow  then  entered  the 
convent  in  the  Via  Tor  de’  Specchi,  humbly  begging 
the  Oblates  to  receive  her  as  their  most  unworthy  Sister. 
These  nuns  are  called  “ Oblates  ” because  they  do  not 
made  a solemn  religious  profession,  but  simply  an 
oblation  of  themselves  to  God,  and  for  this  reason, 
although  living  as  a community,  their  house  was  not 
taken  from  them  by  the  Italian  Government,  as  they 
are  looked  on  merely  as  an  association  of  pious  ladies. 
They  are  nearly  all  of  noble  birth,  and  each  one  retains 
her  private  property,  but  most  of  their  income  is  devoted 
to  works  of  charity,  for  their  life  of  poverty,  obedience 
and  self-sacrifice  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  religious 
congregation,  and  they  are  affiliated  to  the  Olivetans 
or  white  Benedictines.  They  have  but  this  one  convent, 
which  they  entered  for  the  first  time  on  the  teast  of  the 
Annunciation,  1433 ; the  ten  ladies  gathered  together  by 
St.  Frances  met  that  morning  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  after  Mass  and  Holy  Commu- 
nion, went  in  procession  to  their  new  home. 

It  is  a beautiful  old  palazzo,  very  little  changed  since 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  spacious  hall  and  handsome 
salons,  the  walls  covered  with  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  tapestry,  the  casement  windows  filled  with 
plants  and  the  ceilings  ornamented  with  frescoes  depict- 
ing incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Frances.  One  beautiful 
painting  represents  St.  Frances  kneeling  before  our 
Lady,  with  St.  Paul,  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  her  chosen  patrons,  presenting  her.  In 
keeping  with  the  dignified  aspect  of  the  public  rooms 
are  the  antique  Italian  mosaic  tables  and  carved  gilt 
furniture,  brought,  no  doubt,  by  the  pious  ladies  who 
have  left  wealthy  homes  to  follow  the  truly  hidden, 
humble  vocation  of  the  Oblates.  The  arcaded  gallery  or 
cloister  that  bounds  the  inner  court  is  the  only  place, 
with  the  terraced  roof,  that  the  nuns  have  for  open-air 
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exercise;  happily,  their  Rule  permits  them,  when  it  is 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Superioress,  to  go  out  for 
devotional  or  charitable  works,  and  also  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health,  and  then  they  change  their  habit  for  a 
more  secular  dress  which  allows  them  to  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  streets.  The  chapel  is  handsome ; the  walls  aje 
covered  with  crimson  damask,  the  simply  carved  wooden 
stalls  of  the  nuns,  raised  by  a couple  of  steps,  going 
around  each  side  from  the  door  to  the  sanctuary;  rich, 
subdued  and  devotional  is  the  general  tone,  with  no 
profusion  of  ornament  to  distract  one’s  attention.  In 
this  place  of  prayer  the  community  spend  several  hours 
of  the  day  in  reciting  the  Office  and  in  their  other 
religious  exercises. 

St.  Frances  was  made  “ Mother  President  ” of  the 
Oblates,  and  in  the  Bull  of  her  canonisation  are  recorded 
many  miracles  that  she  performed  whilst  she  lived  in 
this  convent — such  as  giving  an  abundant  meal  to 
fifteen  nuns  with  a small  quantity  of  bread  which  would 
have  barely  sufficed  for  three,  a basketful  remaining 
after  they  had  dined.  And  again,  when  they  were 
picking  up  wood  for  the  poor  in  a vineyard  one  day 
during  the  month  of  January,  her  companions,  being 
fatigued  and  thirsty,  wished  they  might  have  some 
grapes.  St.  Frances  bade  them  look,  and  on  the  leafless 
vines  they  found  splendid  bunches  of  fruit  correspond- 
ing in  number  to  the  Oblates  who  were  there.  Frances 
passed  four  years  in  the  convent,  and  her  room  and 
chapel  remain  as  during  her  time,  with  the  low-raftered 
ceiling — except  that  the  walls  have  been  covered  with 
frescoes  which  are  already  of  ancient  date,  for  they  were 
done  in  the  seventeenth  century;  these  paintings  repre- 
sent incidents  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  especially  dealing 
with  her  revelations. 

Her  death,  in  1440,  took  place  at  the  Palazzo 
Ponziani,  her  old  home,  where  she  had  gone  to  visit 
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her  son,  Battista,  who  was  ill.  Frances  herself  was 
suffering  from  fever,  and  on  the  way  back  to  Tor  de' 
Specchi,  entered  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Tras- 
tevere  to  rest  and  to  see  Don  Giovanni  Mattioti,  a curate 
there,  who  became  her  confessor  after  the  death  of  Jier 
first  director,  Don  Antonio  di  Monte  Savello,  an 
Olivetan  belonging  to  the  monastery  at  Santa  Maria 
Nuova.  The  priest,  seeing  her  so  pale  and  exhausted, 
ordered  her  to  return  instantly  to  her  son’s  house  and 
to  spend  the  night  there.  Her  fever  increased,  and  on 
the  seventh  day,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  her,  Frances 
passed  to  enternal  bliss,  aged  fifty-six  years.  After  her 
death  she  was  carried  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova,  where  her  remains  were  exposed  for  three  days 
for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful;  an  exquisite  odour 
exhaled  from  her  body,  and  several  persons  were  cured 
of  their  maladies  by  touching  her  clothes. 

St.  Frances  was  canonised  by  Pope  Paul  V,  on  May 
29th,  1608,  and  Innocent  X ordered  her  feast  to  be 
celebrated  annually  with  double  office  on  March  9th, 
the  anniversary  of  her  death.  Her  body  was  exhumed 
in  1638  and  enclosed  in  a handsome  reliquary  of  gilded 
copper;  it  was  then  placed  in  the  Confession  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  which,  since  then,  is 
known  as  “ Santa  Francesca  Romana.” 

This  church,  to  the  left  of  the  summit  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  was  built  by  Pope  St.  Leo  IV,  in  850,  and  con- 
secrated by  Pope  St.  Nicholas  I,  in  860.  It  was  erected 
to  replace  Santa  Maria  Antiqua,  the  ancient  church 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  was  nearly 
totally  destroyed  by  ruins  falling  on  it  from  the  Palatine 
in  the  ninth  century.  The  church  of  Santa  Francesca 
occupies  an  historic  position,  for  it  is  on  the  site  of  an 
oratory  that  was  erected  here  in  the  fourth  century  in 
honour  of  St.  Peter,  upon  the  ruins  of  a temple  of 
Venus,  part  of  which,  with  part  of  the  temple  of  Rome, 
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is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  back.  It  was  near  this  spot 
that  St.  Peter  fell  on  his  knees,  praying  God  to  frustrate 
the  diabolical  power  of  Simon  Magnus,  and  a large 
stone  with  two  hollows  indented  in  it,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  church,  is  thought  to  be  the  one  on 
which  the  Apostle  knelt. 

In  1216,  Santa  Maria  Nuova  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  only  part  escaping  being  the  sanctuary,  with  some 
remarkable  mosaics  of  the  time  of  Pope  St.  Nicholas  I 
(862),  and  an  anfique  picture  of  our  Lady  brought  from 
Troy  by  Angelo  Frangipani,  in  1100.  This  picture,  in 
Byzantine  style,  is  at  present  over  the  High  Altar,  just 
below  the  calotte  of  the  vault,  with  the  old  mosaics  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  and  Child  and  four  Apostles — SS. 
Peter,  Andrew,  James  and  John — wonderfully  fresh 
since  they  were  restored  with  the  remainder  of  the 
sacred  edifice  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Pope  Honorius  III.  The  lofty  campanile,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Rome,  dates  from  that  period  also. 

Pope  Paul  V,  in  1615,  had  the  church  improved  and 
settled  as  it  is  now.  The  coffered  ceiling  is  richly  gilt 
and  coloured,  and  the  side  chapels  are  ornamented  with 
some  good  paintings,  the  last  chapel  on  the  left  having 
an  excellent  one  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Peru- 
gino.  The  Confession  or  shrine  of  St.  Frances  was 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Donna  Agata  Pamfili,  sister 
of  Pope  Innocent  X,  herself  belonging  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Noble  Oblates.  It  is  a splendid 
monument,  with  fluted  jasper  columns,  and  a beautiful 
statue  of  the  saint  with  her  Angel  Guardian,  by  Meli ; 
on  the  inner  shrine  there  is  another  image  of  her  by 
Bernini.  A graceful  flight  of  steps  at  each  side,  with 
rich  grey  veined  marble  balustrade,  leads  to  the  raised 
sanctuary  in  the  centre  of  the  transept ; to  the  right  of 
this  is  the  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  XI,  who  died  in  1378; 
a fine  relief  represents  the  return  of  this  Pope  from 
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Avignon  in  1377,  conducted  by  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
after  the  Papal  Court  had  been  absent  from  Rome  for 
seventy-two  years.  In  the  left  transept  there  is  a hand- 
some marble  ciborium  done  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  in 
which  are  kept  the  holy  oils  for  the  use  of  the  monks 
in  the  monastery.  The  Olivetan  Benedictines  (Congre- 
gation from  Mount  Olivet)  still  live  here  and  have  charge 
of  the  church,  but  the  greater  part  of  their  house  has 
been  taken  from  them  and  made  into  a museum  for 
sculptures  found  in  the  Forum. 

Apart  from  the  religious  interest  attached  to  the  church 
of  Santa  Francesca,  many  other  points  could  claim 
our  attention ; from  its  height  at  the  summit  of  the  Via 
Sacra  it  is  a striking  feature  seen  from  any  part  of  the 
Forum;  from  the  left  we  have  a view  of  the  highest 
gallery  of  the  Coliseum,  rising  above  the  noble  facade 
and  forming  a background  for  the  statue  of  St.  Frances 
with  her  Angel  Companion,  and  from  the  right  the 
church  stands  clearly  outlined,  close  to  the  Arch  of 
Titus. 

At  the  death  of  St.  Frances,  there  was  universal 
mourning  in  Rome,  and  although  it  is  close  on  five 
centuries  since  the  lovable  saint  was  called  to  her 
glorious  reward,  her  memory  is  as  fresh  and  as  cher- 
ished as  when  she  moved  among  the  sick  and  poor, 
relieving  their  hunger  and  their  pains  by  her  charitable 
gifts  and  gentle  touch.  On  her  feast,  rejoicings  are 
manifested  at  her  shrine  in  the  church  dedicated  to  her ; 
at  the  convent  in  the  Via  Tor  de’  Specchi,  where  Masses 
are  celebrated  in  her  own  chapel  from  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning ; and  at  her  old  home,  the  Palazzo  Pon- 
ziani  in  the  Trastevere  quarter.  This  stately  mansion 
is  called  “ la  Casa  degli  Esercizii  Pii,”  and  is  used 
now  as  a house  for  retreats  for  boys  and  young  men, 
parties  of  these,  sixty  at  a time,  succeeding  each  other 
from  October  until  June. 
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After  reading  the  Life  of  Frances  Ponziani,  how  full 
of  interesting  memories  is  this  home  of  her  wedded 
years  I And  the  miracles  that  the  good  saint  performed 
so  simply  through  her  faith  and  trust  in  God  I What 
combats  she  had  to  sustain  here  against  Satan,  who, 
among  other  disguises,  entered  once  under  tne  aspect 
of  a saintly  hermit,  deceiving  all  others  but  the  holy 
mistress  of  the  house,  whose  spiritual  insight  discovered 
the  Evil  One,  and,  in  horror,  drove  him  away  ! The 
fine  marble  staircase  leads  on  the  left  to  the  quarter 
used  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  young  men  in  retreat, 
whilst  to  the  right  we  are  shown  the  rooms  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  St.  Frances.  Through  the  lecture-hall 
we  pass  into  another  large  hall  containing  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross ; a large  picture  of  the  symbol  of  our  salva- 
tion on  the  inner  wall  discloses  a door  which  opens  on 
to  the  small  room  in  which  St.  Frances  died;  this  is 
now  filled  by  a beautiful  Pieta , our  Blessed  Lady  with 
her  Divine  Son  stretched  out  before  her — a suitable 
image  for  the  spot  in  which  the  loved  Roman  saint 
breathed  her  last,  her  dying  words  being  an  exhortation 
to  brotherly  love:  “ Love  one  another  and  be  faithful 
unto  death.” 

A chapel  to  the  left  contains  memorials  and  relics  of 
St.  Frances;  the  favourite  representation  of  the  saint 
with  her  angelic  guide  is  over  the  High  Altar,  and  a 
painting  of  St.  Joseph  over  the  other,  at  the  opposite 
end,  whilst  a magnificent  crucifix  enriched  with  indul- 
gences takes  up  the  wall  at  the  side.  Another  smaller 
chapel  is  behind  the  lecture-hall,  and  beyond  it  is  the 
larger  one  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  “ Refugium  Pecca- 
torum,”  used  for  the  final  ceremonies  of  each  retreat. 
This  large  chapel  is  very  handsome  and  lofty,  with 
frescoed  ceiling,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with  costly 
marbles  and  gilded  stucco;  the  sweet  Madonna  is 
encircled  in  soft  electric  light,  and  the  artistic  designs 
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of  the  various  lamps  around  the  altar  make  a very 
pleasing  effect.  The  quiet,  spacious  mansion  is  emin- 
ently suitable  for  its  present  use,  and  with  its  own  spirit 
of  sanctity,  left  by  its  associations  with  the  great  saint 
of  the  Ponziani  family,  it  adds  also  that  of  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  many  other  holy  spots  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  reverent  Christian  mind;  close  by  is 
the  basilica  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  which  lie  interred  the  two 
children  of  St.  Frances,  called  away  in  their  first  inno- 
cence to  swell  the  angelic  choirs  : Evangelist  and  Agnes. 

Surely  we  may  be  grateful  for  this  dear  saint  whose 
life  was  one  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Almighty,  and  an 
example  of  perfection  for  each  state  of  womanhood  1 
Her  pure  spirit  seems  to  rest  on  any  work  or  house  in 
which  her  zealous  charity  was  exhibited,  and  to  the 
present  day  a small  hospice  opposite  the  Palazzo,  which 
was  patronised  by  herself  and  her  family,  enjoys  special 
spiritual  graces  which  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are 
in  charge  of  it,  attribute  to  the  continual  protection  and 
personal  merit  of  gentle  Francesca  Romana. 
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THERE  can  be  no  exaggeration  is  placing  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  in  the  foremost  rank  of  apostles  of 
charity,  for  the  multitude  of  his  sons  and  daughters  en- 
gaged in  every  work  of  mercy  all  over  the  world  would 
justify  this  priority  even  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
life  of  the  glorious  saint. 

It  is  wonderfully  interesting  to  trace  the  Divine  action 
working  throughout  the  life  of  St.  Vincent,  and  explain- 
ing the  success  of  his  many  undertakings,  unac- 
countable in  any  mere  human  way,  for  he  was  of 
very  simple  origin.  His  parents,  Jean  de  Paul  and 
Bertrande  Moras,  lived  on  their  small  patrimony,  a piece 
of  ground  that  they  cultivated  at  Ranquines,  in  the 
parish  of  Pouy,  in  Gascony.  They  were  a couple  noted 
for  their  goodness  and  integrity,  who  brought  up  their 
six  children  in  their  own  pious  sentiments.  Vincent, 
born  April  24th,  1576,  was  their  third  child,  and  later  on 
he  often  liked,  in  his  humility,  to  tell  people  that  he 
“was  only  the  child  of  poor  peasants,  and  that  he  used 
to  look  after  the  pigs  and  sheep.” 

On  account  of  his  exceptional  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  his  parents  resolved  to  make  sacrifices  to  enable 
this  favoured  son  to  have  a better  education  than  his 
brothers,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age,  Vincent  was  placed 
in  the  school  of  the  Cordeliers  (Franciscans)  at  Dax. 
He  made  so  much  progress  in  learning  that  four  years 
later  the  Town  Counsel,  Monsieur  de  Commet,  took  him 
into  his  house  as  tutor  to  his  children,  and  thus  Vincent, 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  little  sleep,  was  able  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  without  being  a burden  to  his  parents. 
When  he  was  twenty,  he  offered  himself  to  God  in  th  * 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  passed  seven  years  studying 
theology  at  Toulouse  and  then  at  Saragossa,  and  after 
his  ordination  lectured  in  the  University  of  Toulouse. 
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In  1605,  Vincent  went  to  Marseilles  to  see  about  a 
legacy  that  had  been  left  to  his  family,  and,  returning 
part  of  the  way  by  sea  to  Narbonne,  he  and  the  crew 
were  taken  by  pirates  and  sold  at  Tunis.  He  passed 
from  one  master  to  another  until  he  was  bought  by  a 
French  renegade,  one  of  whose  wives,  a Turk,  converted 
by  St.  Vincent,  persuaded  her  husband  to  renounce  his 
apostasy,  and  ten  months  later  at  Marseilles  the  pervert 
was  reconciled  publicly  to  the  Church  by  the  Vice- 
Legate,  Mgr.  Montorio,  who  then  brought  Vincent  and 
his  former  master  to  Rome. 

The  charm  and  rare  qualities  of  Vincent  caused  him 
to  be  singled  out  by  the  French  Ambassador,  who  sent 
him  as  an  envoy  to  Henry  IV.  This  King,  and 
Margaret,  his  consort,  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
good  priest,  and  offered  him  a chaplaincy  at  Court  and 
the  revenues  of  an  abbey,  but  he  asked  for  no  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  except  freedom  to  pass  his  days  with 
the  poor  or  in  the  hospitals.  Cardinal  de  Berulle,  his 
director,  wished  him  to  accept  the  post  of  Cur6  of  the 
parish  of  Clichy,  and  after  a year,  again  obeying  the  de- 
sire of  the  same  wise  director,  St.  Vincent  became  tutor 
in  the  family  of  the  Count  de  Joigny,  Philip  Emmanuel 
de  Gondi,  governor  of  the  galley-prisons  of  France. 
Madame  de  Gondi,  a lady  of  admirable  virtue,  helped 
her  sons’  tutor  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  the  missions 
which  he  started  at  the  chateau  of  Folleville,  in  Picardy, 
in  1616,  had  the  greatest  success. 

At  Chatillon,  having  noticed  the  waste  and  misman- 
agement in  works  without  any  organization,  St.  Vincent 
put  order  into  the  spiritual  and  corporal  assistance  given 
to  the  sick  poor  and  drew  up  some  rules  for  the  ladies 
who  occupied  themselves  with  these  acts  of  benevolence, 
having  some  elected  as  officers  who  met  every  month  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  what  had  been  done.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Confraternity  of  Charity.  St. 
Vincent,  being  appointed  chaplain-in-chief  to  the  galley- 
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slaves,  changed  these  poor  creatures  into  different  beings 
morally,  whilst  having  more  care  paid  to  their  physical 
condition,  for  they  seemed  utterly  abandoned  and  for- 
gotten in  their  wretched  cells  in  Paris,  Marseilles  and 
Bordeaux.  His  experience  of  the  ignorance  and 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people  caused  the  holy  priest  to 
found  an  association  of  zealous  ecclesiastics  to  instruct 
and  evangelize  the  peasants  in  the  country,  and  in  1624, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  brother  of  the  Count  de  Joignv, 
gave  Vincent  the  old  college  of  the  “ Bons  Enfants” 
for  this  work.  The  priests  who  joined  the  Society  went 
from  village  to  village  teaching  catechism  and  preach- 
ing, without  asking  any  recompense,  M.  and  Madame  de 
Gondi  providing  for  their  simple  expenses.  Although 
this  beginning  was  done  for  a trial  onlv,  it  had  such  won- 
derful success  and  so  many  wished  to  join  St.  Vincent, 
that  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  was  regularly 
founded  in  1625,  and  in  1642  received  the  solemn  appro- 
bation of  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

With  the  increased  number  in  the  Congregation  the 
house  of  the  “Bons  Enfants’’  was  found  too  small,  and 
Providence  came  ro  the  help  of  St.  Vincent  by  inspiring 
Dom  Adrian  Le  Bon,  Prior  of  Saint-Lazare,  to  offer  his 
Priory  for  the  work  of  the  missionaries.  After  some 
hesitation  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  Saint-Lazare  be- 
came the  principal  house  of  the  Mission,  hence,  also,  the 
priests  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Vincent  are  generallv 
called  abroad  “Lazarists,”  though  in  English-speaking 
countries  they  are  usually  styled  “ Vincentians.” 

St.  Vincent  found  priests  unprepared  for  the  work  of 
evangelizing  others  on  account  of  their  own  defective 
education ; there  were  no  seminaries  in  France,  so  that 
there  was  no  regularitv  among  clerics,  who  lived  in  the 
world  as  thev  pleased,  nnd  this  fact  was  quickly  grasped 
by  our  Saint’s  clear  judgment.  The  Bishop  of  Beau- 
vais, grieved  at  the  state  of  the  clergy,  consulted  St. 
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Vincent,  who  explained  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the 
admittance  to  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  of  men  without  a 
religious  vocation,  and  proposed  as  a remedy  a long 
period  of  preparation  to  render  suitable  subjects  more 
fitted  for  the  sacred  ministry.  Then  at  Beauvais  were 
begun  the  retreats  which  shortly  afterwards  became  an 
established  work  at  Saint-Lazare,  where  hundreds  at  a 
time  were  received  by  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  results  ob- 
tained soon  caused  the  custom  to  be  taken  up  in  every 
diocese.  Following  the  spiritual  exercises  for  ecclesias- 
tical students,  retreats  for  laymen  were  quickly  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  the  most  wonderful  mixture  of 
classes  was  seen  at  these — city  folk  and  peasants,  dukes, 
workmen,  soldiers,  rich  and  poor — and  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  Vincent’s  life  it  is  reckoned  that 
twenty-five  thousand  were  lodged  at  Saint-Lazare  for 
these  retreats. 

From  the  retreats  for  ecclesiastics  grew  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Conferences,  In  which  the  most  noted  members  of 
the  clergy  took  part,  among  these  being  M.  Olier,  foun- 
der of  Saint-Sulpice,  and  Bossuet,  the  great  Bishop  of 
Meaux.  Then  the  College  of  the  “ Bons  Enfants”  was 
made  a school  in  which  young  students  for  Orders  were 
taught  Humanities  and  given  a general  education.  This 
was  the  first  “ Petit  S^minaire”  in  France,  whilst  the 
model  of  all  the  “ Grands  S^minaires  ” was  that  es- 
tablished in  Paris  by  Vincent,  with  the  assistance  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  These  two  institutions  completed 
the  work  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  have  been  most 
fruitful  in  their  results  for  the  Church. 

The  Confraternity  of  Charity  for  women  was  followed 
by  a Confraternity  for  men,  these  having  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  poor  who  were  in  health,  whilst  the 
ladies  had  the  care  more  especially  of  the  sick  poor. 
Shortly  afterwards,  ‘‘patronages,”  or  clubs,  were  started 
for  young  apprentices,  and  these  were  later  extended  to 
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other  classes  of  workers ; this  idea  gave  birth,  in  1833,  t0 
the  admirable  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which  has 
branches  all  over  the  world  and  does  an  immense 
amount  of  good  in  a most  orderly  and  unostentatious 
manner. 

As  if  to  manifest  His  satisfaction  in  St.  Vincent,  and 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  His  devoted  ser- 
vant, God  caused  him  to  become  the  director  of  a pri- 
vileged soul  who  helped  the  saint  by  opening  fresh  chan- 
nels for  carrying  into  wider  circles  his  superabundant 
gifts  of  grace  and  charity.  This  chosen  soul,  the  first 
Superioress  of  the  “ Filles  de  la  Charite,  ” was  Louise  de 
Marillac,  widow  of  M.  Le  Gras,  secretary  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Mary  of  Medicis.  Madame  Le  Gras  was 
given  as  an  example  to  the  world  to  prove  that  neither  a 
delicate  constitution  nor  duties  towards  society  should 
be  an  obstacle  in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  perfection. 
Her  life,  like  that  of  St.  Vincent,  had  been  dedicated  to 
the  suffering  members  of  Christ  crucified  from  her  child- 
hood, for  she  had  always  been  noted  for  her  piety  and  en- 
tire self-abnegation.  Left  a widow  at  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  she  gave  herself  wholly  to  works  of  mercy,  with- 
out, however,  neglecting  the  education  of  her  son,  who 
studied  for  the  Bar  and  became  a K.C.  at  the  Cour  des 
Monnaies.  Mgr.  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley,  her  ordin- 
ary director,  being  at  a distance  from  Paris,  placed  her 
under  the  spiritual  care  of  St.  Vincent,  and  thus  the 
designs  of  Divine  Providence  were  accomplished  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  and  its  own  greater  honour. 

After  four  years  of  training  and  working  among  the 
poor,  the  holy  priest  confided  to  Louise  the  charge  of 
visiting  the  different  Confraternities  of  Charity  which 
were  established  in  each  parish  after  a mission  by 
Fathers  of  his  Congregation.  These  “confr^ries,”  or 
confraternities,  were  found  to  be  so  useful  in  the  country 
districts  for  which  they  were  first  instituted  that 
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“ Mademoiselle”  Le  Gras,  as  she  was  generally  called, 
concurred  with  the  saintly  founder  in  their  establishment 
in  large  towns,  and,  finding  that  the  ladies  belonging 
to  them  were  not  sufficient  to  do  the  amount  of  visiting 
required  by  the  sick  poor  and  for  the  classes  for  cate- 
chism and  religious  instruction  given  to  children,  the 
idea  was  adopted  of  accepting  good,  respectable  girls  as 
assistants.  These,  however,  had  to  be  trained  for  the 
work,  and  Vincent  found  no  one  better  fitted  for  the  post 
of  Superioress  of  this  new  family  than  Louise  de  Maril- 
lac.  This  was  the  origin  (1630)  of  the  great  Congrega- 
tion of  Sisters  of  Charity  known  in  France  as  “Filles  de 
la  Charite”  or  ‘‘Sceurs  Grises,”  which  counts  at  present 
nearly  forty  thousand  members,  who,  spread  all  over  the 
world,  are  the  servants  of  the  poor,  mothers  of  the 
orphan,  children  and  staff  of  support  to  old  men  and 
women,  instructresses  to  youth,  guardians  of  the  men- 
tally afflicted  and  of  condemned  criminals.  No  work  of 
mercy  is  too  loathsome  or  humiliating  to  be  given  their 
active  help  and  entire  service.  Their  white  cornette 
wins  respect  for  them  in  the  worst  purlieus  of  the  city 
where  vice  and  misery  congregate,  as  in  the  asylum,  the 
hospital  for  incurables  and  on  the  battlefield.  Pagans 
venerate  the  Sisters  as  visitors  from  another  world,  and 
everyone  esteems  in  them  the  gentleness  and  self-sacri- 
ficing spirit  of  woman  with  the  practical  mind,  virility 
and  courage  of  man. 

Louise  de  Marillac  died  on  March  15th,  1660.  She 
was  at  once  recognised  as  a Venerable  Servant  of  God 
and  on  May  13th,  1920,  was  beatified.  Before  her  death, 
she  had  worked  to  have  her  Congregation  approved 
formally  by  the  Holy  See  and  placed  directly  under 
obedience  to  the  Superior-General  of  the  Priests  of  the 
Mission,  and  the  venerable  Superioress  urged  St.  Vin- 
cent to  have  this  done  during  his  lifetime,  that  none  of 
his  teaching  or  rules  should  be  altered  or  forgotten.  In 
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1655  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  established  the  Sisters  as 
“ Compagnie  des  Filles  de  la  Charite”  under  the 
authority  of  St.  Vincent  and  his  successors,  and  eight 
years  after  the  death  of  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  her  Institute  re- 
ceived the  solemn  approbation  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  remains  of  Louise  de  Marillac  Le  Gras  are  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Mother  House  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Rue  du  Bac,  Paris,  the  great  house  in  which  there  are 
usually  over  a thousand  novices  preparing  for  their  pro- 
fession. It  was  in  that  chapel,  in  1830,  that  Sister 
Catherine  Laboure  received  injunctions  from  the  Blessed 
Virgin  about  the  medal  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
“ Miraculous  Medal.”  Numerous  miracles  have  attested 
the  heroic  virtue  of  the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  St.  Vincent’s  zealous  auxiliary,  and,  her 
daughters  are  hoping  to  soon  have  her  canonized. 

It  was  with  the  co-operation  of  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  that 
St.  Vincent  fixed  order  in  the  many  good  works  which 
owe  him  gratitude  through  all  time.  He  succeeded  in 
whatever  he  advocated ; the  fortunes  of  the  wealthy  were 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  sums  that  passed  through  his 
hands  sound  simply  fabulous.  He  won  everyone’s 
esteem,  not  merely  for  his  simplicity  and  goodness,  but 
also  on  account  of  his  firmness  in  opposing  all  wrong- 
doing, resisting  even  the  Queen  Regent  and  Mazarin, 
yet  with  no  change  in  his  usual  modest,  calm  demeanour. 
An  excellent  prelate  said  of  him  : “ Monsieur  Vincent 
est  toujours  Monsieur  Vincent,”  and  Fenelon,  the 
gentle  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  added  : “Yes,  and,  if  other 
counsellors  had  followed  his  advice,  the  Church  would 
have  been  spared  many  evils.” 

Louis  XIII,  when  dying,  sent  for  Vincent  and  expired 
in  his  arms  ; St.  Francis  de  Sales  confided  the  Convent 
of  the  Visitation  in  Paris  to  his  care,  a charge  fulfilled 
with  most  admirable  zeal  for  forty  years;  in  1652,  Vin- 
cent fed  over  fourteen  thousand  poor  persons  every  day ; 
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during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  the  means 
of  liberating  twelve  hundred  slaves,  buying  their  free- 
dom for  them.  As  he  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
ills  that  befell  France,  he  did  his  utmost  to  relieve  them, 
and  during  the  terrors  of  civil  war,  when  the  country  was 
ravaged  by  armed  forces  of  foreigners  as  well  as  its  own, 
Vincent  begged  unceasingly  so  as  to  save  the  population 
from  starvation,  plague  and  madness. 

In  reading  the  list  of  benevolent  works  for 
the  temporal  relief  or  welfare  of  mankind  we  are 
struck  with  the  marvels  accomplished  by  this  son 
of  simple  peasants,  but  his  labour  for  the  salvation 
of  souls  was  equally  wonderful,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  continuous  favour  shown  him 
by  the  Almighty  was  due  to  Vincent’s  sincere  humility 
and  entire  dependence  on  God.  His  untiring  struggle 
against  Jansenism  caused  a doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  to 
say  during  the  process  of  his  cononization  : “ As  God 
raised  St.  Ignatius  and  his  Society  against  Luther,  so 
did  He  also  raise  Vincent  against  Jansenism.” 

After  his  long,  fruitful  life  of  eighty-five  years,  on  the 
27th  September,  1660,  surrounded  by  his  sons  in  tearful 
sorrow,  Vincent,  giving  them  an  affectionate  last  bless- 
ing, passed  sweetly  to  the  Master  whom  he  had  loved  so 
faithfully,  whilst  saying  the  words : “Domine,  ad 
adjuvandum  me  festina!”  Many  miracles  were  ob- 
tained through  the  intercession  of  this  great  Apostle  of 
Charity,  and  in  1729,  Pope  Benedict  XIII  inscribed  his 
name  among  the  Blessedj  Pope  Clement  XII  canonized 
him  in  1737,  and  fixed  the  19th  July  as  his  feast. 

After  his  death,  his  body  remained  quite  flexible,  as  if 
he  only  slept.  His  heart  was  placed  in  a silver  reliquary 
given  by  the  Duchess  of  Aiguillon,  and  during  the 
French  Revolution  was  taken  to  Turin,  but  was  claimed 
afterwards  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  is  now  venerated  in 
the  chapel  near  the  sanctuary  in  the  right  aisle  of  the 
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beautiful  old  Cathedral  of  Saint-Jean  at  Lyons.  The 
body,  enclosed  in  a leaden  coffin  within  one  of  wood  was 
interred  in  the  chapel  of  Saint-Lazare,  and  after  his 
canonization  placed  in  a handsome  reliquary — but  in 
1792  the  chapel  was  spoliated,  the  silver  reliquary  taken, 
and  the  remains  of  their  founder  were  given  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission.  Until  1830  the  precious  de- 
posit was  guarded  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  thence  carried  to  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  Mgr. 
de  Qu^len,  who  enclosed  it  in  a magnificent  silver  urn 
that  cost  70,000  francs,  and  on  April  25th  of  the  same 
year  the  solemn  function  was  celebrated  for  the  transla- 
tion of  the  venerated  remains  to  the  new  chapel  of  the 
Vincentians,  Rue  de  S&vres.  From  July,  1830,  till  April 
13th,  1834,  the  reliquary  and  body  were  hidden,  and 
then  again  kept  in  their  place  above  the  altar,  until 
trouble  arose  for  religious  orders,  and  St.  Vincent’s 
children  thought  it  safer  to  carry  their  holy  founder’s 
relics  to  Belgium,  but  they  are  now  restored  to  their 
proper  shrine  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres.  The  Church  of 
Saint-Lazare  has  been  destroyed  and  the  old  college 
broken  up  into  divisions,  some  of  these  forming  a prison 
for  women. 

“ Le  Berceau  de  Saint-Vincent,”  Ranquines,  is  five 
kilometres  from  Dax,  and  is  reached  by  a long,  straight 
road  well  shaded  by  beeches  and  oaks;  the  house  in 
which  the  saint  was  born  remains  unaltered,  and  is  on 
the  one  floor  with  an  attic  reached  by  a ladder ; a lattice 
divides  it  into  four  rooms  which  have  been  made  into 
chapels.  The  beautiful  church  in  the  form  of  a Latin 
cross  has  a cupola  over  the  transept  and  is  very  attractive 
in  its  simplicity  with  a refreshing,  quiet,  devotional  air. 
To  the  right  extends  the  Seminary,  now  a college  and 
house  of  rest  for  the  Priests  of  the  Mission.  At  the  left 
across  the  garden  is  a hospice  for  aged  men  and  women ; 
there  are  also  orphanages  for  boys  and  girls,  the  Sisters 
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of  Charity  being  in  charge  of  these  representative  insti- 
tutions of  St.  Vincent.  It  is  an  ideal  spot  for  retreats, 
distant  from  the  nearest  village  of  Buglose  by  another 
five  kilometres. 

The  Madonna  of  Buglose  is  usually  called  St.  Vin- 
cent’s Madonna,  because  when  a lad  fie  often  led  his 
flock  to  the  old  chapel,  which  he  would  enter  for  a few 
minutes’  visit  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  for  whom  he  had 
a most  tender  devotion.  It  was  in  this  sanctuary  that  he 
gathered  his  relatives  for  the  last  Mass  he  said  with 
them  before  bidding  them  a final  adieu,  for  he  never  re- 
turned afterwards  to  his  birthplace. 

Anyone  passing  near  Dax  would  be  well  repaid  by 
driving  out  to  these  two  hamlets  associated  so  intimately 
with  the  memory  of  the  glorious,  humble  saint,  who 
should  be  dear  to  every  nation,  for  his  charity  was  un- 
bounded by  national  or  geographical  limits.  During 
his  life-time  he  sent  his  priests  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
Hebrides,  Poland,  and  Madagascar ; five  thousand  of  his 
sons  are  at  present  spread  over  the  world,  and  several 
have  won  the  palm  of  martyrdom ; one  lay-brother 
suffered  for  the  Faith  at  Limerick,  under  Cromwell. 

Their  house  of  St.  Apollinare,  in  Rome,  keeps  the 
traditional  religious  exercises  for  clerics  that  St.  Vincent 
began  at  Saint-Lazare ; the  house  near  Piazza  Monte- 
citorio  which  was  given  to  the  saint,  and  in  which  fie 
stayed  when  in  Rome,  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment so  as  to  extend  some  public  buildings.  It  was  a 
sad  day  when  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  had  to  give  up 
this  abode  hallowed  by  many  dear  memories,  but,  no 
doubt,  with  the  spirit  of  their  saintly  founder  who  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  destruction  of  some  of  his  most 
useful  property  with  perfect  resignation,  these  children 
of  his  could  also  say  : “May  God  be  praised  ! May  God 
be  praised!” 
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MIRACLES  are  happenning  daily,  continuously 
around  us.  They  are  so  common,  so  familiar, 
that  little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  for  they  are  part  of 
our  ordinary  life.  The  unbeliever  explains,  or  may  try 
to  explain,  these  phenomena  to  his  own  satisfaction  ; his 
theories  will  hardly  appeal  to  a Christian,  who  simply 
bows  his  head,  acknowledging  the  greatness  of  a Creator 
to  whom  nothing  is  impossible,  of  an  Almighty,  Omnis- 
cient God  above  all  grasp  of  human  intelligence,  yet  ten- 
der, paternal,  whom  to  know  even  in  our  finite  way  is  to 
love  and  adore. 

There  are  miracles,  however,  before  which  the 
Materialist  or  Agnostic  stops  silent,  unable  to  proffer 
any  pseudo-enlightening  idea,  though  obliged  to  accept 
them  as  facts.  “La  Santa”  of  Bologna  is  an  irrefrag- 
able example  of  these  manifestations  of  a Supernal 
Power. 

Bologna  is  an  important  city  in  the  north-east  of  Italy, 
full  of  interest  for  every  mind,  and  its  special  attractions 
must  satisfy  all  who  pay  it  a visit,  in  whatever  varied 
aim.  Few  Catholic  travellers,  however  hurried,  would 
care  to  neglect  calling  in  at  the  Church  of  Corpus 
Domini,  so  as  to  reverence  therein  the  shrine  of  St. 
Catherine  de*  Vigri,  who  was  Abbess  of  the  Poor  Clares 
in  their  adjacent  convent;  and,  doubtless,  there  are  but 
few  who  perform  this  act  of  piety  who  are  not  amazed  at 
the  sight  which  greets  their  eyes  beside  the  chapel  of 
the  saint.  A curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and  quite  close,  so 
that  we  may  touch  her,  kiss  her  feet,  we  see  St.  Catherine 
seated  on  a dignified  chair  of  state,  with  no  support  nor 
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any  protection  in  the  shape  of  glass  or  metal.  Erect  as 
in  life,  though  shrunken,  the  body  remains,  the  members 
stiil  flexible,  the  head  naturally  raised.  The  face  is  dark 
brown  in  colour,  uncovered  except  by  the  veil  of  the  Poor 
Clares,  which  is  surmounted  by  a high  golden  crown, 
and  a handsome  robe  and  mantle  fall  in  thick  folds  to  the 
ground,  leaving  the  feet,  encased  in  ornamental  silver 
sandals,  exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 
Angels,  in  graceful  postures,  hold  back  the  rich  canopy 
which  fills  in  the  niche  of  the  shrine. 

We  must  own,  although  prepared,  to  our  having  been 
startled  when  we  visited  the  chapel  the  first  time,  for  we 
could  not  imagine  a human  body  to  remain  incorrupt  for 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  exposed  to  the  air,  and,  in 
this  case,  to  the  atmosphere,  which  must  often  be  very 
heavy  with  the  breath  of  the  crowds  that  come  to  the 
shrine  on  special  occasions  to  honour  their  saintly  co- 
citizen. 

St.  Catherine  de’  Vigri  was  born  at  Bologna  on  the 
8th  September,  1413,  and  from  her  earliest  infancy  gave 
sings  of  especial  favour  from  Heaven.  Her  good 
mother,  Benvenuta  de  Mammolini,  fostered  the  spirit  of 
piety  in  this  child  of  predilection,  and,  by  her  careful 
training,  increased  her  love  for  God,  which  included  a 
tender  charity  for  the  poor  and  weakly. 

Giovanni  de’  Vigri,  her  father,  was  a nobleman  at  the 
Court  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and,  when  Catherine  was 
ten  years  old,  she  was  summoned  to  be  the  companion  of 
the  little  Princess  Margherita  d’Este,  daughter  of  Duke 
Nicholas,  whose  studies  she  shared,  showing  great 
aptitude,  especially  in  drawing  and  painting  and  in 
sacred  science.  Catherine  was  only  thirteen  when  her 
father  died,  and  she  at  once  resolved  to  give  up  all 
honour  and  earthly  enjoyment,  and  to  live  with  some 
pious  young  women  who  had  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  world,  so  as  to  follow  the  Crucified  Redeemer 
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more  closely  in  utter  abnegation  and  sacrifice.  Entreaty, 
flattery,  temptation,  every  means  was  employed  to  make 
the  maiden  return  to  her  friends,  but  all  in  vain,  and, 
triumphant  in  the  strength  of  her  vocation,  Catherine 
was  at  last  left  to  enjoy  the  fulness  of  spiritual  peace  and 
happiness. 

Another  trial  was,  however,  allowed  to  test  her  per- 
severance. One  of  the  little  company,  as  sometimes 
happens,  by  her  proud  and  restless  spirit,  caused  trouble 
which  obliged  Catherine  and  the  other  ladies  to  leave 
their  house  and  disband;  but  in  a very  short  time  the 
annoyance  was  settled.  A rule  was  drawn  up  for  the 
young  community,  and  they  were  clothed  in  the  habit  of 
St.  Clare.  Their  joy  was  complete  when  they  returned 
to  their  old  dwelling,  which  was  thenceforth  known  as 
the  Monastery  of  “ Corpus  Domini.”  Our  Saint  was 
not  quite  twenty  years  old  at  this  time,  but  her  strict 
attention  to  the  Rule,  her  obedience,  fervour  and 
humility  singled  her  out  to  her  companions  and  the 
spiritual  directors  of  the  house  to  fill  the  post  of  Mistress 
of  Novices.  In  this  important  charge,  Catherine  showed 
great  wisdom,  and  her  gentle  affection  and  devotedness 
were  repaid  by  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  novices.  For 
their  instruction  she  wrote  an  admirable  book  on  “ The 
Seven  Spiritual  Weapons,”  the  original  of  which  is  kept 
by  the  Poor  Clares  at  Bologna,  but  which  she  showed  to 
no  one  until  on  her  death-bed,  when  she  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  her  confessor.  It  depicts  the  faithful  spouse  of 
Christ  overcoming  trials  and  temptations  until  she 
reaches  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  its  assurance 
of  heavenly  bliss. 

St.  Catherine’s  union  with  God,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
mystics,  did  not  exempt  her  from  various  states  of  aridity 
and  intellectual  struggle;  but,  to  make  up  for  these 
sufferings,  she  was  often  lifted  out  of  this  world  in 
ecstasy  and  overwhelmed  in  spiritual  delight.  Many 
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extraordinary  favours  are  recorded,  which  would  Ell  a 
volume  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  in  a necessarily  short 
sketch  we  must  only  mention  one  or  two  of  these  divine 
manifestations.  One  Friday  night  our  Blessed  Lord 
appeared  to  the  Saint  and,  describing  His  Passion  and 
the  sorrows  of  His  beloved  Mother,  urged  her  to  asso- 
ciate herself  with  them  and  to  share  these  sufferings. 
Another  vision  was  on  Christmas  night,  1445.  Catherine 
was  praying  with  her  usual  fervour  before  the 
Tabernacle,  when  our  Blessed  Lady  appeared  in  great 
majesty,  with  a cortege  of  angels,  and  bearing  the 
Divine  Infant  in  her  arms.  The  Mother  of  God  held  the 
Holy  Child  for  Catherine  to  embrace,  and  then  the  vision 
vanished.  There  remained  an  exquisite  perfume  in  the 
choir  for  some  time ; the  lips  and  chin  of  the  Saint  kissed 
by  the  Infant  Jesus  were  as  white  as  milk  and  her  eyes 
shone  with  a wonderful  light.  Obedience  imposed  by  her 
Superior  obliged  the  humble  religious  to  reveal  what  had 
passed,  and  the  whole  community  united  in  glorifying 
God  for  His  gracious  favour. 

The  sanctity  of  the  Poor  Clares  at  Ferrara  attracted 
many  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  to  enter  the  monastery, 
which  soon  hardly  sufficed  for  the  number  of  new  mem- 
bers, and  foundations  that  were  offered  in  other  towns 
had  to  be  accepted.  At  Bologna  a convent  was  given  to 
the  Poor  Clares  with  the  condition  of  having  Catherine 
for  its  foundress  and  first  Abbess.  Our  Saint  depre- 
cated the  honour,  and  pleaded  with  tears  to  be  left  in 
hidden  seclusion  in  the  beloved  asylum  chosen  in  her 
youth ; but  she  had  to  give  up  her  will,  and,  accom- 
panied by  eighteen  of  her  Sisters,  returned  to  the  city 
of  her  birth  on  July  22nd,  1456. 

The  whole  town  kept  the  day  as  a festival,  and  a great 
ovation  was  made  to  the  holy  religious,  who  were  met 
outside  the  walls  by  representatives  of  the  Senate,  civic 
magistrates,  the  heads  of  the  various  guilds,  religious 
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Orders,  and  even  the  Cardinal  Legate  and  Bishop,  be- 
sides an  immense  crowd  of  every  class.  The  bells 
pealed  joyfully,  cannon  fired  an  official  welcome,  whilst 
sweet  canticles  and  music  escorted  the  Daughters  of  St. 
Clare  to  their  new  monastery.  No  doubt  the  good  nuns, 
with  their  Abbess,  to  whom  all  this  honour  was  paid, 
were  very  glad  to  see  the  doors  close  behind  them  in  their 
cloistered  home,  and  to  continue  their  life  of  prayer  and 
seclusion  after  the  unaccustomed  publicity  of  the  day. 

Catherine  was  exemplary  as  Abbess.  Guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  she  led  the  community  in  perfect  unity; 
old  and  young  took  her  as  their  model,  for  she 
was  exact  in  every  detail  of  the  Rule,  and  her  ardent  love 
of  God  was  contagious. 

How  often  we  hear  people  speak  in  a contemptuous 
tone  of  cloistered  religious,  the  least  word  of  blame  be- 
ing their  “selfishness.”  Ignorance  alone,  of  course,  is 
the  reason  of  the  slighting  talk.  The  speakers  can 
hardly  know  in  what  “the  selfish  life”  of  a Poor  Clare 
consists.  Continual  fast  and  abstinence : does  that 
appeal  to  the  multitude?  One  meal  of  abstinence  fare 
and  one  collation  at  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  latest.  The  Divine  Office,  the  Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Office  for  the  Dead  daily,  besides  the  recital 
in  common  of  the  whole  Rosary,  with  Mass  and  spiritual 
reading,  as  well  as  other  prayers,  allow  little  leisure  or  re- 
pose, necessitating  even  their  rising  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  for  a couple  of  hours.  When  no  other  censure  is 
passed,  the  material  mind,  of  good  Catholics  even,  will 
ask  : “ What  use  is  this  life  ? Can  it  be  pleasing  to  God 
to  live  in  continual  discomfort,  hardship  and  penance?” 
How  little  do  these  wise  people  reflect  on  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  or  on  fraternal  charity  which  results 
from  a clear  knowledge  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God ! 
Probably,  in  the  next  world  we  shall  see  what  these  hid- 
den lives  have  accomplished  in  gaining  countless  souls 
for  a blessed  eternity.  Catherine  de’  Vigri  frequently 
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offered  her  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  some  special  public 
sinner,  and  what  a consolation  it  must  have  been  to  her 
to  hear  the  Almighty  assure  her  that  her  charity  had  con- 
quered, that  He  could  not  refuse  her  the  conversion  of 
the  soul  for  which  she  pleaded. 

The  power  of  a soul  united  to  God  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated, and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  marvellous  cures 
wrought  by  Catherine,  of  which  we  may  give  but  one  in- 
stance. Working  in  the  garden  one  day,  one  of  the 
nuns  inadvertently  chopped  off  one  of  her  feet  with  a 
pickaxe.  The  holy  Abbess  ran  immediately  at  the  cry 
of  the  poor  Sister,  and,  with  a swift  appeal  to  Heaven, 
took  up  the  foot  and,  pressing  it  to  the  leg,  cured  her 
completely. 

And  how  often  did  she  help  her  community  materially 
when  there  was  want  of  some  necessary  article  of  food 
in  times  of  stress  ! How  often  did  her  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  the  soothing  clasp  of  her  hand,  calm  the  pain  of 
the  one  and  chase  the  fever  from  another  ! Well  might 
the  good  saint  have  been  cherished,  and  it  was  a sad  day 
for  her  religious  faimly  when  she  called  all  around  her 
sick-bed  to  give  them  her  last  instructions,  believing  that 
death  was  near.  The  earnest  prayers  of  the  nuns,  how- 
ever, wrought  gentle  violence  at  the  Throne  of  God,  for, 
against  all  human  prescience,  Catherine  recovered  and 
lived  another  year. 

It  was  during  this  added  year  in  this  world  that  one 
day,  coming  out  of  an  ecstasy,  the  holy  Abbess  kept  re- 
peating: “ Et  gloria  Ejus  in  te  videbitur  ” (“And  His 
Glory  will  be  manifested  in  thee’’);  and,  asking  for  a 
viola,  she  sang  the  same  words  to  some  notes  that  she 
touched.  The  nuns  were  amazed,  for  they  knew  that 
she  had  never  studied  music,  and  they  begged  her  to  ex- 
plain this  mysterious  action.  Catherine  very  simply 
told  them  that  she  had  seen  our  Lord,  surrounded  by 
angels,  and  that  one  of  these  played  softly  on  a viola 
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which  she  carried  whilst  he  sweetly  sang  the  little  refrain 
that  she  repeated,  trying  to  remember  the  air  herself : 
“ Et  gloria  Ejus  in  te  videbitur.” 

Another  incident  of  that  last  year  was  again  prophetic 
of  the  future  which  has  been  fulfilled  during  more  than 
four  centuries.  The  infirmarian  once,  whilst  washing 
Catherine’s  feet,  noticed  that  they  exhaled  an  exquisite 
perfume,  so  that  she  was  drawn  to  kiss  them  with  great 
respect.  The  Abbess  reproved  her  severely,  and  for- 
bade her  to  do  this  again  ; but  the  good  Sister,  as  it  were, 
inspired,  called  out  aloud:  “ My  mother,  I obey  you 
now,  but  after  your  death  you  will  not  be  able  to  prevent 
everyone  coming  to  kiss  your  feet.”  How  truly  these 
words  have  been  realised  ! 

Although  she  had  suffered  for  years,  the  last  agony  of 
St.  Catherine  was  short.  In  radiant  love  her  lips  pro- 
nounced thrice  the  Holy  Name,  and,  with  a parting 
glance  of  tender  affection  at  the  community  gathered 
around  her,  her  eyes  closed  and  her  soul  returned  to 
God.  Her  life  was  not  over-long,  for  she  was  not  fifty  at 
her  death  on  March  9th,  1463 ; but  it  had  been  a constant 
soaring  heavenwards,  an  unceasing  chain  of  acts  of 
charity  and  kindness  to  her  neighbour.  Hers  was  a 
pure,  unworldly,  altruistic  spirit,  which,  even  if  she  had 
been  a pagan,  would  have  attracted  the  esteem  and 
veneration  of  all ; but,  with  the  wisdom  of  Christ’s  elect, 
her  living  faith  and  chosen  path  of  prayer  and  penance, 
she  is  numbered  among  our  glorious  host  of  saints. 

Miracles,  so  frequently  worked  by  the  holy  Abbess  dur- 
ing her  life,  continued  to  be  granted  to  petitions  at  her 
tomb.  Although,  to  give  relief  to  her  sufferings  in  her 
last  illness,  disagreeable  ointments  had  been  used,  at  her 
death  her  face  and  body  became  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful and  sweetly  odoriferous.  According  to  the  Rule  of 
the  Order,  Catherine  was  interred,  without  a coffin,  in  a 
grave  dug  by  the  Sisters  in  the  convent  cemetery ; but, 
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instead  of  covering  her,  as  was  usual,  with  earth,  they 
placed  a wooden  plank  over  her  body.  As  the  air  re- 
mained perfumed  around  the  grave,  from  which  rays  of 
light  sometimes  issued,  the  community  obtained  permis- 
sion to  exhume  the  body  of  their  beloved  Abbess  in  order 
to  put  it  in  some  spot  more  worthy,  and  where  it  would 
more  constantly  remind  them  of  her  counsels  and 
virtues. 

The  body  had  been  eighteen  days  in  the  grave,  and, 
when  first  taken  out,  seemed  somewhat  disfigured ; but, 
even  whilst  the  nuns  were  looking,  the  limbs  regained 
their  suppleness  and  the  face  all  its  former  loveliness, 
whilst  the  air  was  redolent  with  sweet  odour.  The  news 
of  this  event  was  quickly  spread,  and  people  thronged 
to  the  monastery.  Their  veneration  was  equalled  by 
their  joy  at  the  wonderful  appearance  of  the  humble  ser- 
vant of  God,  and  everyone  wished  to  carry  off  a few 
drops  of  a perfumed  liquid  that  began  then  to  exude  from 
the  revered  body.  Some  of  this  liquid  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  and  pilgrims  to 
the  holy  shrine  are  in  wonderment  at  seeing  that  it  still 
retains  its  fluid  condition,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature. 

An  order  from  the  Vicar  -General,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Bishop,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  holy  deceased  should  be 
kept  in  a cell  alone,  and  should  be  carried  by  the  nuns  to 
the  church  whenever  the  faithful  desired  to  revere  her. 
This  was  done  during  ten  years,  and  then  the  com- 
munity, finding  that  it  disturbed  their  day’s  rule  so  fre- 
quently, asked  to  be  allowed  to  place  their  saintly  Abbess 
on  a chair  that  she  used  during  her  lifetime  in  a wooden 
alcove  in  their  chapel.'  This  was  permitted  by  the 
Bishop,  and  the  saint  took  the  position  in  which  she  is 
seen  to-day. 

Popular  devotion  increased  through  the  miracles 
wrought  by  invoking  the  help  of  Catherine,  or  even  by 
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touching  her  relics,  and  authentic  documents  in  the  con- 
vent archives  record  cases  of  sight  given  to  the  blind, 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  of  the  sick  and  maimed  being 
cured,  and  even  of  the  dead  being  resuscitated.  Many 
conversions  and  many  spiritual  favours  have  been  ob- 
tained at  the  shrine.  The  great  and  most  eminent  in  the 
country  came  with  the  crowd  to  revere  the  holy  daughter 
of  St.  Clare,  and  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  V,  which 
was  performed  at  Bologna  by  Pope  Clement  VII,  both 
the  Holy  Pontiff  and  the  Emperor  visited  the  revered  re- 
mains. Later  on,  St.  Charles  Borromeo’s  name  is  found 
on  the  list  of  ecclesiastical  visitors,  and  note  is  made  of  a 
magnificently  embroidered  robe  given  to  Catherine  by 
the  holy  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

The  Abbess  was  accepted  at  her  death — as  a matter  of 
course — as  a patroness  in  Heaven,  and  the  Church  of 
Corpus  Domini  is  generally  called  “ La  Santa,”  so  that 
it  was  not  for  long  years  that  anyone  gave  a thought  to 
having  her  canonized.  The  process  was  begun  in  1669, 
and  on  Trinity  Sunday,  May  22nd,  1712,  the  public 
cult  allowed  for  nearly  three  centuries  was  solemnly  rati- 
fied, and  another  Catherine  added  to  the  glorious  saints 
of  that  name.  Two  more  centuries  have  slipped  into  the 
past  since  the  entire  Church  celebrated  that  joyful  event, 
and  the  miracle  of  that  incorrupt  body  continues. 

A very  handsome  church,  in  the  early  Renaissance 
style,  had  been  built  beside  the  monastery  for  public  ser- 
vice before  the  death  of  the  foundress ; this  was  restored 
later,  and  the  interior  was  remodelled  in  1688.  Paint- 
ings and  stucco  ornamentation,  rather  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting, although  in  baroque  style,  decorate  the  large 
church  as  well  as  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  to  the  left 
of  the  one  aisle.  The  artists,  Marcantonio  Frances- 
chini,  Haffner  and  Quaini,  evidently  worked  for  love,  the 
spirit  that  can  be  perceived  in  the  most  ordinary  handi- 
work of  man  which  raises  the  commonplace  or  fantastic 
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to  an  ideal  of  beauty  and  refined  taste.  A heavy  curtain 
to  the  right  of  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel  hides  the  recess  in 
which  the  holy  religious  is  enthroned,  and  a window 
above  the  altar  allows  the  priest,  whilst  offering  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  to  see  the  shrine,  which  is  just  beside  the 
monastery  chapel  of  the  Poor  Clares. 

Coming  away  through  the  Via  Tagliapietre,  the  pro- 
phetic words  of  the  angel  to  that  sainted  hidden  soul  dear 
to  God  kept  running  through  our  mind,  until  at  last  we 
were  obliged  to  repeat  them  in  earnest,  humble  grati- 
tude : “ Yes,  and  His  glory  is  manifested  in  thee l” 


THE  SANTA  CASA  OF  LORETO 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  DIVINE  CHILD 

THE  title  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  is  given  to  the 
humble  dwelling  at  Nazareth  wherein  Blessed 
Gabriel,  the  Archangel,  announced  to  Mary  the  Mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  and  in  which  our  Divine  Lord  passed 
His  earliest  years.  A holy  place  from  its  origin,  it  be- 
came even  more  sanctified  when,  according  to  tradition, 
St.  Peter  erected  an  altar  in  it,  on  which  he  offered  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  and  it  is  said  that  he  frequently  gave 
Communion  here  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  Despite  persecu- 
tion the  holy  abode,  probably  unnoticed,  escaped  with- 
out damage,  and  St.  Jerome  relates  a visit  made  to  it  in 
230  by  St.  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Cappadocia ; later  on  the 
historian  Eusebius  writes  about  the  pilgrimage  of  St. 
Helena,  who  had  a beautiful  church  erected  around  it,  on 
the  front  of  which  was  inscribed  : “ This  is  the  sanctu- 
ary in  which  sprang  the  source  of  men’s  salvation.”  St. 
Jerome  speaks  of  his  own  visits  to  the  House  at 
Nazareth,  and  of  St.  Paula’s,  and  of  the  emotion  they 
felt  within  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  that  had  been  in- 
habited by  the  Holy  Family  during  so  many  years. 
However,  time,  as  well  as  the  enemies  of  Christianity, 
destroyed  the  church,  as  also  a part  of  the  little  House 
that  it  enclosed,  although  the  Saracens,  through  interest 
probably,  left  it  unmolested. 

On  May  10th,  1291,  the  poor  Christians  at  Nazareth 
found,  to  their  sorrow,  that  the  Holy  House  had  dis- 
appeared ; the  foundations  remained,  but  not  a trace  to 
show  where  the  building  itself  had  been  carried.  At 
the  dawn  of  the  same  day  some  shepherds  in  Dalmatia, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  between  a small  place  called  Ter- 
satto  and  the  town  of  Fiume,  saw  a strange  building 
where  the  evening  before  there  had  been  neither  house 
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nor  cabin  nor  materials  of  construction.  A crowd  soon 
gathered,  some  persons  vouching  that  they  had  seen  the 
small  dwelling  suspended  above  the  hill  of  Ravnizza,  on 
which  it  gently  descended.  After  a while  their  amaze- 
ment and  curiosity  made  them  examine  the  interior  of 
the  mysterious  house,  and  a very  exact  account  was 
drawn  up,  which  described  it  minutely.  It  looked  like 
a chapel ; the  wooden  ceiling  was  painted  blue  divided 
into  squares,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  was  a gilded 
star.  On  the  walls  various  earthenware  plates  and 
dishes  were  fixed  on  shelves,  and  there  were  also  frescoes 
representing  our  Blessed  Lady  and  Child,  with  angels 
and  saints.  One  door  afforded  ingress  to  this  small 
house,  and  faced  an  altar  made  of  thick  square  stones, 
with  a Greek  cross  above.  In  front  of  the  one  window 
there  was  a niche  holding  a small  statue  of  the  Mother 
of  Christ,  the  Infant  in  her  arms  having  the  long  hair  of 
a Nazarene.  To  the  left  of  the  door  a small  cupboard 
made  in  the  wall,  contained  a few  cooking  utensils,  and 
near  this  there  was  an  ancient  fire  place  without  any 
chimney. 

Whilst  every  one  stood  amazed  at  this  strange  little 
habitation,  the  parish  priest,  Don  Alessandro  di 
Georgio,  arrived  at  the  spot.  The  people,  spellbound, 
stared  at  their  pastor,  who  had  been  bedridden  for  three 
years  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  the  general  aston- 
ishment increased  when  he  described  a vision  he  had  had 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  had  cured  him  and  ordered 
him  to  go  and  venerate  the  little  house  that  had  been  her 
abode  on  earth.  This  account  of  the  venerable  priest, 
together  with  his  miraculous  restoration  to  health,  dis- 
persed any  doubts  about  the  strange  little  habitation,  and 
Nicolo  Frangipane,  the  Governor  of  Dalmatia,  sent  en- 
voys to  Nazareth  to  verify  the  facts.  The  information 
brought  back  confirmed  the  belief  in  the  translation  of 
the  Holy  House,  for  its  wall  dimensions  corresponded 
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exactly  to  the  foundations  at  Nazareth,  the  date  of  its 
arrival  at  Tersatto  coincided  with  that  of  its  disappear- 
ance from  its  original  site,  the  limestone  and  materials 
used  in  its  construction  were  identical  with  those  of  its 
foundations,  and  the  wood  was  cedar  of  Lebanon,  such 
as  was  commonly  employed  at  Nazareth.  The  home  of 
the  Holy  Family  was  just  a stone  room  built  against  the 
hill-side,  and  it  opened  into  caves  which  formed  the  back 
part  of  the  dwelling ; the  lower  cave  measures  18  feet  each 
way,  and  an  irregular  stairway  leads  to  the  upper  cave, 
which  measures  12  feet  square.  These  cave-chambers 
at  Nazareth  continue  always  to  be  venerated  in  the  basi- 
lica erected  on  the  site  of  the  one  built  over  them  by  St. 
Helena. 

The  Friars  Minors  have  a tradition  in  the  Order  that 
St.  Francis  had  predicted  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
House  75  years  before  it  happened,  and  St.  Nicholas  cf 
Tolentino,  who  lived  at  that  time,  was  seen  to  turn  to- 
wards the  Adriatic  whilst  he  was  praying.  When  asked 
why  he  did  this,  he  replied  : “ Because  I expect  a great 
treasure  to  come  from  that  direction.” 

All  historians  of  the  countries  around  mention  the 
wonderful  event,  and  Raynaldo,  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals  of  the  year  1291,  gives  a full  account  of  it. 
Christians  from  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Serbia,  Albania,  and 
Croatia  went  to  Tersatto  to  revere  the  sacred  treasure, 
and  many  rich  offerings  were  left  as  tokens  of  respect  and 
pious  affection.  But  for  some  reason,  perhaps  for  greater 
safety,  the  little  building  was  not  to  remain  there,  and 
three  years  and  seven  months  after  its  arrival  at  Tersatto, 
it  again  disappeared,  and  was  found  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  in  that  part  of  the  country  near 
Ancona  called  “la  Bandirola,”  near  a small  clump  of 
laurels. 

A saintly  hermit  called  Fra  Paolo  della  Selva,  living  a 
short  way  off,  gave  witness  that  he  had  seen  the  prodigy 
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of  this  translation  during  the  preceding  night,  December 
ioth,  1294.  The  loss  of  the  Holy  House  was  a great 
grief  to  the  people  of  Tersatto,  and  to  console  them  some- 
what in  their  plaints,  the  seigneurial  family  ot  the  Fran- 
gipane  constructed  a handsome  church  on  the  spot  that 
the  little  house  had  occupied,  with  a monastery  beside  it 
for  a community  of  Franciscans.  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolen- 
tino,  who  was  then  near  Recanati,  a town  four  miles  dis- 
tant, and  who  had  often  longed  to  visit  the  little  dwelling 
in  Dalmatia  without  being  able  to  compass  his  wish,  was 
overjoyed  by  an  apparition  of  our  Blessed  Lady  on  the 
night  of  ioth  December.  The  Queen  of  Heaven,  smil- 
ing tenderly  on  her  devoted  servant,  told  him  that  she 
granted  his  wishes,  and  that  he  would  see  her  ancient 
habitation  near  that  neighbourhood.  Here  again  was  a 
testimony  which  could  not  be  refuted,  and  then,  a little 
later,  news  was  received  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Holy  House  from  Tersatto.  Pilgrims  soon  flocked  to 
touch  and  revere  the  sacred  “casetta,”  but  as  it  was  in  a 
lonely  spot  they  were  often  assaulted  and  robbed  on  the 
way,  and  this  prevented  a great  number  frofn  gratifying 
their  pious  desire. 

The  angelic  spirits  who  guarded  the  little  dwelling 
once  more  removed  it,  placing  it  this  time  on  a verdure- 
clad  hill  about  a mile  further  away,  and  this  change  con- 
vinced the  people  more  firmly  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
former  translations,  whilst  another  and  final  move  in 
broad  daylight  in  the  sight  of  all,  was  a proof  of  the 
heavenly  watchfulness  continuously  manifest  over  the 
small  abode.  The  reason  of  the  last  transference  was 
probably  the  quarrel  between  two  brothers  who  owned 
the  hill  as  to  which  might  claim  possession  of  the  mar- 
vellous little  building;  the  dispute,  which  had  nearly 
come  to  blows  and  bloodshed,  was  settled  very  simply, 
the  cause  of  contention  being  gently  lifted  in  front  of 
them  by  invisible  hands  and  borne  to  about  a stone's 
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throw  off  their  property  and  deposited  on  the  public 
road  ! One  can  imagine  the  shame  and  discomfiture  of 
the  two  brothers,  whose  names  are  given  on  the  register 
of  the  Holy  House  as  the  Counts  Simone  and  Stefano 
Rainaldi  Antici,  and  the  exultation  of  the  people  in  wit- 
nessing the  miracle. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Boniface  VIII.,  being  apprised 
of  the  prodigious  events  taking  place  at  Recanati,  de- 
puted a Commission  to  inquire  into  and  report  fully  on 
the  whole  matter  and  to  again  visit  Tersatto  and  Galilee 
to  make  a new  verification  of  dates,  materials,  and 
measurements.  Sixteen  chosen  men  noted  for  their 
prudence  and  virtue  formed  this  Commission,  and  the 
minute  accounts  that  they  drew  up  of  their  investigation 
precluded  any  further  doubt  in  the  matter.  So  the  Pope 
directed  the  Bishop  of  Recanati,  Mgr.  Federico  di 
Giovanni,  to  construct  hospices  around  the  little  sanctu- 
ary to  accommodate  the  priests  and  numerous  pilgrims 
that  began  to  flow  to  the  spot.  The  great  Jubilee  of  the 
year  1300  seemed  to  bring  all  Christian  Europe  to  the 
“ Citt&  di  Maria,”  as  the  place  was  called,  for  few 
foreigners  went  to  Rome  without  visiting  the  Holy 
House  on  their  return  journey.  Some  Dalmatians 
settled  at  Recanati,  and  when  they  were  dying  be- 
queathed all  their  fortune  to  the  “ Santa  Casa.”  With 
this  money  two  more  hospices  were  built,  and  other 
houses  grew  up  around,  so  that  the  ertswhile  country- 
side soon  developed  into  a small  town,  and  in  1518  was 
encircled  bv  walls  and  bastions,  and  called  the  “Gastello” 
or  " Citadella”  of  Loreto.  In  1586  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
raised  it  to  the  grade  of  citta,  and  called  it  simply 
“ Loreto.”  This  Sovereign  Pontiff  also  promoted  the 
church  from  collegial  into  a Cathedral,  the  diocese  to 
comprise  Monte  Lupone,  Monte  Cassiano,  and  Castelfi- 
dardo,  but  Pope  Clement  VIII.  united  the  two  dioceses  of 
Loreto  and  Recanati  the  episcopal  See  to  be  fixed  at 
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Recanati,  and  that  arrangement  continues  to  the  present. 
In  1698,  Innocent  XII.  confirmed  the  Bulls  of  privileges 
granted  by  his  predecessors,  and  established  a Congrega- 
tion as  representatives  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  this 
Sacred  Congregation,  “ Lauretana,”  has  for  chiefs  the 
Bishop  for  spiritual  matters  as  Delegate  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  and  for  civil  affairs  a Prelate  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
who  has  the  title  of  Governor. 

In  1728  Benedict  XIII.  raised  the  Cathedral  church  of 
Loreto  to  the  rank  of  basilica.  All  the  clergy  belonging 
to  the  basilica,  by  a Bull  of  Julius  II.  in  1507,  which  was 
confirmed  in  perpetuity  by  Leo  X in  1514,  and  declared 
anew  in  a decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  Lauretana, 
December  27,  1905,  are  “ Familiari  and  Commensali  ” 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  which  means  that  they  are  all 
Private  Chamberlains  of  the  Pope,  and  have  the  title 
and  dress  of  Monsignori. 

The  Santa  Casa  was  made  into  a chapel,  which  has 
drawn  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
from  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society.  Wonderful 
prodigies  have  been  wrought  here ; authentic  details  of 
each  of  these  can  be  read  in  the  register  of  the  Sanctuary, 
whilst  the  ex-votos  in  the  treasury  are  rich  and  sub- 
stantial tokens  of  gratitude  for  the  marvellous  favours 
obtained  in  answer  to  petitions  offered  up  in  the  Holy 
House. 

As  with  all  places  of  pilgrimage  we  think  that  in  the 
earliest  morning  hours  one  derives  most  spiritual  satis- 
faction from  a visit  to  this  Sanctuary.  Masses  begin 
before  daybreak  and  continue  uninterruptedly  until  noon 
every  day;  how  many  priests,  prelates,  Supreme 
Pontiffs,  how  many  saints  have  celebrated  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  on  that  privileged  altar  ! The  impression  is 
unique ; the  pious  worshippers  are  entirely  absorbed  in 
their  devotions,  there  can  be  no  distractions  here,  for 
the  associations  of  this  little  chamber  exclude  all  mun- 
dane thoughts ; we  are  completely  rapt  in  the 
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contemplation  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  tiny 
dwelling,  the  home  of  the  first  members  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  the  Holy  Family  ! This  was  the  workshop  of 
Blessed  Joseph,  “ die  just  man,”  entrusted  by  God  with 
His  two  most  precious  treasures,  and  Protector  of  the 
Universal  Church;  here  the  wondrous  mystery  took 
place  of  the  Incarnation ; here,  in  the  ordinary  round 
of  daily  domestic  duties,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  fulfilled 
her  destiny,  and  here  the  Son  of  God  grew  to  adolescence 
and  maphood,  helping  His  Foster-Father  in  his 
carpenter’s  labour,  and  it  was  through  the  one  door, 
now  walled  up,  in  this  little  building,  that  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  started  out  on  His  public  life. 

Every  inch  of  the  little  chapel  is  sacred;  it  is  a Holy 
of  Holies,  impregnated  with  a sweet  sanctifying  balm 
which  soothes  and  revives  the  weary  soul  bruised  and 
travel-worn  in  its  earthly  pilgrimage.  It  is  usually 
crowded,  people  succeeding  row  after  row  for  each  Mass, 
making  way  for  fresh  arrivals  by  taking  turn  to  kneel 
outside  until  space  allows  them  to  enter  again  for 
another  Mass  or  another  visit;  it  is,  indeed,  a wrench 
when  one  has  to  leave  finally. 

The  Holy  House  is  about  30  feet  long  by  15  wide 
(9  metres  52  by  4 metres  10),  and  about  15  feet  high 
from  the  floor  to  the  cornices ; the  ceiling  was  of  wood, 
but  has  been  replaced  by  bricks,  in  the  centre  there  is 
a large  sky-light,  which  gives  air  to  the  chapel,  and 
allows  escape  for  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the  lamps 
and  candles.  The  ancient  door  was  closed  up  by  order 
of  Pope  Clement  VI.,  and  four  others  opened,  two  in 
each  side  wall  for  the  convenience  of  the  multitude  of 
pilgrims ; there  is  only  one  window,  which  is  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  not  more  than  two  feet  and  a half 
in  width,  and  it  is  protected  by  a wrought  metal  screen  ; 
above  the  window  is  the  original  cross  discovered  in 
the  Holy  House,  with  a figure  in  Greek  style  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  painted  on  cloth  stretched  over  the 
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wood.  The  actual  marble  altar  covers  the  one  which, 
as  revealed  by  our  Blessed  Lady  to  the  parish  priest 
of  Tersatto,  was  erected  by  St.  Peter;  two  panels  of  the 
gilded  bronze  grating  that  open  in  front  show  the  square 
cut  stones  of  this  antique  treasure,  and  below  it  are  care- 
fully preserved  the  remains  of  the  primary  roof  and 
ceiling.  At  the  end  of  the  chapel  there  is  a small 
cupboard  enclosed  in  another  wooden  one;  in  the  inner 
cupboard  is  an  earthenware  cup,  sheathed  in  gold  finely 
chiselled,  representing  in  basso-relievo  the  Annunciation 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  Birth  of  our  Lord. 
The  cup  is  one  of  seven  that  were  found  in  the  Holy 
House;  tlie  others  were  taken  by  the  French  on  account 
of  their  precious  coverings,  which  were  given  by 
Cardinal  Gomes  di  Sandoval,  Minister  of  State  to  Philip 
I'll,  of  Spain;  this  single  cup,  by  some  good  fortune, 
was  saved  from  the  general  sacrilegious  looting.  A 
piece  of  wood  fixed  in  the  wall  corresponds  to  another 
on  the  opposite  side,  both  sawn  away,  and  these  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Holy  House  was  originally  divided 
into  two  apartments  separated  by  a wooden  partition. 

The  altar  divides  the  room  from  the  small  hearth  over 
which  is  the  niche  with  the  antique  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child.  The  figure  of  our  Lady  is  a little 
more  than  three  feet  high,  whilst  the  Divine  Infant  is 
not  quite  a foot  and  a half  in  height,  and  they  are  carved 
in  cedar  of  Lebanon.  No  doubt  the  rich  robes  and 
jewels  that  covered  the  sacred  statue  tempted  the  French 
invaders,  who  carried  it  off  on  February  16th,  1797; 
almost  exactly  four  years  later,  February  nth,  1801,  at 
the  request  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Pius  VII,  Napoleon 
sent  it  back  to  Rome.  The  Pope  crowned  the  two 
sacred  figures  and  adorned  them  with  several  costly 
ornaments,  and  thus  in  renewed  regal  attire  the 
miraculous  Madonna  made  her  last  triumphal  return 
to  Loreto  on  December  8tfi,  1802.  The  gifts  which 
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have  been  lavished  since  by  wealthy  clients  on  Our 
Lady  of  Loreto  have  added  to  her  splendour,  and  myriad 
soft  reflections  are  caught  from  the  lights  burning 
around  and  thrown  back  in  dazzling  brilliance  from  the 
precious  stones  that  scintillate  from  all  over  the  two 
revered  figures.  The  names  of  the  donors  of  these 
various  ornaments  are  known,  with  the  exception  of  the 
giver  of  a magnificent  diadem  of  sparkling  diamonds 
offered  by  Padre  Nicolini,  S.J.,  on  September  24th, 
1841,  from  “ a pious  person.” 

Through  an  unfortunate  accident  the  antique  statue 
of  our  Blessed  Lady  was  quite  destroyed  by  fire  in  1921, 
and  this  has  caused  history  to  be  repeated.  A new 
figure  was  carved  from  a cedar  in  the  Vatican  gardens, 
and  with  great  ceremonial  was  placed  on  the  altar  of  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  on  September  5th  of  the  year  1924. 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  in  the  presence  of  several 
Cardinals,  the  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Loreto,  ten  Bishops 
from  the  Marches  and  a large  lay  deputation  from 
Loreto,  blessed  the  statue  and  two  tiny  gold  crowns 
which  he  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  Holy  Infant  and 
our  Lady ; the  choir  sang  the  Regina  Coeli,  after  which 
the  Pope  intoned  the  Te  Deum.  That  afternoon  the 
statue  was  taken  10  St.  Mary  Major’s,  where  it  was 
exposed  on  the  High  Altar  all  that  evening  and  the 
following  day,  then  after  being  carried  in  procession 
around  the  neighbourhood  was  taken  back  to  the  Vatican 
and  guarded  in  an  improvised  chapel  by  the  Swiss 
Guards.  The  next  morning,  7th  September,  at  half- 
past four,  the  venerated  image  was  transported  in  a 
procession  of  triumphal  dignity  through  the  Tiber 
valley,  over  the  Umbrian  hills  and  fertile  lands  of  the 
Marches  to  Loreto,  which  was  reached  at  two  o’clock 
a.m.  on  the  8th  feast  of  our  Blessed  Lady’s  Nativity. 
Over  50,000  were  assembled  to  welcome  the  precious 
Madonna,  but  her  return  differed  from  tfie  first  one  in 
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1801  by  the  addition  of  aeroplanes  circling  around  and 
raining  down  flowers. 

Once  more  in  the  little  Holy  House,  our  beloved 
Mother  is  installed.  Through  a rich  veil  of  gold 
and  silver  lace  her  sweet  face  smiles  on  her  devout 
clients  who  throng  to  her  feet,  begging  her 
favour  with  her  Divine  Son.  Surely  as  throughout 
past  centuries  the  incomparable  fair  Lily  of  Israel  will 
refuse  no  petition  addressed  to  her  in  this  dear  spot, 
the  humble  little  abode  of  her  human  life  at  Nazareth  ! 

Leaning  against  the  door  of  the  small  stove  is  a large 
silver  plaque  with  a beautiful  golden  figure  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  standing  on  a crescent  and  surrounded 
by  military  trophies.  This  is  an  ex-voto  from  the 
famous  General  Raymond  Montecuccoli  for  a great 
victory  over  the  Turks,  and  which  he  promised  Our 
Lady  of  Loreto  when  the  Christian  army  in  Hungary 
was  on  the  point  of  being  vanquished  by  an  overpower- 
ing force  of  the  enemy.  Fifty  silver  lamps  burn  in 
the  Santa  Casa  hanging  around  the  walls  from  the 
ceiling,  and  wax  tapers  in  silver  sconces  alternate  the 
light  a little  higher. 

The  Sovereign  Pontiffs  at  different  intervals  of  time 
have  sought  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
House,  and  among  other  essays  for  this  purpose  was 
one  made  by  Benedict  XIV.  This  was  to  dig  around 
the  little  sanctuary  to  discover  if  any  foundations 
existed,  and  in  presence  of  four  architects,  three  of 
whom  were  foreigners,  several  master-builders,  the  town 
magistrates  of  Loreto,  four  Bishops,  an  Archbishop, 
and  many  personages  of  position,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  no  foundations.  The  building  rested  on  the 
ground,  which  was  so  uneven  in  some  parts  that  the 
hand  could  be  passed  between  it  and  the  construction 
and  crushed  dried  grass  drawn  out ; the  walls  also  were 
examined ; they  are  a brick  and  a half  in  thickness,  and 
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stand  without  any  extraneous  support,  there  being  a 
space  of  some  five  inches  between  them  and  the  enclos- 
ing walls.  Other  investigations  have  been  made, 
especially  when  the  pavement  of  the  Santa  Casa  was 
being  renewed,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

Then  nearer  the  present  time  ‘the  comparison  was 
made  once  again  of  the  materials  in  the  House  of  Loreto 
with  those  at  Nazareth.  Samples  of  the  latter  were 
brought  by  Cardinal  Bartolini  from  Nazareth  and  sub- 
mitted with  some  from  the  Holy  House,  without 
mentioning  whence  they  were  obtained,  to  Professor 
Ratti,  an  eminent  expert,  for  a strict  scientific  analysis. 
They  were  judged  to  be  identical.  Moreover,  the  stones 
were  said  to  be  called  “ Jab&s,”  which  is  only  found 
in  the  quarries  of  Galilee,  and  which  with  age  becomes 
dark  red,  so  much  resembling  burnt  brick  that  at  first 
sight  the  two  are  liable  to  be  thought  he  same.  In  the 
second  place  the  cement  used  in  the  little  building  is  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  vegetable  charcoal,  common  in 
Palestine,  but  not  in  Italy,  where  the  soil  is  so  rich  in 
volcanic  substances  that  charcoal  would  be  an  unneces- 
sary expense,  being  quite  superfluous.  Critics  there- 
fore, were  satisfied,  and  only  wilful  sceptics  could 
remain  unconvinced.  Many  supernatural  evidences 
might  be  given  to  prove  that  the  Santa  Casa  has  always 
been  extraordinarily  favoured  by  marks  of  heavenly 
favour,  but  the  miracles  and  wonders  connected  with 
this  Sanctuary  are  too  numerous  to  relate,  and  exact 
almost  too  much  faith  to  be  credible  if  reliable  witnesses, 
sworn  testimonies,  were  not  before  us  to  help  our 
limited  reason. 

A volume  can  be  had  containing  an  authentic  history 
of  these  marvellous  events,  which  are  beyond  our  space 
to  transcribe,  and  we  urge  all  who  can  make  the  journey 
not  to  omit  this  pilgrimage  to  one  of  the  holiest,  most 
sacred  spots  on  earth.  Devoted  piety  has  been  generous 
to  this  unique  object  of  loving  reverence;  the  exterior 
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of  the  chapel  is  not  only  splendid  on  account  of  its  rich 
marble,  but  even  more  so  from  its  artistic  value.  This 
exterior  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  Holy  House,  but  does 
not  touch  it  anywhere,  as  we  have  said,  a space  of  about 
five  inches  running  the  whole  way  around  between  them. 
A very  beautiful  Annunciation  by  Sansovino  is  on  the 
west  side;  the  figures,  in  alto  or  mezzo-relievo,  are  life- 
like; one  can  almost  hear  the  “ Ave  Maria” 
pronounced  by  Blessed  Gabriel,  who  is  accompanied  by 
two  Angels,  whilst  the  Madonna  has  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  modesty  and  humility  on  her  sweet  face, 
turned  to  receive  the  Archangel’s  salutation.  Other 
exquisitely  sculptured  reliefs  ornament  this  enclosing 
wall,  and  handsome  statues  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls 
fill  niches  between  the  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters  that 
mark  the  angles  of  the  costly  construction.  An  altar  is 
at  each  end,  and  the  four  doors  at  the  sides,  covered 
with  bronze,  have  also  some  fine  bas-reliefs  representing 
incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  which  merit 
special  attention.  The  cupola  above  the  Santa  Casa 
is  octagonal,  and  was  begun  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano 
and  completed  by  the  Florentine  architect,  Sangallo. 
The  painting,  by  Maccari  of  Siena,  is  a wonderful 
conception  memorising  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  which 
originated  here;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cupola  the 
frescoes,  that  look  like  sculptured  statues,  are  the  lineal 
ancestors  of  the  Lily  of  Israel ; then  follow  typical 
figures  of  Mary  as  Rebecca,  Esther,  etc.,  and  lower 
down  again  the  chief  events  in  her  life. 

The  Santa  Casa  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great 
basilica,  just  behind  the  lofty  altar  screen  or  reredos 
that  divides  it  from  the  nave ; handsome  chapels  are  In 
the  arms  of  the  cross  that  extend  from  this  sanctuary,. 
On  the  lofty  arches  that  open  on  to  this  transept  there 
are  paintings  of  the  different  Saints  who  have  visited 
the  Holy  House  : — SS.  Francis  de  Sales,  Philip  Neri, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  Stanislaus  Kostka, 
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Aloysius  Gonzaga,  Charles  Borromeo,  and  many  more, 
besides  twelve  Popes.  To  the  right  of  the  Santa  Casa 
is  the  Treasury,  a long  room  with  its  walls  covered  with 
cases  of  precious  ex-votos,  and  even  cupboards  and 
stands  along  the  sides  are  filled  with  these  costly  tokens 
of  gratitude  and  pious  reverence. 

The  present  basilica  is  erected  on  the  foundations  of 
the  first  church  at  Loreto,  which  took  a hundred  and 
forty  years  to  build,  owing  to  various  causes  of  inter- 
ruption, J;he  chief  being  the  strife  between  the  Guelphs 
and  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  absence  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  at  Avignon.  It  can  be  seen  from  a long 
distance  away,  for  it  is  on  an  eminence,  specially 
arranged,  one  would  say,  as  regards  convenience  and 
beauty;  laurels  and  many  varieties  of  shrubs  and  trees 
clothe  the  hills  around,  and  the  country  is  bright  and 
verdant  with  fertile  fields  that  stretch  to  the  left,  along 
the  railroad  to  Ancona,  and  even  down  to  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Adriatic  that  lie  below  in  the  foreground.  In 
through  the  old  Porta  Romana  the  little  carriages  carry 
us  from  the  station,  about  a mile  distant,  by  the  well  kept 
road  up  the  hill  to  the  cittA,  then  through  paved  streets 
past  the  Piazza  del  Municipio,  with  its  ancient  houses 
and  Lombardic  tower,  till  we  reach  the  Piazza  of  the 
Basilica. 

A railed-off  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza  gives 
the  indispensable  touch  to  an  Italian  town,  and  the 
handsome  arcaded  building  to  the  left  affords  shelter 
from  the  sun  in  walking  up  to  the  church.  This  build- 
ing is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  when  at  Loreto,  and 
the  Administration  of  the  Holy  House,  with  the  different 
official  apartments;  it  was  begun  by  Bramante,  with 
designs  by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo,  and  continued  under 
other  architects  until  its  completion.  The  two  rows  of 
arches  are  formed  by  Doric  pilasters  on  the  ground 
floor  and  Ionic  above  with  an  ornamental  balustrade  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  On  top  of  the  wide  steps 
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leading  to  the  church  there  is  a large  bronze  statue  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V on  a high  marble  base  which  has  a 
symbolic  hgure  also  in  bronze  at  each  angle  repre- 
senting Justice,  Charity,  Peace,  and  Religion.  The 
beautiful  Campanile,  designed  by  the  Neapolitan 
architect,  Luigi  Vanvitelli,  was  constructed  between 
1 750-54,  and  is  in  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
composite  style,  changing  at  each  storey.  Up 
to  the  cross  on  its  summit  it  is  nearly  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  high,  and  contains  a peal  of  six 
bells,  two  of  which  date,  one,  called  San  Giuseppe, 
from  1516,  and  the  other,  baptised  Rosario,  from  1610. 
The  facade  of  the  Basilica  is  in  mixed  style,  but  may 
be  called  Roman,  as  that  is  the  dominating  note;  a 
small  clock  tower  finishes  the  roof  at  each  side  of  the 
central  cross,  and  the  statue  of  the  Madonna  is  above 
the  great  dome  over  the  site  of  the  Holy  House. 

The  bronze  doors  of  the  church  are  worth  a special 
study,  for  they  are  a magnificent' work,  fit  to  compare 
with  the  best  labour  in  metal  in  Italy.  The  middle,  or 
main,  door  was  done  by  the  four  sons  of  Girolamo 
Lombardo;  the  door  to  the  left  towards  the  Campanile, 
by  Vergelli,  assisted  by  Giovanni-Battista  Vitali,  and 
Calcagni,  with  Tarquinio  Jacometti  and  two  local 
artists,  wrought  that  to  the  right.  These  truly  splendid 
chefs  d’ceuvre  were  begun  under  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  and 
completed  under  Paul  V.,  and  cost  about  150,000 
francs.  Just  over  the  main  door  is  a life  size  copy  of 
the  antique  Madonna  of  the  Holy  House,  another  praise- 
worthy work  in  bronze  by  Girolamo  Lombardo, 
helped  by  his  son  Antonio  and  his  pupils.  The 
interior  of  the  basilica  is  well  finished,  lofty  and 
spacious,  and  the  side  chapels  are  rich  in  material 
and  of  artistic  design,  but  we  must  own  that 
once  within  this  vast  temple,  enriched  with  any  and 
every  beauty  though  it  be,  our  one  object  was  to  be 
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near  or  in  the  Santa  Casa,  and  we  noticed  little  else 
but  the  precious  human  remembrance  left  to  the  world 
of  the  best-loved,  highest  creation  of  our  Eternal  God, 
the  Holy  Family — Joseph,  the  just  and  perfect  man, 
Mary,  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  and  Jesus,  the  Word 
Divine  made  Flesh  1 
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